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TRIFLES. 

(* Think naught a triflei thoogh it smaU appear ; 
Bands make the mountain, moments make the yeftr, 
And trifles, Ute."— Youno. 

TRIFLING though our theme may appear, trifles make perfection, 
and perfection is no trifle. Ojae of the great mistakes which the 
world makes is, that small things are not worthy of much thought. 
Almost by common consent these are spoken of disparagingly. " It's 
only a trifle, and does not matter much." Trifles do matter much ; 
they are all-important ; they make up the mass of great things ; they 
form the bulk of the incidents of our lives ; they are the starting- 
points from which great events begin their course ; they are as the 
rudder, the small rudder, which controls the vast ship, and guides it 
in its path over the trackless waves. 

Wherever we turn, if we have our eyes open, the importance of 
trifles will be impressed upon us. Almost all the natural agencies 
by which great operations are eflected, are minute— ofl;en so small 
that they are imperceptible. A spacious harbor opens from a rug- 
ged coast ; mariners used to run their vessels into its land-locked 
waters for shelter from the tempests which beat upon the shore. 
Once there was water deep enough at its noouth for the largest ships, 
laden to their utmost, to pass. Gradually it grew more and more 
shallow, till to-day the keel of the flshing-boat, which almost skims 
over the wave's top, grates upon the bottom. How has the deep 
water become shallow ? No great banks have been heaved up ; no 
gigantic rocks lie prostrate there ; no large boulder-stones take up 
the passage. No ; grain by grain, atom by atom, each wave, as it 
came and went, left its tribute of sediment, so small that the watch- 
ing eye would never have noticed the deposit ; and thus grew the 
bar which has stopped the harbor's mouth. 
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2 Trifles. 

Far away on the broad ocean, rising up in the midst of the fathom- 
less waters, might have been seen a little speck. As its topmost 
point grew broader, the birds, and winds, and wares, brought to ii 
the seeds pf vegetation, and it became clothed with verdure. From 
that time a widening circle spread, and there slowly emerged from 
the waves an oasis, like the isles which stud the Southern seas. 
Soon the edges of this new island were fringed with reefs, danger- 
ous to the passing ship. Those fringes are coral. 

Examine a fragment of them with a microscope, and you may see 
the coral insects still at their work. They are tiny creatures, so 
small that you might hold them in groups on the end of your small- 
est finger. They are little things, yet they are the architects of the 
newly-risen island. Millions of them, millions of myriads rather, 
have lived for that work, and died at it, long before you and I were 
bom. For generation after generation these insect builders formed 
their narrow cells ; for generations after generations they advanced 
upward over the life-work — ^the Qionuments and tombs of each 
other — ^till that first speck came in Sight, and grew green, like a bas- 
ket of floating verdure amid the blue waves, and spread into the 
broad island clothed with tall palms and the luxuriant vegetation of 
the tropics, and finally became inhabited by beings of our own race. 
The labor of each coral insect is " only a trifle ;" and if you would 
know the importance of these trifles, go count the islands that dot 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans, and measure the thousands of miles 
of coral reefs that stretch along their shores. 

In the interior of Africa, five hundred miles from any European 
habitation, after having been robbed, and left naked, hungry, and 
alone, a bit of moss, clinging to the crevices of a rock, revived tifcie 
fainting hopes, and stimulated to exertions, which saved the life of 
Mungo Park. " Can that Being," thought he, " who planted, water- 
ed, and brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the world, a 
thing which appears of so small importance, look with unconcern 
upon the situation and suflerings of creatures formed after his own 
image ? Surely not." With these reflections he could not despair, 
and, disregarding both hunger and fatigue, he traveled forward, found 
relief, and returned to his friends. The whole of that bit of moss 
was not larger than the tip of the finger, and trifling though it may 
seem to us, yet its influence was mighty. 

Moreover, the little plant, struggling for a scanty existence on the 
naked rock, has the power to crumble that same rock in pieces. 
Small thread-like roots it sends forth, which pierce the cracks and 
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crevices. The rains and dews nourish it, and it is enabled to strike 
its root still deeper into its rocky bed, opening the seam wider and 
wider, until the piece breaks from its fastening and rolls down to the 
valley. Thus it carries on its invisible, yet mighty work, until the 
mountain is seamed and cracked in all its parts, and broken into frag- 
ments. The plant is a little thing, yet it can accomplish mighty results. 

The beauty of a baby sister, in her morning sleep, first awakened 
ia the soul of Benjamin West an ideal of that art to which he after- 
ward contributed so largely and so well. From the boiling of a tea- 
kettle Watts received his first conception of the steam-engine, by 
which we are enabled to plow the ocean with our ships, regardless 
of winds and tides, and also to bear our burdens across the continents, 
over the iron-paved ways. The falling of an apple, though so com- 
mon a trifle, was suflicient to teach Newton those great laws which 
bin4 our universe together, and guide the heavenly bodies in their 
rapid and incomprehensible journeys through their several orbits. 
Then there is the magnetic needle, a small thing, yet it knows the 
north, .night and day, amid storm and sun, as well as if the brilliant 
polar star was ever visible ; and the mariner would sooner part with 
every spar and mast, than with that little needle. Surely small 
things are worthy of much thought. 

With hasty strides, folded arms, contracted brow, and troubled 
thoughts, an aged man wanders to and fro in his room. On his table 
is a richly wrought crown which the king has sent him to ascertain 
whether the gold that was furnished for it had all been used, or a 
part kept back, and an alloy substituted in its place« It is a mighty 
problem, such as never before puzzled the brain,- or confounded a 
philosopher. How shall he ascertain this important fact ? He ap- 
proaches the table, takes up the golden treasure, weighs it, balances 
it in his hands, examines carefully its delicate tracery, but lays it 
down again almost in despair. What shall he do ? 

In the luxury of his morning bath he beholds the water rising just 
in proportion to the space occupied by his body. It was a trifling 
occurrence — one which has happened ever since creation ; wise 
men had lived and died, and this little thing had taught them no les- 
son. Now one seizes upon the idea, and puts it in practice. Ar- 
chimedes leaped from his bath, and ran through the streets, crying, 
" Eureka, Eureka,^^ " I have found it — I have found it." Pieces of 
pure gold and of silver are weighed in vessels filled with water, and 
the relative proportions displaced noted. Lastly, the golden crown 
is weighed in the same manner, the fraud is detected, and the fame 
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of a philosopher established. And all this was the result of atten- 
tion to trifles. 

Of Lafltte, the great Paridan banker, it is related, that a pin made 
his fortune. When a poor, threadbare lad, he asked emplo)rment 
of a wealthy capitalist, who informed him that he could give him 
none. As the youth was leaving to seek his fortune elsewhere, a pin 
on the walk attracted his eye. He picked it up, wiped it carefully, 
and stuck it securely on his coat. The financier, who had just dis- 
missed the lad, saw this action from his window. Knowing the 
value of attention to little things, he called the rejected applicant 
back, and gave him employment. Attention to little things marked 
all the life of that young man, and by seizing them he rose from the 
position of a poor clerk to that of the richest banker in France. 

Facts like these bear with them analogies applicable to the daily 
life of millions. It is not the great things which press upon their 
attention, that shape their lives ; it is the little things, the trifles, so 
minute that they can not be seen without the strictest attention, so 
apparently unimportant, that they do not challenge notice. A min- 
ute ^o late for a railway train is a journey lost, as much as though 
an hour behind time. A step too far carries one over the brow of 
a precipice, and hurls him headlong down to destruction as surely 
as the farthest leap forward. 

Trifles, too, are often the surest index of character. If you wish 
to estimate a person aright, look a . him, not in the larger things of 
life, but in the lesser acts. Trifles will tell you his character better 
. than his deliberate deeds. Every one is on his guard in great mat- 
ters, and is apt to imagine the lighter portions of his conduct are 
needless to attend to, and thus it is that in these little actions his 
real self is shown. Intellect, feeling, habit, character, all become 
what they are through the influence of little things. The influence 
of these are as real, and as constantly about us as the air we breathe, 
or the light by which we see. These are the small, and often in- 
visible, and almost unthought-of strands which are weaving and 
twisting by millions to bind us to character. 

Amid the thronging crowds of the world you are but a single in- 
dividual ; you %re hardly noticed among the multitudes, yet life is 
not a small or worthless thing. Within you is an immortal spirit, 
which shall wing its way through the long ages of eternity. There 
is a long, bright journey before you ; and every good action you per- 
form will bring its reward ; every upward step is one more in the 
long progress. Think of this, and act. Life is no trifle. 
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BY BENJAMIN F. TAYLOR. , \ ^ V^ ^'' 

FALL ! How eloquent the word ! The flowers fall in the gar- 
dens, the fruits fall in the orchards, the nuts fall in the woods, 
the stars fall in the sky, the rains fall from the clouds, the mercury 
falls in the tubes, the leaves fall everywhere, and fall it is. 

The wind is sighing around the corners, moaning over the thresh- 
olds, singing at the windows, roaring over the chimney-tops, and 
harping through the forests. The gray clouds look angry and sullen. 
The great heavy drops come driving against the window-panes ; the 
. cattle stand in the fields, with the wind astern ; the sheep gather 
imder the lee of the barn. They " banked up'^ the house, yester- 
day ; put the cabbages in the cellar, the day before ; will cover the 
potatoes, to-morrow. 

The black-birds, a rabble rout*, hold high council of flight, on a 
dry elm in the meadow ; there is a twitter, and a flutter, and a great 
acclamation. Up go the swallows in a cloud ; away ride the spar- 
rows on the billowy air. The robin and his mate hear the sound of 
wings in the thicket, and go too. The owl looks out from his hollow 
. tree, and gathers still closer his russet muffler about his ears. * * 

The asparagus is bundled out of the fireplace, the old andirons 
. are wheeled into line, the hearth is a-blaze, the windows are cur- 
tained, the old circle is narrowed around the old-fashioned fire. Just 
the season for Saturday nights ! What blessed things they are, and 
what would we do without them ? Those breathing moments in the 
ti-amping march of life ; those little twilights in the broad and garish 
glare of noon, when pale yesterdays look beautifully through the 
shadows, and faces " changed" long ago, smile sweetly again in the 
hush ; when one remembers " the old folks at home," and the old- 
fashioned fire, and the old arm-chair, and the little brother that died, 
♦ and the little sister that was " translated." Saturday nights make 
people human ; set their hearts to beating softly as they used to do, 
before the world turned them into war-drums, and jarred them to 
pieces with tattoos. 

The ledger closes with a clash ; the iron-door*d vaults come to with 
a bang ; up go the shutters with a will ; click goes the key in the lock. 
It is Saturday night, and business breathes free again. Homeward, 
ho ! The door that has been ajar all the week, gently closes behind 
him ; the world is shut out. Shut out ? Shut in, the rather. Here 
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are his treasures after all, and not in the vault, and not in the book 
(save the record in the old family Bible), and not in the bank. * * * 

It is the season of Indian Summer. The year has paused to re- 
member, and beautiful her memories are. She recalls the Spring ; 
how soil the air ! And the Summer ; how deep and warm the sky ! 
And the Harvest; how pillared and golden the clouds ! And the I * . 
rainbows and the sunsets ; how gorgeous are the woods ! :. .^ 

Indian Summer is Nature's " sober second thought," ind to me the^ ':^ "f 
sweetest of her thinkings. A vail of golden gauze trails through tb^* ..- . - 
air ; the woods, in dishabille, are gay with the hectic flushes of tjie-. * ^ 
Fall ; and the bright sun relenting, comes meekly back again, as .if'' ' 
he would not go to Capricorn. He has a kindly look ; he no longer. • . •* 
dazzles one's eyes out, but has a sunset softness in his face, and fair^' \ 
ly blushes at the trick he meditated. " _ v*. ;: 

Round, red sun ! rich ruby in the jewelry of God \ it sets as. bag . *. 
as the woods ; and ten acres of forest, in the distance, are relieved* .'. ' 
upon the great 'disc — a rare device upon a glorious medallion. 'Hj$'- /. • 
sweet south-wind has come again and breathes softly through. ifeej- 
woods, till they nestle like a banner of crimson and gold ; ai^ -{• ^ 
waltzes gayly with the dead leaves that strew the ground, and whirls :/ ^/ 
them quite away sometimes, in its frolic, over the fields and . Hie ^ . 
fences, and into the brook, in whose little eddies they loiter on:^^ .' :J-\ 
way, and never get " down to the sea*' at all. v /•*•* -V 

Who wonders that, with this mirage of departed Summer in sights .;\^^ J 
the peach-trees sometimes lose their reckoning, fancy thai Winteir-^^'W:^'* 
pale fly-leaf in the book of Time — ^has somehow slipped out, and pijt.V •I-'c^ 
forth their rosy blossoms, only to be carried away to-morrow or to- ••.• .\.; 
morrow by the blasts of November ? .c:-: 

And with the sun and the wind, here are the birds once more. A ;* • '-. 
bluebird warbles near the house, as it used to do ; the sparrows are / \ 
chirping in the bushes, and the wood-robins flicker like flakes of 
fire through the trees. Now and then a crimson or yellow leaf win- 
nows its way slowly down, through the smoky light ; and " the sound , . 
of dropping nuts is heard" in the still woods. The brook that a littie 
while ago stole along in the shadow, rippling softly around the / 
boughs that trailed idly in its waters, now twinkles all the way on • 
its journey down to the lake. 

It is Saturday night of nature and the year. 

" Their breathing moment on the bridge, where Time . .*: . 

Of light and darkness forms an arch sublime." 

There is nothing more to be done ; every thing is packed up ; the 
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wardrobe of Spring and Summer is all folded in those little russet 
and rude cases, and laid away here and there, some in the earth and 
some in the water, and some flung upon the bosom of the winds and 
lost, as we say ; but after ail no more lost than is the little infant, 
when, laid upon a pillow, it is rocked and swung, this way and that, 
in the arms of a careful mother. So the dying, smiling year is all 
ready to go. 

" Ay, thou art welcome, heaven's delioious breath, 
When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf. 
And suns grow meek, and the meek suns grow brief. 
And the year smiles as it draws near its death. 
Wind of the sunny South, oh, still delay. 
In the gay woods, and in the golden air, 
Like to a good old age released from care, 
X Journeying, in long serenity, away. 

With such A bright, late quiet, would that I 

Might wear out life like thee, mid bowers and brooks. 
And dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks, 
And music of kind voices ever nigh : 
And when my last sand twinkled in the glass, 
Pass silently from men as thou dost pass.'* 

IVom *^ January and June,** 



UNPRExMEDITATED ELOQUENCE. 

AS an example of powerful unpremeditated eloquence may be given 
a short answer of Curran, the Irish orator, to a certain .Tudge 
Robinson — ^*'the author of many scurrilous political pamphlets" — 
who, upon one occasion, when the barrister was arguing a case before 
him, had the impudence to reproach Curran with his poverty, by tell- 
ing him that he suspected " hrs law library was rather contracted." 
" It is true, my lord," said Curran, with dignified respect, " that I 
am poor, and the circumstance has certainly somewhat curtailed my 
librar}' ; my books are not numerous, but they are select, and I hope 
they have been perused with proper dispositions. I have prepared 
myself for this high profession rather by the study of a few good 
works, than by the composition of a great many bad ones. I am not 
ashamed of my poverty; but I should be ashamed of my wealth, 
could I have stooped to acquire it by servility and corruption. If 1 
rise not to rank, I shall at least be honest ; and should I ever cease 
to be so, many an example shows me that an ill-gained reputation 
by making me the more conspicuous, would only make me the more 
universally and the more notoriously contemptible !" — Brougham. 
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GEORGE W. CURTIS. 



THE desire to see those whose writings we read, and to know 
something of their personal history and habits, is natural with us 
all ; and in the absence of their persons, a portrait affords much sat- 
isfaction, by giving an idea of their appearance. We have taken 
this opportunity to introduce to our readers a portrait and biographical 
sketch of Mr. George W. Curtis, a person widely known to the lit- 
eraiy world, and who is regarded as one of the best and most prom- 
ising writers in America. He is still a young man, and, aside from 
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bis travels and writiags, little else of importance to the ge^os^l reaj^ \i 
has transpired, hence our sketch must be brief. \ \j wi ^ 

George William Curtis was bom in Providence, Rhode tiSJi^d,4ii 
the winter of 1824. His father, though not rich, had a pl^fy S^ ^^ 
this world's goods, and his sons enjoyed the advantages of a^cSff* }v\ 
education, and the best society. In 1839 the family removed to Ne^^ 
York, where they have since resided. George W. was much pleased 
with the commercial grandeur of the metropolis, and persuaded his 
father to let him go into a store. He obtained a situation in a Ger- 
man dry-goods importing house ; and after remaining there just one 
year, he left, entirely satisfied with that form of existence. It is said 
that he became so disgusted with that experience, that he could not 
bear to go near the business part of the city for a long time afterward. 

From his earliest years he had been constantly kept at school, and 
on leaving the store he returned to his studies, with tutors, an* con- 
^ued at them mitil 1842, when he went with his elder brother to 
Brook Farm Community. There he remained eighteen months, 
working in the fields, reading, and studying. From Brook Farm he 
returned to New York, and passed the winter ; then went to Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, where he lived with^ his brother, working as 
at Brook Farm. They took an acre of ground for one year, and 
worked it entirely themselves, from plowing to reaping, and made it 
a profitable season's labor. 

It was at Concord that George W. first became acquainted with 
Hawthorne, and he remained there imtil the summer of 1846, when, 
on the first of August, he sailed for Europe. In America, he had 
been as far north as the White Mountains ; south, to Washington ; 
and west, to Saratoga. Niagara he had not seen. 

After an absence of four years — during which time he traveled 
over a greater part of Europe, and through Egypt and Syria, running 
the fight in Berlin in the Revolution of 1848, witnessing the first 
election of President at Paris, and corresponding the while with 
The Courier and Enquirer and The New York Tribune — ^he returned 
to his native land, and began his career as an author in 1850. Dur- 
ing the autumn of that year, the " Nile Notes, by a Howadji," were 
finished, several chapters having been already written while on the 
Nile. This volume was published in 1851, by the Harpers, in New 
York, and Bentley, in London. There was something novel in the title 
of this volume. Many wondered who and what was the " Howadji."* 

* Howa()Ji is a name giyen by the Orientals to all travelen in Egypt and other Eastern 
oofontries. 
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It excited tiie reader's curiosity to examine the book. When he had 
read a few pages, he found that it was not like most books of travel ; 
it was less matter-of-fact, and full of sparkling and brilliant descrip- 
tions of the East. 

Instead of taking up the thread of his narrative from the time of 
leaving home, or, as many travelers would have done, from the hour 
of his birth, he began at once : " In a gold and purple December 
sunset, the Pacha and I walked down to the boat at Boulak, the port 
of Cairo." Thus is the reader transported at once to the scenes 
amid which he seems to dwell, as he beholds the Eastern landscapes 
portrayed, and observes their various forms and colors. Mr. Curtis 
paints with his pen. His lightest words are colors, and his thoughts 
are pictures. He has an artistic appreciation of form and color, 
which is hardly excelled by any living writer. 

During the summer of 1851 Mr. Curtis made his " Lotus-Eating" 
tour, furnishing a series of letters for The Tribune, These letters 
appeared in a volume, as a summer book, in 1852. In the autumn 
of 1851 he went to Providence, and passed several months in writing 
" The Howadji in Syria," which was published in the spring of 1852. 
During 1853 he furnished a series of brilliant articles for Putnam's 
Magazine, entitled, " The Potiphar Papers." These have since been 
published in a volume, which met witli an extensive sale. Besides 
Mr. Curtis' talents as an accomplished writer, he has appeared as a 
lecturer before literary societies, and in this field also he has won a 
wide popularity by the beauty and brilliancy of his style. 



A LOVE OF LITERATURE. 

WERE I to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead under 
every variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness 
and cheerfulness to me during life, and a shield against its ills, how- 
ever things might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it would 
be a taste for reading. Give a man this taste, and the means of 
gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of making him a happy man ; 
unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most perverse selection of 
books. You place him in contact with the best society in every 
period of history-^with the wisest, the wittiest, the tenderest, the 
bravest, and the purest characters who have adorned humanity. You 
make him a denizen of all nations, a cotemporary of all ages. The 
world has been created for him. — Sir John Herschel. 
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THE THOUGHTS OF GOD. 

Thkre was a time when all the muyerse 
Existed only as a thought of God ; 
When He was the One Being, all in all. 
Who filled immensity — alone and great. 
A thought of myriad worlds, replete with life. 
Filled His yast mind, and then creation was. 
All things sahlime or beautifiil we see. 
From distant systems to the sweet, frail flower, 
Are thoughts of Him who never thinks in yain. 

There have been those up(m this earth of ours 
Whose thoughts are with us, though they sleep in dust ; 
The architects who built them grandly up; 
Sculptors, who wrought them in the Uyiilg stone ; 
Painters, who traced them in immortal lines ; 
Poets, embalming them in deathless yerse ; 
Warriors, philanthropists, and humbler names, 
Who wrote them for &il time in lasUng deeds. 
Their noblest thoughts were but the thoughts of God, 
Reflected in them as the sun in dew. 
And oft-times tinged, and modified, and changed. 
By the imperfect medium of their mind. 

Perchance the beauteous things we think we lose. 
When death conducts us through the gates of life. 
Will all be found in uncorrupted forms. 
More bright and beautiM than eyer here ; 
Just as they came from out the mind of God, 
Ere man had cast them in his narrow mold. 

Oh, student of man's learning ! when perplexed 
With all the windings of his thought obscure. 
Go forth and study God's all-glorious thoughts, 
Written on heayen in clouds, and light, and stars ; 
On earth in all things beautiM and fair ; 
On thine own soul in eyery yaried power. 

Oh, Source of thought, fr^m whom all mind must spring ! 
Great Author of our being ! let not earth 
Warp our existence fr^m its proper aim ; 
Let our life be a thought of gratitude. 
Expressed in eyery word and eyery deed. 
Glowing along our characters, like light 
Along the arches of the noon-tide sky. 
Perfect Thy thought of wisdom in our life. 
Thy thought of justice in our sin-eamed death, 
Thy thought of loye in our immortal joy. 
BROOKI.TN, N. T. M. £. At 
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METHOD. 



DISPATCH is the soul of business, and nothing contributes more 
to dispatch than method. Lay down a method for every thing, 
and stick to it inviolably, as far as unexpected incidents may allow. 
Fix one certain hour and day in the week for your accounts, and 
keep them together in their proper order ; by which means they will 
require a very little time, and you can never be much cheated. 

Whatever letters and papers you keep, docket and tie them up in 
their respective classes, so that you may instantly have recourse to 
any one. 

Lay down a method also for your reading, for which you allot a 
certain share of your mornings ; let it be in a consistent and consec- 
utive course, and not in that desultory and immethodical manner in 
which many people read scraps of different authors, upon different 
subjects. Keep a useful and short commonplace book of what you 
read, to help your memory only, and not for pedantic quotations. 
Never read history without having maps, and a chronological book, 
or tables, lying by you and constantly recurred ; without which, his- 
tory is only a confused heap of facts. 

One more I recommend to you, by which I have found great ben- 
efit, even in the most dissipated part of my life, that is, to rise early, 
and at the same hour every morning, how late soever you may have 
sat up the night before. This secures you an hour or two at least 
of reading or reflection, before the common interruptions of the morn- 
ing begin ; and it will save your constitution by forcing you to go 
to bed early at least one night in three. — Selected, 



Exaggeration. — Seldom speak by superlatives ; for in so doing 
you will be likely to wound either truth or prudence. Exaggeration 
is neither thoughtful, wise, nor safe. It is a proof of the weakness 
of the understanding, or the want of discernment of him that utters 
it, so that even when he speaks the truth, he soon finds it received 
with large discount or utter unbelief. Exaggeration, as to rhetoric, 
is " using a vast force to lift a feather ; as to morals and character, 
it is using falsehood to lift one's self out of the confidence of his 
fellpw-men. 
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THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 

THE Chinese language is found by philologists to present som« 
of the most remarkable phenomena in the whole field of Philol- 
ogy. It is not an old language in a state of decay, but an infant 
language, stinted or arrested in the first stage of development. It was 
probably written at an earlier period of its existence than any other. 

This remarkable language, as spoken, has no more than 450 words, 
all monosyllables — which, by slight variations of tone, are increased 
to 1,200. Yet the Chinese converse with each other freely, and 
upon all subjects, and in writing they use no less than 30,000 char- 
acters ; that is to say, each spoken word has from 20 to 200 methods 
of representation, according to the various meanings which it has — 
precisely as the English words rite, right, write, wright, are written 
differently and mean differently, while as a spoken word, they are 
all one. 

The characters by which these words are written are supposed to 
have been made up of symbols, representing the ideas intended ; 
thus the two legs of a man, rudely drawn, represent a man. But the 
existence of the symbolic design or picturing nature of the charac- 
ters has hitherto been traced but a very little way, so that the great 
mass of the 30,000 characters, embracing from one to fifty-two strokes 
of the pencil each, have to be learned by the Chinese themselves of 
the present day, and by foreigners, by a sheer exertion of the mem- 
ory as so many arbitrary figures — a gigantic labor. 

All these characters, are, however, compoSed of elementary ones, 
not exceeding two thousand, and the symbolic nature or design of a 
considerable portion of these simpler elements is obvious ; but when 
united to signify different ideas, they seem to be thrown into the 
most incongruous and absurd combinations, so that the idea of any 
original design in framing them has been for the most part abandoned, 
and the hope of discovering such design surrendered in despair. 

How the Celestials contrive to make themselves understood, in 
speaking with such a mere handful of words, each of which has a 
host of meanings, apparently quite distinct from each other, is a 
mystery to philologists. The written Chinese looks as unintelligible, 
and just about as much like language as would the tracks of a dozen 
hens whose feet had been dipped in ink and lefib to run over sheets 
of white paper. 

2 
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Notwithstanding this incongruous combination of seemingly unin- 
telligible characters in the Chinese language, we have before us a 
work* in which the author — Mr. Stephen Pearl Andrews— claims 
to have discovered a key to the symbolic representation of Chinese 
writing. The earliest forms of their writing were by the use of 
symbols. In time the phonetic principle found a representation, 
and the symbolic and phonetic became combined. To illustrate this 
point, suppose a rude picture of a man with a broad-axe represents, 
a toright — an artisan. Then to represent rite, a religious ceremony, 
the same picture of a man with a broad-axe, joined with a man and 
an altar, is adopted. The first character represents the sound of 
rite, and the second conveys the idea. Then suppose the idea of 
writing — forming letters with a pen — is to be represented ; the pic- 
ture of a man with a pen is adopted to represent the idea, and the 
man with a broad-axe is added to show the sound, as before. Now 
this principle, Mr. Andrews claims, exists in the Chinese language. 
The present forms of the Chinese characters differ much from 
the ancient, and it was by critically examining and comparing the 
ancient characters that Mr. Andrews was enabled to trace out their 
meaning as symbols or emblems of ideas. To better illustrate this 
we will give a few of his examples. 

The Chinese word for tree is " Mtj," signifying wood, a tree, one 
of the five elements. The forms of the characters, ancient and mod- 
em, are represented as follows : 

In the ancient form, the out- 
line of the tree is quite obvious. 
The upper line, curving up- 
ward, represents the branch- 
es ; and the lower line, curving downward, the roots. 
The next character is " Lfn," a forest, a wood. 

Ill IXI V^ ^^^^ ^^ made of the repe- 

X m 3M^ tition of the tree, and the de- 

*''' sign is so obvious as always 

to have been recognized. 

The next is " KCn," to prohibit, to forbid, a prohibition. 

UJ J4i j^j^ This has the addition of a 

^^IJj -^j%_ figure below, which is re- 

' ^ '^^ garded as an imitation of the 

descending rays of the sun, and which is the regular emblem for 






* " DisooYoriee in Chinese, or the Symbolism of the PrImitiTe Ghancten of the Obinese Bya. 
tem of Writing." Pnblished by Oharies B. Norton, New York. 
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whatever proceeds from the heavens of a religious nature — omens^ 
commands, sanctions, and prohibitions. 

The next is " Ch^," a tablet for writing, a document. 
This is the tree, the em- ..-* ^^ 

blem of wood, and an iron T J ^^Li 

style or point — ^the. instrument 1 1 1 V ! 

used for writing on slips of bamboo, before the use of ink and the 
pencil. \ 

The next character is " Lei," a plow. 
This is the tree, with the ^^ 

emblem above which denotes Sf^ ^^ji 

land, a field, the soil. The An y^t^^ 

land-wood is appropriately 

the plow with a primitive people, who always use tiie wooden in- 
strument. 

The next is " Tsi," to cultivate the earth, land cultivated by the 
emperor himself. 

This is composed of the «feAyv 

plow, as above, fruit, and g^rf^ 

men in the field. The plow ulO 

character itself being analyzed as above, gives a tree and a field. 
This is a good illustration of the way in which the simple characters 
reappear in composition. 

These examples will give an idea of the method of investigation 
pursued, one which commends itself at once for its ingenuity and 
simplicity, In these researches into the philological field, Mr. An- 
drews has done for the Chinese what Champollion did for the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, and what Rawlinson has done for the cuneiform 
or wedge-form character, thus conferring a distinguished honor upon 
our American scholarship. 




Ladies at Work. — Real men, men of sterling principle, are al- 
ways pleased to see their female acquaintances at work. Young 
ladies, never blush, never apologize if found in your working attire. 
It should be your pride and glory to labor ; for industrious habits are 
certainly the best recommendation you can bring to worthy young 
men. Those who would sneer at these habits, you may depend 
upon it, will make poor companions. 
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JANE MUNSON; OR, THE GIRL WHO WISHED TO HAVE 
HER OWN WAY. 



BT CATHARINE M. TROWBRIDGE. 



JANE," said the mother of Jane Mynson, " I want you to go into 
the orchard and gather a basket of a[^les for me." 

Jane did not wish to go, and, I am sorry to say, the principal 
reason why she did not was, that her mother wished to have her. 
Jane was a willful girl. She did not submit cheerfully to those 
whom it was her duty to obey, but was always contriving how she 
could have her own way, as much and as often as possible. 

She did not dare to disobey her mother directly, but she acted out 
the spirit of disobedience, as far as she thought she could do it and 
escape punishment. In the first place, she feigned not to hear, and 
did not stir from her seat until her mother had called her a second 
time. Next, she declared she could not find a basket, though she 
knew very well that she could find one, if she were so disposed. 
Her mother was obliged to leave her work to find a basket for her, 
and even then she went grumbling and fretting to the orchard. 

She went, however, and returned with a basket of apples, as she 
was required to do ; but was she an obedient child ? I think all 
my young readers will answer, " She was not." While she per- 
formed the outward act of obedience, she was at heart disobedient. 

She looked unhappy enough as she came in from the orchard. 
Her mother did not tell her that she was a willful and disobedient 
girl, although she saw enough of the manner in which she obeyed 
her command to grieve her very much. But though her mother did 
not tell her this, her conscience did. No wonder the basket of ap- 
ples felt heavy, when her heart was so heavy with a load of con- 
scious guilt. 

Home was not the only place where Jane tried to have her own 
way. She often grieved her teachers at school by manifesting the 
same spirit there. 

Near the school-house, where Jane attended school, was an or- 
chard of apple-trees. The children had been permitted to run in 
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this orchard during recess, whenever they liked ; but now the fruit 
ivas ripe, and the teacher knew that some of them would be tempted 
to take the fruit if they went where it grew, so she told them that 
they must not go there any more during that term. 

As soon as Jane Munson found that they were forbidden to go 
into the orchard, she determined to go there. She declared that it 
-was very unjust in their teacher not to permit them to play there, as 
they had done. 

" I am sure," she said, " I do not want the apples. I have apples 
enough at home. But my teacher has no right to forbid my going 
into the orchard. I have a right to go where I please in recess, 
provided I do no harm." ' * 

The very next day during recess she tried to persuade one of her 
schoolmates to go with her into the orchard. 

" No," said her schoolmate, whose name was Lucy Alden, " our 
teacher, you know, has forbidden us to go." 

" Oh, that is because she is afraid some of the boys will get 
the apples. But we do not want the apples, and she has no right 
to say that we shall not go there. I want to play upon our old rock, 
under the tree." 

" The rock where we are is just as good," said Lucy. " I re- 
member, that, one day, when I tried to get you into the orchard, 
you said, you thought this rock was a great deal the best place to 
play." 

" The place is good enough, I suppose, but I choose to have my 
own way, and not be forbidden to go where I like, just to gratify a 
whim of my teacher. If I don't take the apples, she has no right 
to complain if I do go into the orchard." 

The more Lucy tried to dissuade her, the more Jane's obstinate 
will was roused to action. She at length declared, that, if Lucy 
would not go with her, she would go alone ; so she jumped over the 
wall and ran to the rock. Having climbed to the top of it, she 
swung her bonnet over her head a few times, by way of celebrating 
her independence, and then returned to her companion. 

Jane, willful, as she was, was usually too prudent directly to dis- 
obey the commands of her teachers, unless she was pretty sure of 
escaping correction. But this time her obstinate will had hurried 
her into the commission of an act from which prudence would have 
held her back, had she taken a little more time for reflection. 

After she returned to the school-house, and had time to think 
more about it, she feared that she had gone quite too far. What she 

2* 
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had seen of Miss Hill, led her to believe that she would be more 
firm in securing obedience to the rules of the school than some of 
her former teachers had been. The more she thought about it, the 
more she wished she had not done it. If she could escape this 
time she intended to be more careful in future, and not to try the 
experiment of having her own way quite so boldly. All the rest of 
the day she watched Miss Hill to see if her disobedience had come 
to her knowledge. 

The teacher had accidentally been a witness of the whole scene 
from a window of the school-room, which commanded a view of the 
orchard, and she had marked out h^r plan of action. After she had 
heard the lessons for the afternoon, Ate told her scholars that she 
had something to say to them before she dismissed them. 

" I want to ask you one question," said she, " but I do not wish 
you to answer it immediately. I wish you to take time to think of 
it, and make up your minds what is the right answer. The ques- 
tion which I wish you to answer is this : * Whose will should 
govern in this school-room ?' It is plain that some one will, or 
more than one, must govern. If one will is to govern, shall it be 
the will bf some one of the scholars ? I see by your looks that you 
do not wish the school to be governed by the will of any one of the 
pupils who attend it. You do not think it would be either right or 
proper, and you would not submit to it. Sarah B., Jane M., and 
Mary C. would say, * I know just as well as Lucy A. what is right 
and proper, and I will not submit to be governed by her.' 

" Well, if this plan will not do, suppose we consider another. 
How will it do to have the will of several, for instance, of Lucy, and 
Sarah, and Jane, and Mary, govern the whole ? Supposing we 
w«re to have it so, and Lucy should want fifteen minutes recess, 
while Jane did not want but ten, and Sarah should decide to have 
the school-room swept at noon, while Mary wished to have it swept 
at night, what should we do then ?" 

The children looked as if they thought that the united reign of so 
many sovereigns would prove a disastrous one. 

" If the conflicting will of four scholars would lead to such con- 
fusion," continued Miss Hill, "how should we get along if you 
should all govern, or, in other words, if you should each of you 
have your own way ? 

" I can think of but one other plan to suggest, and this plan is, 
that I, your teacher, should govern the school by virtue of my office 
as teacher, and as being the ablest, and most capable of doing so. 
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Four plans have now been suggested, can any scholar present sug 
gest any other ? If so, I shall be glad to listen to it." 

Miss Hill here paused, but all remained silent. Every eye was 
fixed upon her to see what was coming next. After a short interval, 
the teacher continued : 

^* As no other plan has been suggested for consideration, I think 
you are now ready to answer the question which has been proposed 
to you. Who of you would be satisfied with either of the fijrst three 
plans which have been mentioned ?" 

The scholars all remained perfectly silent, making no motion of 
approval. 

'' The fourth plan, then, only remains to be considered," continued 
Miss Hill. '< Who of you think it right and proper that the will of 
your teacher should govern in this school-room ?" 

" I think so," cried several voices, eagerly. 

'< Those who are of this opinion may raise their hands," said 
Miss Hill. 

A hand was instantly raised by each scholar, not excepting Jane 
Munson. The subject had been presented in such a light as to 
convince the judgment of every pupil. They saw most clearly that 
there could be only confusion in the little group if the will of their 
teacher was not the governing will. 

Miss Hill perceived the impression which had been made, and 
said: 

" I think you all see the principle very clearly ; now, if you will 
cheerfully submit to the application of it, we shall get along without 
any difficulty. If it is indispensable to the good of the school that 
my will should govern, you can all see that it will never answer for 
me to permit any one of my scholars to act in direct opposition to my 
i^ill, or, in other words, to disobey the rules which I think it neces- 
sary to make to govern your conduct. 

" You all know that I have forbidden you to go into the orchard, 
but I am sorry to say that I saw one of your number there during 
recess this morning. From what I saw, I am convinced that it was 
an act of direct and willful disobedience to my authority. Do any 
of you think that I ought to overlook such an act of willful disobe- 
dience ?" 

Several of the children shook their heads. Miss Hill might have 
reproved and punished Jane Munson for her disobedience without 
bringing the subject before the whole school, but she chose to em- 
brace this opportunity to place the subject before them in its true 
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light, that they might all see the reaaonableness and propriety of 
obedience, and the unreasonableness of willful disobedience. 

Her labor was not lost, even upon Jane Munson. The inexcu 
sable willfulness of her conduct appeared in something of its true 
light, and before her teacher had mentioned the name of the offend 
ing scholar Jane was quite subdued. 

When Miss Hill informed her that she should deprive her of her 
recess for three days, she did not attempt to excuse her conduct, for 
all her excuses had been swept away before she had an opportunity 
to utter them. She felt humbled and ashamed, and when an oppor 
tunity presented, asked Miss HilPs forgiveness, and promised never 
to disobey her again. She also resolved that she would try never 
to be willful again, either at home or at school, for she now clearly 
saw that, in either pkce, her will was not the will that should 
govern. 



DO YOU INTEND TO BE A GENTLEMAN? 

A QUESTION FOR BOYB. 

AS I sat at the table a few evenings since, a gentleman called. 
He was invited to take a seat with us. As he had already sup- 
ped, he declined. This person is a man of talent and education, 
but as I turned to look at him, in the course of conversation, I ob- 
served a habit which so disgusted me, that it was with an effort I 
could finish my tea. 

I it once thought of the boys who read The Student,* and 
thought I should like to write to them about the importance of form- 
ing correct habits in their boyhood. " The child is father of the 
man," Wordsworth says in one of his poems. The habits of 
character you form now will, in all probability, be the habits and 
character you will retain when you are a man. 

I suppose the individual to whom I have alluded was entirely un- 
conscious of doing any thing disagreeable. If not, perhaps he did 
not consider it of much consequence. He may have grown up with 
the opinion that little things are of small importance. Now, that 
this is not always so, you may easily see if you drop a spark of fire 
in a pile of shavings ; the whole will be immediately in flames, and 
will do as much injury as if it had been kindled by a large coal. 

* Copied from the Aifrieutkiriitf and adapted to Thb SnrDKfr. 
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Our happiness depends quite as much on little things as on great. 
Small trials are as difficult to bear as any. People oflen lose their 
patience when a dress is torn, or a pitcher broken, who would be 
quiet and calm if some serious misfortune had befallen them. 

I hope, boys, you intend to be gentlemen. I do not mean fops 
and dandies, but true gentlemen. You have perhaps seen the re- 
mark made by Henry Ward Beecher, that " dress does not make 
the man, but after he is made, he looks better dressed up." Neither 
do gentlemanly habits and manners make the man, but they cer- 
^inly improve him after he is made, and render him agreeable and 
prepossessing. 

If you intend to be gentlemen, you must begin now, by always 
conducting, under all circumstances, just as well as you know how. 
Some of you, I suppose, have better advantages of society, and 
mor^ careful instruction at home, than others, but no boy, who has 
intelligence enough to be interested in good books or papers, need 
fail to be a gentleman if he tries. 

A true gentleman is always courteous. He answers respectfully 
when spoken to, no matter by whom. Do you remember the anec- 
dote of General Washington, who raised his hat, and bowed politely 
to a colored man that he met, who had previously saluted him with 
the usual civility of the race. A friend with him expressed sur- 
prise. " Do you think," said he, " I would be less polite than a 
negro ?" 

I hope, when you are tempted to be uncivil to those whom you 
consider beneath you, you will not forget the good example of the 
Father of his Country. I suppose the secret of Washington's po- 
liteness and greatness was, as his mother proudly said of him, that 
*' George was always a good boy." 

He was a gentleman, such a gentleman as I should be glad to'be- 
lieve every boy, who reads this, will one day be. If you would be 
polite to all, you must cultivate kind feelings toward all. A gentle- 
man is not a rough man. He may have gfeat energy and power of 
character as had Washington, but still he is a gentle-msin. 



Education. — ^There is a tendency in modern education to cover 
the fingers with rings, and at the same time to cut the sinews at the 
wrist. 

The worst education, which teaches self-denial, is better than the 
best which teaches every thing else, and not that. — Sterling, 
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ABOUT WORDS. 

BT UNCLE GEORGE. 

WORDS have more meaning than appears in their careless use ; 
more, often, than the dictionary tells us of. Johnny was read- 
ing a little book in which he found the word sincere j and as he is a 
littie fellow he did not know what it meant. " What does sincere 
mean, Uncle George ?" 

" Poph ! Johnny don't know what that means ; why, / can tell 
what it means." 

" Yes, Fanny, but you are older, and perhaps have heard quite re- 
cently in your class." Fanny blushed, and oMnaed that she had heard 
it yesterday. 

" Willie, you tell John, and that will do as well." 

" Sincere means — when any body is — sincere, and tells what he 
thinks." 

" Not quite a definition, my lad ; we must know what a word 
means before we can use it to explain any thing. Well, Fanny, if 
you are waiting, we'll hear you." 

" Sincere means yran^, candid, honest.^ 

" So says the Word Book, as far as it goes. But what would that 
make of this sentence : 

" * If man would know the true and sincere vermilion indeed, it 
ought to have the rich and fresh color of scarlet.' " 

" What will you make of sincere vermilion, Willie ?" 

'* Ho, ho, honest vermilion, candid vermilion, that is a funny- 
color ; I don't know what to say." 

" I should think it was pure, unmixed vermilion." 

" That is true, Fanny, that is the first idea intended by the word, 
but even that is a derived idea, and not the direct meaning of the 
word, or, rather, of the words.^* • 

" The words ! are there two ? I thought it was all one, and a 
very easy one, too." 

" There are two words in the Latin, sine cera, meaning without 
wax, which united make the word sincere, meaning pure, and conse- 
quently honest J^ 

" That is stranger yet — vermilion without wax. Then I suppose 
Mr. Lapstone, the shoemaker, can not be honest because he has wax 
all the time." 

" That will do for a jest, Willie ; but you must learn that many 
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words are figures of speech, that is, they give us ideas by means of 
things. When honey is taken from the bees it has wax with it, and 
to make it pure the wax must be separated. So men are mixed 
with good and evil in their characters, and to be made pure they 
must be separated, the evil from the good — an invisible act, ex- 
pressed by the visible action of separating wax from honey. 

'* There is a story told of an artist, who, not being skillful enough 
with his chisel to make a perfect statue, supplied the want of finish 
with wax. This was easily shaped so as to fill the holes and smooth 
the rough places of his marble, but it would not do. The statue was 
not a true work, it was insincere and dishonest, pretending to be 
good marble when it was partly white wax. How very natural, then, 
for the honest man, the good artist, to say of his work that it was 
real, pure marble, without wax, sincere ! How easy, then, to use 
the same words to apply to the workman which have been applied 
to the work ! This is the way that meanings of words get into 
use, and figures of speech become simple words, in which we forget 
the original idea." 

" But is that a true story about the artist ?" 

** Perhaps not, Fanny ; it is only an illustration, something told to 
show how the word might have come to mean what it does. The 
true reason for the use of the word sincere is found in the purifying 
of honey from wax. 

" It is enough for you, Johnny, to know how the word is now used, 
to mean pure and honest ; but it is pleasant and useful to know why 
men used it so, and when you find other words with parts of the 
same word in them, it will help you to imderstaiid them.'' 

" O yes, I see it. I was reading to-day of a body that was * em- 
balmed and cered' before burial. It was covered with waXy was it 
not. Uncle George ?" 

" You are right, and perhaps you have heard of the dead being 
wrapped in cerements, or cere-cloth, have you not, Fanny ?" 

" Oh, I remember, and that must have been waxed-cr^th, I sup- 
pose?" 

" That is it, Fanny. Now, children, will one of you think of some 
word with sin in it ?" 

" Sinecure, sinner." 

" One is like, stJie without, cura care, without care — a word ap- 
plied to any office in which there is little to be done and good paf. 
Sinner is from another language, perhaps the Anglo-Saxon verb syn- 
gian, to go asunder ; because to sin is to be sundered from good, just 
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as wrung is the past particifde of wring, that which is wrung, or 
turned from the right. But see, again, how the meaning sincere is 
joined to that of candid, which Fanny said it meant.*' 
'* Why, that has nothing to do with wax, has it ?" 
'< No, Willie, but with purity ; candid is skining-white, that is, 
very pure. So a candid-ate was one clothed in very white gar- 
ments, who should be very pure ; a meaning which certainly looks 
extremely old now, when not the white robes only, but the purity 
which they stood for, are out of fashion with most candidates. So 
candle is somewhat connected with candid in its meaning, ior can- 
dles are white, shining things, as candidates for office once were. 
Alas the once ! 

* How &r that little candle throTVB its beamif! 
So fidiinefl a good deed in tkis naughty -world.' 

Cowley speaks of *pure and candid dwellings.'" 

"That would have sounded as queer as the sincere vermilion, if 
you had not told us that it meant white and shining." 

" That, too, you see, is a figure of speech, when we call a man 
candid ; for we do not mean that he is a white man, to distinguish 
him from a Negro or Indian, but by a visible thing we represent the 
invisible character of a marf ; he is honest, pure, a white or spotless 
character, so far as he is a candid or sincere man." 

" Well, I am glad words do mean something real, and are not so 
as if you saw things in a fog — I don't know how to say it." 

" You have said it very well, Willie ; the vagueness and uncertainty 
of meaning which many people connect with words is more like 
fog than clear air, certainly. Ideas are not sharply defined in their 
outlines by such use, more than houses and trees are in a thick mist. 
See clearly what you mean before you say it, and then try to make 
it as plain as you see it, and you will be understood." 



Habits in Children. — In early childhood you may lay the 
foundation of poverty or riches, industry or idleness, good or evil, 
by the habits to which you train your children. Man is a bimdle 
of habits. Teach the young right habits, and their future life will be 
safe. They will be bound to the right as with bands of polished 
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THE DATE PALM-TREE. 



THE date palm-tree is a native of warm climates, and is chiefly 
found in Africa and Asia. Wherever a spring of water appears 
amid the sandy deserts of Africa, this graceful palm yields both 
grateful shelter and nourishing fruit. It has been called the most 
beautiful tree in the vegetable kingdom. It consists of a single 
stalk or trunk, and instead of branches, like our forest trees, its 
leaves spring from the trunk, near its top, and grow from six to eight 
feet in length. 

The trunk of this palm-tree is fiill of knots, or circular ridges, 
which mark the spots from which the decayed leaves have fallen 
during its growth. It somewhat resembles the cane m its interior 
structure, while the outside only becomes woody. Thirty years are 
required for it to attain its growth, but it frequently rises to the height 
of one hundred feet, and lives from one to two hundred years. 

The fruit of the date palm-tree is about two inches in length, and 
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very similar in form to a long plum. Dates are brought to this 
country in a preserved state, in little sacks of matting, and are com- 
mon in all our cities and large towns. They have a sweet and 
agreeable taste, and are very nutritious. This fruit is capable of 
supporting life, and sustaining the strength of man for an indefinite 
period ; indeed, it is the " bread of the desert." Where all other 
crops fail from drouth, the date-tree still flourishes. In Eg3rpt and 
Arabia it forms a large portion of the general food ; and among the 
oases of Fezzan nineteen twentieths of the population live upon it 
for nine months in the year. 



SQUIRRELS IN THE WOODS. 

SOME person, who is an enthusiastic lover of nature, has uttered 
a few pleasant thoughts about squirrels, and we are sure that 
such a view of these little animals is far more harmless, and pro- 
ductive of more real pleasure, than to watch them, with gun in hand, 
to destroy them. 

There are few things more pleasant than, on a sunny autumn 
day, to watch the squirrels in the trees above you. Peering up, 
you espy a little brown or black fellow leaping from branch to 
branch. At length he sits upon his hind legs, and looks this way 
and that, and listens. Do not move, or he is off. 

" All right ?" his merry brown eyes seem to ask. Yes, all right ; 
for a nut drops from between his teeth into his fore paws, and, giving 
his tail an extra curl, he makes ready for his dinner. 

That is another sight — the way in which a squirrel deals with a 
nut. First of all he shakes and rattles it, that he may be sure there 
is something inside ; then he twists it round and round in his paws, 
till he gets the narrow end uppermost, for he knows that at the upper 
end the shell is thinnest ; then he begins to grate and file till he has 
gnawed his way through, getting mor^ noisy as the hole gets bigger, 
and then follow intervals of quiet, which mean that his teeth are in 
the kernel, and that he is eating all within reach ; for a squirrel 
never has patience to wait till the kernel is clean out ; he eats it by 
installments in the shell, and trust him for getting the whole of it. 
His meal finished, he washes his face with his paws, and his paws 
with hb face, and away he hops firom branch to bough. 
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ELLA AND HER PET FAWN. 

WE love children that^are fond of pets. Those that treat 
animals kindly are almost always kind to their play- 
mates, and when grown up they become amiable men and 
women. 
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When we see a child unkind to animals, or sometimes kind 
and then cruel, we fear that such a child will make an ill- 
natured and passionate man or woman, and one who will 
not possess an amiable disposition. 

Many of our little readers have their pets. Some have a 
faithful dog that watched beside their cradle and now shares 
their childish sports. Others a gentle pussy, that comes 
softly purring as she hears " kitty, Ttitty, kitty," and rubs 
fondly against the hand that strokes her soft fur. 

Some have rabbits that hop about the yard, with their 
long ears erect, and eat the tender clover from their little 
hands. Others have little birds that sing so joyfully. Now 
who of you are unkind to your pets or to other animals ? 
We hope that none of you are. 

Willie has some little gold fish, which he loves to watch 
as they glide about in the water in the glass globe. 

Ella has a pet fawn, with a ribbon around its neck. It 
loves to be fondled and petted by its little favorite, and when 
startled by some rude boy or a strange dog, it runs to Ella 
and claims her protection, and stands trembling with fear. 
She is always kind to her pet, and is also kind to every body, 
and all love her who enjoy her acquaintance. 

Ella's fawn is a gentle, harmless creature. It ran only in 
the yard when quite young, but as it became larger it was 
sometimes placed in the field where the cows were kept. 
Wherever it is, it always comes at Ella's call. 

Such attachments of children for animals, even for the 
cow and horse and sheep, as well as the dog and other pets, 
speak well for the future happiness of those children. 
When such elements of goodness are drawn out from their 
young hearts toward animals, there must be goodness and 
happiness enough in those hearts to influence their lives to 
kindness. 

It is a kind Providence that has given dumb animkls to 
be the companions of childhood, that in exercising a love 
toward them there may be developed in the youthful heart 
sympathy and kindness for tender helplessness. 
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«I WONDER WHAT MAKES HIM SO?" 

BY VJC8TA VIOLET. 

LITTLE Arthur Raymond possessed a very large heart, and 
had always been in the habit of sharing every dainty, or 
bit of fruit, candy, or cakes, with his playfellows. With 
him every thing was free ; he never saw any lack, and con- 
sequently thought there never would be. He went one day 
to old Mr. Warner's, and saw the old gentleman when the 
little boys came from school selling them grapes for two and 
three cents a stem. 

- He looked at his long and beautiful grapery, with the rich 
clusters hanging between the latticed frame, and then looked 
back on the old gentleman with indignation. And he thought 
to himself, " How stingy he is ! I wonder what makes him 
so ? What are a few stems of grapes when he has so many ? 
I would«give them to the boys, I know, if I were owner." 

Arthur ran home and told his mother what he had seen. 
Said he, " Ma, old Mr. Warner is a stingy man, I know he 
is ! And I hate him, it looks so mean in him. I wonder 
what makes him so ?" 

"Why, my child," replied Mrs. Raymond, "I can't hear 
you talk so about Mr. Warner ; he is one of the best of men. 
Tou must not be so hasty in passing your judgment upon 
him, or any one, till you have wise and sufficient reason to 
do so. What has he done so bad in your estimation ?" 

" Why, he asks pay for a few stems of grapes, or a melon, 
or any thing that the boys come after when he has so many. 
I am sure he could give them some anfl never feel it." 

" You do not understand, Arthur, all about life yet ; when 
you get to be older you'll think diflferently," replied his moth- 
er. " Would you think it was right when the little boys came 
in the store to buy candy, for your father to give it to them, 
and let them keep their money ?" 

" No, of course not," said Arthur, " because he has to 
hvy his things, and Mr. Warner's grow." 

" Well, he has to nurse it, and dig about it, and labor to 
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promote its growth all the time till the harvest is passed. 
That little garden is all the old man has to sell the products 
of for the support of his family, and if he should give its 
fruits away he would be left in a starving condition. Sup- 
pose he should give his grapes, pears, melons, peaches, etc., 
all away to his neighbors and the boys, would they give him 
wheat and flour to keep him from hunger ? No ; they would 
not think of him." 

" Ah 1 I see now," said Arthur, " I was wrong. I will be 
careful how I call another person stingy till I know the 
whys and wherefores of his proceedings. I never thought 
that he had to sell things out of his garden to get a living." 



^ 4LL-TEMPER. 

What violent passions some children will show, 

If they can not have their own way ! 
Or if they submit, His with such an ill-will, 
That their horrible tempers are manifest still, 

In sulking and frowning all day. 

But if such bad children would look in the glass 

When passion and anger arise, 
They would see how ill-temper disfigures the face, 
And stamps on the features an ugly disgrace, 

Which all that see can but despise. 

'Twas anger that prompted the passionate Cain 

To murder his brother so dear. 
And still it is passion that vexes our life, 
And breeds half the quarrels, and hatred, and strife, 

That so common among us appear. 

Why should I be passionate, sullen, or cross, 

Like many bad children I see ? 
For though Pm offended a hundred times o'er. 
Yet I have offended my Father still more, 

And He is forgiving to me. 

ril be vexed at the evils that dwell in my heart, 

My selfishness, passion, and pride ; 
ni try to subdue them as well as I may. 
More angry and vexed with them every day, 

And be angry with nothing beside. 
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" THE STUDENT" IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

WHILE The Student is designed to furnish youth with a valuable and in- 
structive magazine, one that shall be adapted to all the members of the 
family, it also has another and a highly important object — that of the school 
reader. By its monthly arrival it takes advantage of that awakening ardor 
always manifested on the part of children on the introduction of a new book 
into their class, and thus it enkindles in them a love for reading. In its lessons, 
thoughts and subjects are presented which readily suggest the relation between 
the exercises and studies of school and the every-day scenes of life. 

Of its adaptation and usefulness for this purpose it has received approval and 
commendation wherever it has been used. From numerous voluntary testimo- 
nials of those who have thoroughly proven its utility as a school reader we se- 
lect the following from an experienced and successful teacher, which echoes the 
testimony of hundreds of others. 

** I have used The Student as a reading book for the last six years, in the 
schools that I have taught, and I take pleasure in stating that I have found it 
far superior to any other reader that I have ever used. 

" First — Because it excites a taste for reading. Second— Because it makes 
natural readers; that is, it breaks up that monotonous sound which is too 
common among the majority of children in our common schools. Third— It is 
calculated to meet the capacities of nearly all members of the family, thus ren- 
dering it at once the cheapest and best book they can purchase. 

" My manner of using it is this : — The more advanced readers use it first, 
after which it is read by those who can not read so well ; and then, again, it is 
passed to the next lower class, so that the same Student is read by all the 
members of the family that can read. After having received the numbers for 
three months, this plan can be followed without the necessity of using any other 
reader. 

** I am now in a school that has used The Student during the past year, and 
I wiU venture to place those scholars that have read it in competition with any 
of equal age, capacity, and advantages, for good, natural readers. The Stu- 
dent is a work which every teacher, who desires the children under his charge 
to receive the greatest benefit possible, should introduce into his school." 

The Student among the " Live Teachers" op Ohio. — A live teacher in 
the Buckeye State, who has already sent us a list of oyer fifty subscribers, writes : 
" I am going to try to get every teacher in old Warren to subscribe for The 
Student. I hope many of them will get their pupils to take it also. I would 
rejoice to see it in every family in our county." 

Long Island Teachers. — In complying with a request to deliver a lecture 
before the Teachers* Association of Suffolk County, Long Island, a few weeka 
since, we were happy to find a spirit of energy and interest on the subject of 
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edoofttion whioh would do honor to any county in our State. This Aflsoeiation 
numbers among its members many teachers of the first class, and if we mistake 
not, old Suffolk will not soon be found in the rear ranks of educati<mal progress. 
Among other cTidences of their spirit of progress, was the adoption of Thk 
Student as a reading book for their schools. 

Verbatim Recitations.— We sometimes fear that the importance of ver- 
batim recitations is undervalued, amid the general outcry against committing 
to memory the words of the text-book ; that in the zeal to avoid a mechanical 
parrot-like mode of conducting recitations, the opposite extreme is adopted. 
Wo believe it is generally conceded that such books as are used in our Bcho<^ 
have been prepared with suitable care, in the adoption of the best terms in de- 
fining or explaining whatever subjects they may treat upon ; hence, if the pupil 
should attempt to use his own language, he could hardly be expected to employ 
that which would be as suitable as that furnished in the book. Besides, if the 
language of the book is correct, committing it to memory will aid the pupil in 
acquiring a command of good language to be used on other occasions. We 
would therefore urge upon teachers the importance of requiring verbatim reci- 
tations as a general rule, if they would thoroughly discipline the minds of their 
pupils. But in this let us not be understood: we do not mean memorizing 
merely — ^learning the language without the thoughts it contains. We would in- 
sist upon a full and thorough understanding of the subject of every lesson, 
and have the clear comprehension of its practical application regarded as g( 
the first importance, and verbatim recitations required, as the surest means of 
securing permanently the thoughts thus acquired. 
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OYEMBER, the eleventh month of our year, is the ninth month of the old 
Roman year, hence its name, from novem, nine. 

The Colon. — A character now used after a clause th'at 'is complete in itself 
when followed by some remark depending on it in sense, tliough not in construc- 
tion, was first used as a point about 400 years before Christ. The colon (:) and 
the semicolon (;) also, were introduced into the English literature during the 
fflxteenth century, or about 800 years ago. 

Antipodes. — These are persons living directly opposite to us, on the other 
side of the earth. Our antipodes are the Chinese. The inhabitants of Antipodes 
Island, in the South Pacific Ocean, may be called the antipodes of England. 
Plato is said to be the first who thought it possible that antipodes existed. This 
was about 368 before Christ. In the year 741 a. d.. Archbishop Boniface de- 
nounced a bishop as a heretic for believing that persons lived on the opposite 
side of the globe. 

No -TuRNiNO Over. — Jump out of bed the pioment you are called. Make 
up the mind instantly, for early rising is a subject that admits of no tuminf^ 
over. 

Distinguished Names ending in N. — The letters N form the termi- 
naiion of some of the most distinguished names in history. No other letters of 
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the alphabet will ftirnish so remarkable a coincidence as that found in the fol- 
lowing liflt : Aaron, Solomonr Solon, Bacon, Newton, Johnson, Addison, Crich- 
ton, Buffon, Tennyson, Penelon, Massillon, Wilson, Warburton, Leighton, Walton, 
Gibson, Watson, Barrington, Melancthon, Whiston, Anacreon, Milton, Thomson, 
Chatterton, Byron, Xenophon, Gibbon, Robertson, Nelson, Washington, Napo- 
leon, Wellington, Jefferson, Jackson, Harrison, Audubon. To these might be 
added many other eminent names with the same termination. 

The Skvbn Wonders of the World.— What were they ? Among the 
ancients the scTen most wonderful achieyements of human art were called the 
*' Seven Wonders of the World." They were the Egyptian Pyramids ; the Mau- 
soleum erected by Artemisia to the memory of her husband, Mausolus, king of 
Caria ; the Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; the Walls and Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon ; the Colossus at Rhodes ; the Statue of Jupiter Olympus ; and the 
Pharos, or watch-tower, at Alexandria. This tower was built of white marble, 
and could be seen a distance of one hundred miles. Fires were kept burning 
on its top for the guidance of sailors. 

Mausoleum originated from the tomb of Mausolus, one of the seven wonders 
of the world. 

Two-thirds of a Man. — During an examination of a class in mental arith- 
metic, in reply to a question concerning the number of men required to per- 
form a certain piece ot work in a specified time, the answer giyenwas, '* Twelve 
men and two-thirds." A bright lad in the class perceiving that two-thirds of a 
man would be an odd laborer, instantly replied, " Twelve men and a boy four- 
teen years old" — ^fourteen being two-thirds of twenty-one, the legal age of 
manhood. 

Why the Sun Sets. — A little boy when asked why the sun sets in the west, 
replied, ** To hatch out another day." He must have been familiar with the 
farm-yard. 

Manuscript of Gray's Elegt. — The original manuscript of Gray's Elegy 
in a Churchyard seems to improve with age. It was recently sold for £181. 
Ten years ago it was sold for £101. 
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Loss OF THE ARCTIC—Nothing haa so universally affected the country 
during the past month as that of the loss of the steamship " Arctic," one of 
thie Collins* line between New York and Liverpool. On the 27 th of September, 
while bound for New York, and near Newfoundland, she came in collision with 
the French steamer *« Vesta," in such a manner as to cause the " Arctic" to sink 
in about four hours, with nearly all the passengers on board. The crew took 
possession of the boats, and left the captain, passengers, and ship to be swallowed 
up in the ocean. The captain faithfully maintained his post, and went down 
with the ship, but rose to the surface, and was supported by a portion of the 
wreck, from which he was subsequently rescued by a sailing vessel bound for 
Quebec. Only 75 persons are known to have been saved, out of 383 on board ; 
and but 21 of the saved were passengers. 
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Sir John Franklin. — The fate of this long-lost navigator, who left England 
in 1845, has at length been ascertained by Dr. Rae, who has been exploring the 
coasts in the yicinity of Repulse Bay. He lec^med from the Esquimaux that 
the bodies of about 40 whites, who perished by starvation in the spring of 18o0, 
had been found some thirty or forty miles northwest of Great *Fish River. 
Among them was one chief or captain, who had a telescope tied on his back. 
These statements were corroborated by several articles which the Esquimaux 
exhibited, such as silver forks, spoons, etc., upon which were engraved crests 
and initials of several belonging to Sir John Franklin's party, and on one silver 
plate was ** Sir John Franklin, K. G. B." In the search for Sir John Franklin 
fifteen expeditions have been engaged, at a cost of four millions of dollars. The 
JSnterprise, which had been for three years cruising in the Arctic Ocean, has re- 
cently left for England, and one only remains on* the search of all that have been 
out— Dr. Kane, in his ship Advance — from New York. 

Of Dr. Kane and the American Arctic expedition no intelligence has been 
received since July, 1853. He entered Smith's Sound, and has doubtless been 
prevented from returning on account of the barriers of ice which have blocked 
up those regions during the past summer. However, it was his intention, in 
case his ship became fast, to push northward on the ice, and, if possible, reach 
the pole. 

Shoe-Black Society. — ^In London there is a little society, which was estab- 
liedied in 1851, for the purpose of furnishing employment for poor children. It 
is called the ** Shoe-Black Society." The boys who are employed select a good 
location on the comer of a street, or some place of public resort, with brush 
and blacking, ready to clean and black the boots of the gentlemen who pass, for 
which they receive a penny. During the past year 87 boys have been thus em- 
ployed in London, and their earnings have amounted to over $4,300. These 
boys have cleaned during the past year, 115,966 pairs of boots and shoes ; an 
average of about 4,153 pairs a week. The receipts of each lad is about $2 25 
per week. 
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Books noticed hi Tea Studknt may be obtained by permms residing in any part of the United 
States, at tlieir own poet-ofBce, free of postage, by incloBing the price here given, in a lettw, 

post-paid, and directing it to N. A. Calkins, 848 Broadway, New Torlc 

BisoovssiBB AMONG THS BinNS OF NiNKYRH ancient cities, have been cmmbling to dust 
AND Babylon ; with Travels in ArmenU, ^nd sinliing beneath the drifting sands of the 
Kurdistan, and the Desert. By Austen H. j.^,, mh^w^,. tKow o««w»,.» i~w.i;.!o« k.„^ 
Layard, M.P. Published by A. S. Barnes ^^^ *^ «^«" ^^^^ "»«*«"' localities have 
and Co., New York. Second edition. Oc- almost been lost, and now the hand of science 
tavo; M9 pages. Muslin. With lUustra- has plucked them from their obscurity, learned 
*^*^°®' to read their mystic inscriptions, and revealed 
Notwithstanding this is an abridgment of to the world secrets which have been buried 
Mr. Layard's larger work on Nineveh and for thousands of years. A history of these dis- 
Babylon, yet it has been abridged with so much coveries, and the explcH'ations among those 
care that all has been retained relaUng to the rains, as made during Layard's .second expe- 
Bible, aiso the life-like portraitures of Arab dition to Nineveh and Babylon, is contained 
habits and customs, as well as the pleasant in the volume before us ; and whoever is so for- 
adventures of the author in those ancient tunate as to peruse it will find it one of remark- 
regions, and the more interesting and mrportf able interest It is a valuable book for sdioo] 
ant portions of the larger work. For ages the libraries We will send it by mail, puetagd 
ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, those mighty, paid, for $1 50— the publisher's price. 
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▲ JpWfnt TO CnnsAL Anaci ; Or, L{fl» and 
X/ondseapeafiym JEntpt to ths Neigro King' 
dom» of Vis White Nvs, By Bayard Taylor. 
With a Map and Illustrations. Published by 
G. P. Putnam and Co., New York. 12mo; 
G^ pages. Iluslin. 

Witlr the exception <^ three persons— Baron 
Von Humboldt, Madame Ida Pfeiffer, and Dr. 
Kane, who is now absent on an Arctic expedi- 
tion — ^we know of none who have traversed as 
much of the earth's surface as Bayard Taylor. 
Besides, he is a most entertaining and instruct* 
ive writer, giving the reader the greatest pos- 
sible amount of informa^on concerning the 
places which he visits in the least possible 
apace. The volume now before us is an at> 
tractive panorama of Egypt, and sufDciently 
enlivened by humor and pathos to render it 
one of fiucinating interest The circulation of 
•ach wwks among the readers of our country 
can but exert a most salutary influence in di- 
rerting the mind from the vast amount of 
lighter literature with which our land is flood- 
ed. This is not a volume to be read through 
at once, and then thrown aside and forgotten 
~-it will find a place in our standard libraries, 
and be constilted for intelligence concerning a 
oonntry upon which the writer has ftimished 
much new information by his extensive re- 
searches into regions before unexplored by 
travelers. Price $1 60. 

Duoovxam nr GHnncss; Or, the SyniboUmn 
cf the Primiiioe Characters of the Chinese 
System of WHUng. By Stephen Pearl An- 
drews. Published by Charles B. Norton, 
New York. 12mo; 18T pages. Muslin. 
We can give no better idea of the character 
and obUfit of tiiis work than by referring our 
readers to an article on the Chinese Lanffuage^ 
page 18 of the present number. Price of the 
book, 76 cents, postage paid. 

DANm. Boons, ANn tbs Humtsbs or Esk- 
T0OKT. By W. H. Bogart Published by 
Miller, Orton and Mulligan, Auburn and 
Buflhlo, N. Y. 12mo ; 890 pages. Muslin. 
The career of Daniel Boone is intimately 
woven with the history of the West, as the 
great pioneer of those regions. The volume 
before us is ftiU of interesting incidents in the 
life of that bold adventurer. The author pre- 
sents the life of Daniel Boone in a different 
light flrom the common opinion of him — that 
he was only an Indian fighter and bold hunter ; 
he places him among the noble pioneers of 
civilization. The work is illustrated with sev- 
eral appropriate engravings. Price $1 26. 

Th« Chxmistbt or Common Life, Part V., 
eoDtaining, *'The Narcottcs we Indulge in, 
and the Poisons we Select,'* is now ready. 
Price 80 oents, postage paid. It should be 
read by^erery one. 



HtTMAN Pht8xolo€t ; Designed flnr OoIIegies 
and the Higher Classes in Schools, and for 
General Beading. By Worthin eton H ooker, 
M.D. With 200 Illustrations. Published by 
Farmer, Brace, and Co., New York. 13mo; 
400 pages. Muslin. 

Dr. Hooker is Professor of Theory and Prac- 
tice of Medicine in Yale College, and no one 
will question his ability to prepare a text-book 
on this important sut^ject which shall meet the 
wants of our schools. Many who have hereto- 
fore attempted to teach physiology in schools 
have found it difficult to interest their pupils, 
on account of the defects in the text-books in 
use. A work can now be had of a superior 
and reliable character, yet so simple and at- 
tractive that pupils can hardly foil to be inter- 
ested. We should be glad to say more on the 
subject of physiolc^, and the importance of 
its being a study in all our schools, but must 
defer it till a ftiture number, for want of space. 
However, let every teacher and parent get a 
c(^y of this work and read it, and they can not 
Ikil to be convinced of the imp<Mrtance of a 
thorough knowledge of the laws of life and 
health. We will send it by mail, postage paid, 
for |1 25. 

Thomson's Abithmbtioal Analysis, pub- 
lished by Ivison and Phinney, New York, is a 
Higher Mental Arithn^tic for Advanced Class- 
es. Of the value of mental arithmetic as an 
intellectual discipline, and for practical utility, 
too much can not be said in its favor. It is a 
stady which is familiar in all the best schools 
of our country, and the work before us will be 
welcomed as a step in advance of what has 
heretofore been attained in that direction 
Price 25 cents. 

Ths BuDiMmnm of Book-Kxbfzno, designed 
for Schools and Self-Instruction. With an 
Address to Students on the Essentials to 
Success in Mercantile i'ursuits. By James 
Nixon. Published by Mason Brothers, New 
York. 12mo; 167 pages. 
We must confess to a much better liking for 
this work than we Intended on first taking it 
up, because we thought there were already 
text-books enough professing to teach book- 
keeping; but there is still ample room for this. 
It takes up the subject in a clear and compre- 
hensive manner, at once unfolding the princi- 
ples of double-entry with uncommon clearness) 
also showing their applications. The ledger, 
the only scientific book c»f accounts, is first 
thoroughly explained, and then the manner of 
preparing the various acoonnts for that book. 
This i4>pears to us to be the true system of 
teaching book-keeping. To this volume is 
appended a list of works on book-keeping, 
comprising 188 foreign and 49 American pub- 
lications. Price 76 eaols. 
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north wind doth blow, 
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north wind doth blow, 
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what will the rob -in do then, 
what will the swallow do then, 
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Poor thing 1 He'll sit in the bam. And 
Poor thing ? O, do you not know, He's 
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Poor thing ? In his hive he will stay, Till the 
Poor things ? When lessons are done. They'll 
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what will the ho-ney-bee do, 
what will the children do then, 
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keep himself warm. And hide his head un - der his wing, Pretty thing! 
gone, long a - go'. To a country much warmer than ours, Happy thing ! 
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cold's pass'd away, And then hell come out in the spring, Pretty thing ! 
jump, skip, and run. And play till they make4hemselves warm, Happy thmgs 
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LIFE; THE POSSIBLE- AND THE ACTUAL.* 

* BY iU HAllllINOTON. 

AN is a strange union of the high and noble, with the low and 
mean. Capable of a glorious destiny he grovels in the dust. 
•How often is the God-like of his nature debased into the semblance 
of the animal ! How often is the angel trodden under brutal hoefs ! 
The actual life — ^what is it ? In one sense mere being is Hfe ; but 
it is only a negative life. We live ! The life-current swells our 
veins ; the heart pulsates } we 4>reatlie the vital air. We walk over 
this round earth, through the seventy years oi our pilgrimage. We 
measure our life by almanacs, rather than by great thoughts tad 
mighty deeds. Such a life is at best phlegmatic and stationary. It 
is a life fruitless, frigid, almost congealed by conventionalism, where 
should be a buoyant, vivid, real, living life. 

But there is a higher life. A life in which man calls into action 
his noblest powers ; one in which the physical yields to the mental. 
A life permeated with human and holy thoughts ; purified by a noble 
purpose ; vivified smd elevated almost to the ideal. This is the 
highest view we can have of man ; the only exhibition of sublimity 
in his nature. It is here he swells into colossal proportions. Here 
we look for Howard and Washington, Lafayette and Franklin — the 
great and the good of every age. • 

The fill] significance of life is rarely comprehended. With mamy 
it is but a dream, fitful, and feverish, and disturbed at times, but 
ever uncertain, delusive. He only truly lives who lives true to a 
noble aim. Well has the poet sung : 

" Life is real, life is earnest." 

It is only this realism, this earnestness, that stamps upon life a 
value. Our life is no chance-directed existence, but what we make 
it. It can not be dialed by setting suns and waning moons. The 
true life has no reference to shadows on a dial. It is measured by 
its achievements, its great thoughts, its holy deeds. When a great 
and good man looks for the last time on the scenes of earth, and all 
around fades from his sight forester, think you he ceases to live ? 
Did not Socrates live after he drained the poisoned chalice ? Did 
Tully cease to live when the assassin's steel had done its work ? . 

* Kxtraet firom an unpnbUdied oratloB. 
VOL. X. — NO. 2. — DEC, 1854. 



Were not the very ashes of the Bohemian reformer pregnant with 
life ? And tell me, does not our own Washington live now more 
than ever ? When shall th^re be a time we can no longer say of 
the great man who sleeps by the shore of yonder ocean, " he still 
lives ?** These lived for the future, and in that future they shall live. 

^" The brave 
Die never. Being deathless, they but change 
Their country's arms for more — their country's heart." 

Young man, you whose budding faculties are soon to bloom in 
beauty or in shame, whose high and holy aspiraticms are about to 
be realized, or to remain only as memories that will taunt you all 
your way down to the tomb, ^* keep true to the dream of thy youth ;" 
let your line of life be a series of victory-points ; dare to be a man ! 
Young woman, witii aU your purity and loveliness ; with ail the re- 
ttes^branoe of holy counsel iresh in your heart ; consider well what 
your life shall be ; think on your ideal, and firmly resolve to with- 
^and the temptations that, syren-voieed, will -meet you ; dare to be 
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The true life is essentially heroic in its elements. Wherever 
bravp hearts have struggled ; wherever glorious achievements have 
been won ; wherever have appeared those mighty ones who " walk 
i^ to fame as to a friend ;" wherever heroic thoughts have been 
spoken, or heroic deeds have been done, the elements of a true life 
hav# been exhibited. Every true, every heroic life, from the begin- 
ning .of history till to-day, has-been faithful to the requirements of 
its mission.. In pain and in sorrow, unappreciated while living, 
tlK)Ugh honored when dead, have been spent some of the truest lives 
this world has ever seen. To cotemporary estimation we can not 
turn for the brightest examples while such words as Calvary and 
Socrates remain. Men have often been readier to bestow upon the 
noblest spirits a cup of hemlock than to acknowledge their worth. 
Gibbets have not always been prepared for criminals. Fagots have 
been lighted around the limbs of Huss and Latimer ; and the cross 
has not always sustained thieves alone. Humanity has wept over 
many a new-made grave ; mourned many a noble victim whose life, 
though short in years, was far-reaching and expansive. 

We should prize our life only as it affords the opportunity of 
climbing to a glorious result ; — valueless in itself, as a means to 
a sublime end, of untold worth. Considered in its connections 
what a sublime thing is life ! What great interest, what vast re- 
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^KNonbihtiMt does H mvoktm I— *oiir rektiou with ilie good asd ^« 
true ; with iho individual «id with Mottljr ; with hwnmity and with 
God, 

If we realtae that our life ta ii^oeatial to aome extent in molding 
the characters of others, that every out-spoken thought and every 
•action may be revived in another heart, it no longer seems a mean 
thing to live. Perhaps the danger in our own day, arising from the 
universality of its aims, is the evil resultant from distracted effort, di- 
vided and therefore weakened power. Amid the constant whirl, 
the rapid succession of objects to attract and distract attention, con- 
flicting claims engender doubt, which, tending to a misdirection or 
an entire suspension of effort, may thwart the great purpose of life. 
In part of necessity, and in part, it may be, of choice, we have 
among us two schoob of philosophy, the Epicurean and the Ascetic. 

Modern Epicureanism, the sensual view, is a false idea of life, 
and perhaps in an equal de^ee is the Ascetic. The debauchee 
contemns the future, and comprises all .his aspirations within the 
narrow limits of the present. The anchoret ignores the present, 
that he may obtain the future. Both err alike. Their views of life 
are narrow, only partial views. They want scope, that comprehen- 
siveness which is enstamped only on truth. For a cause we may 
look to a mistaken conception of the purpose or aim of life. De- 
sirable as happiness may be, he certainly loses his labor who 
makes it the end of effort. Life is for labor — a labor of duty. He 
who comes fully up to this requirement, who fulfills this necessity 
of his being, finds happiness not an end to, but an essential part of, 
his exertion. The Consciousness of duty performed, of a life-mis- 
sion fulfilled, what is this but happiness ? Substitute happiness for 
duty if you will, make it the center, and soul, and end of effort, but 
however you may seem to approach the coveted object, ypu never 
look on more than a tanta|i2ing mirage; never grasp inore than 
Dead-sea apples. 

Exertion, then, is the price of a noble life. The pursuit of a 
noble object, how it adorns, and elevates, and ennobles, and vivifies 
life! Life without a definite aim is like a ship without a rudder, 
drifting ah out between birth and death, buffeted by the winds of cir- 
cumstance, and entirely at the mercy of the waves. Waste no 
time in seeking some nobler sphere of labor. While one with 
folded arms waits for future opportunities, another makes the mean- 
esl occunrences subservient to a golden resuH. One labors to fead 
something to do; the other labors to do something. While one' 
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bftlances probabilities,v aad nicely AdjiMU imafined dkandanees, 
the oAer enlsrfM the bemijbii— of acieaoe, or chtnges the destiny 
of an empire. Reet is not dear enough ; ease is not sweet enough, 
to be purchased at the price of g^dsn opportunities unimproved, and 
alostlife. No! ' 

<* Wake up tad be doing, 
life's heroic ends purtuing." 

When the Alps intercepted his line of march, Napoleon said, 
" There shall be no Alps.^ When difficulties from poverty and dif- 
ficulties from opposition of friends beset him, Franklin resolutely 
determined there should be no difficulties. Greatness has in its 
vocabulary no such word as fail. It will work ; it must succeed. 
Water falling drop by drop wears the granite. Whoever covets a 
reward let him deserve it. He who lives a true life deserves it. 
That life may be ours ; ours to live, ours to reap the reward. Happy 
he who at the sunset of life can recall the years that have gcnie 
swift-footed by, without bringing up before him a fearful array of 
squandered oj^rtunities. 

Viewing life as a vast reality, and realizing its responsibilties, 
Schiller exdaims, *^ It is a serious thing to die — it is a more serious 
thing to live." We should use ever energy, tax every capability. 
It is better to be than to seem ; better to wear out than to rust out. 
«. ** Act, for in action are wisdom and glory ; 

Vtm^, immortality — ^theee are its crowns; 
Wonldst thou illumine the tablets of story, 
Build on achieyements the tower of renown." 
Live to act, and act to answer life's great end. Let each one so 
live, that 

** Departing, he shall leaye behind him 

Footprints on the sands of time. 

Footprints that perhaps another, 

Sfldliag o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwreckeoT brother, 

Seeing shall take heart again.'* 

Let each one so live that the years, like pilgrims as they journey 
by, shall delight to pay him homage ; so that when life's last ol)rm- 
piad shall have closed, in his achievements, in his heroism, in his 
martyr deeds, and in the hearts of men, he shall " still Itvc.** 



Slander. — Believe nothing against another but on good author- 
ity ; nor report what may hurt another, unless it be a greater hiart im 
another to conceal it. — WilHam Penn. 
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QfiRALD MAS8EY> 

IN tha firmament of English literature a new and brilliant star has 
.arisen — ^a poet by nature bom. Unheralded, and from the deep- 
est obscurity, he .bursts upon us, at once to astonish ai;d charm. 
This poet, whose harp has touched the chords of many hearts, and 
whose poetry is now attracting attention both in England and Amer- 
ica, is Gerald Massey. He was born in May, 1828, in Tring, in a 
little stone hut like those in which so many of England's peasantry 
live and die. One shilling a week, or twenty-four cents of our cur- 
rency, was the rent of this hovel, the roof which was so low that a 
man could not stand upright in it. 

Massey's^ father was, and is still, a canal-boatman, earning the 
wages of two dollars and forty cents a week. Like most other 
peasants in that " highly favored Christian country," he has had no 
oj^rtunities of education, and never could write his own name. 
But Grcrald Massey was blessed in his mother, from whom he deriv- 
ed a finely organized brain and a susceptible temperament. Though 
quite illiterate, like her husband, she had a firm, free spirit — it^ 
broken now ! — a tender yet courageous heart, and a pride of honest 
poverty which she never ceased to cherish. 

None of the children of this poor family were educated. Several 
of them were sent for a short time to a penny school, where the 
teacher and the taught were about on a par ; but so soon as they 
wero of age to earn any thing, they were sent to the silk mill. 
They must help to eke out their parents' slender gains, even though 
it be only a few pence weekly. So, at eight years of age, Gerald 
Massey went into the silk manufactory, rising at five o'clock in the 
morning, and toiling there till half-past six in the evening ; up in 
the gray dawn, or in the winter before the daylight, and trudging to 
the factory through the wind or in the snow ; seeing the sun. only 
through the factory windows ; breathing an atmosphere laden with 
rank oily vapor, his ears deafened by the roar of incessant wheels ; 

Still all the day the iron wheels go onward, 
Grinding life down from its mark ; • 

And the children's souls, which God is calling sunward. 
Spin on blindly in the dark. 

What a life for a child ! What a substitute for tender prattle, for 
childish glee, for youthful playtime ! Then home, shivering under 

* Author of a coUectioii of poemB recenUj pablished by J. G. Derby, New York, and entitled, 
•* PoeoQf and Balladv." To that work we are indebted for the Cftcts in this biographical sketch. 
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lbs odd, starkss sky, on Saturday nigbts, carr3ring with him eight- 
een, twenty-fonr, or tlnrty centi, for the whole week's work ; for 
such were the respective amounts of wages earned by the cbild'-la- 
bor of Grerald Massey. But the mill was at length burned down, 
and the children held a jubilee over it. The boy stood for twelve 
hours in the wind, and sleet, and mud, rejoicing in the conflagration 
which thus liberated him. Who can wonder at this ? Afterward he 
was set at straw-plaiting, as toilsome, and, perhaps, more unwhole- 
some than factory work. 

Speaking of his child-life, Gerald Massey says : " Having had 
to earn my own dear bread by the eternal cheapening of flesh and 
bl6od thus early, I never knew what childhood meant. I had no 
childhood. Ever since I can remember, I have had the aching fear 
of want, throbbing heart and brow. The currents of my life were 
early poisoned, and few, methinks) would pass unscathed through 
the scenes and circumstances in which I have lived ; none, if they 
were as curious and precocious as I was. I*look back now with 
wonder, not that so few escape, but that any escape at all, to win a 
nobler growth fop their humanity, so blighting are the influences 
which surround the poor man's children in early life." 

But how fared the growth of this child's mind the while ? Thanks 
to the kind care of his mother, who had sent him to school where 
he learned to read, for awakening in him a desire for reading. 
Books, however, were very scarce. The Bible and Bunyan's " Pil- 
grim's Progress" were the principal ones that fell in his way. 

Many chapters in the Bible he committed to memory, and Bun- 
yan's allegory he accepted as a bona fide history. Afterward he 
obtained access to " Robinson Crusoe," and a few tracts. These 
constituted his sole reading until he was flfteen years old. 

He went to London and obtained a situation as an errand-boy at 
the age of fifteen. There, for the first time in his life, he found 
plenty of books, and he read all that came in his way. A delight- 
ful sense of growing knowledge, the charms of new thoughts, the 
wonders of a new world, were now experienced. Of this period 
of his life he s||f s : " Till then, I had often wondered why I lived 

at all, whether 

* It was not better not to be, 
I was so fall of misery.' 

" Now I began to think that the crown of all desire and the sum 
of all existence was to read and get knowledge. Read, read, readJ 
I used to read at all possible times and in all possible places." He 
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went to the book-stalls, and there read ; often folding a leaf in a 
book, and returning the next day to continue the subject ; but sonte- 
tiraes the book had been sold, and then great was his grief. He often 
went without a meal that he might save money to purchase a book. 

Of poetry he says : " Until I fell in love and began to rhyme, I 
never had tiie least predilection for poetry. In fact, if I even met 
with any, I instantly skipped it over, as one does the description of 
scenery in a novel. I always loved the birds and flowers, the woods 
and the stars ; I felt delight in being alone in a summer-wood, with 
song, like a spirit in the trees, and the golden sim-bursts glittering 
through the verdurous roof; and was conscious of a mysterious 
creeping of the blood and tingling of the nerves when standing 
alone in the starry midnight, as in God|s own presence-chamber. 
But until I began to rhyme, I cared nothing for written poetry. The 
•first verses I ever wrote were upon * Hope,' when I was utterly hope- 
less ; and after I had begun, I never ceased for about four years, at 
the end of which time I rushed into print." 

Full of new thoughts, and bursting with espi rations of freedom ^ 
in April, 1849, he started a cheap journal, written entirely by work- 
ing-men, and entitled " The Spirit of Freedom." It was full of fiery 
earnestness, and half of its weekly contents were supplied by Ger- 
ald Massey, who acted as editor. This enterprise cost him five 
situations in less than twelve months; twice because he was de- 
tected burning a candle far on into the night, and three times because 
of the tone of the opinions to which he gave utterance. 

Gerald Massey is a teacher through the heart. He is familiar 
vrith the passions, and leans toward the tender and loving aspect of 
our nature. He takes after Burns more than after Wordsworth. 
He is still but a young man, yet he has crowded into the twenty- 
six years already the life of an old man. He won his experience 
in the school of poverty among the overburdend toilers, and he has 
thus nobly earned the right to speak to them as a man and a brother. 
His themes are chiefly suggested by oppressions and wrongs ; and 
the burden of his songs is the elevation of his fellow-man. Listen, 
while he sings 

there's no dearth of kindneiSs. 

There*s no dearth of kindness There^s no dearth of kindness 
• In this world of onrs ; Thongh it be unspoken, 

Only in our blindness From the heart it boildeth 

We gather thorns for flowers ! Rainbow smiles in token— 

Oatward, we are spuming— That there be none so lowly, 

Trampling one another, Bat have some angel-tonoh ; 

While we are inly yearning Yet, nursing loves unholy, 

At the name of " Brother !" We live for self too much t 
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At the wild-rose blowelb, 

Am nam the happy rirer, 
KtndnoM finely floweth 

In the heart forever. 
Bat if men will henker 

STer for golden dut, 
Klngliest bearu will canker, 

Brighteet splrito ruat 



There*! no dearth of kindoaai 

In thia world of ours ; 
Only In oar biindiMsa 

We gather thorns for flowers I 
O cherish God's best giving, 

Falling Arom above ! 
Life were not worth living, 

Were It not for Love. 




HARES. 

HARES are a common animal in England. There it is hunted 
for its flesh, and also for sport. When hunted with grayhounds, 
the amusement is called coursing. The hare is very much like the 
rabbit in form, though rather larger, and its color is slightly differ- 
ent. A black spot on the extremity of its ears is a simple method 
of distinguishing it. Some persons can distinguish the hare by the 
sparkle of its eyes. • 

This animal does not burrow like the rabbit, but makes a kind of 
nest of grass and other materials. This nest is called " a form," 
and in it the hare lies, and, trusting to its concealment, it will often 
remain quiet until the foot of an intruder almost touches it. 
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This animal encounters innumerable foes besides man. Foxes, 
weasels, ferrets, and all tbeir tribes, are unmerciful enemies, and 
sometimes a large hawk will destroy a leveret, as the young hare is 
called. Although destitute of. all means of defense, the hare is of- 
ten enabled to escape by the quickness of its hearing and sight, 
which give it timely warning of the approach of an enemy, and. 
enable it to escape to a place of safety. 

In cold countries the hare changes its fur duriil^ Winter, and be* 
comes white, like the arctic fox and the ermine. 



SUGAR-CANE. 

THE sugar-cane is the chief source 
of the sugar of commerce. 
About eleven twelfths of all* ^he su- 
gar used is obtained from this plant. 
Though a native of the old world, it 
was almost unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans. It was familiar in the 
East in remoter times, and appears 
to have been cultivated in China long 
before the periods of written history. 
Through Sicily and Spain it reached -^ 
the Canary Islands, and from thence 
was transplanted to St. Domingo by 
the Spaniards in 1520. From that 
island it gradually spread over the 
West Indies, and the tropical regions of America. 

The sugar-cane flourishes best where the mean temperature is 
from 75^ to 77° ; but it can be cultivated* where the mean tempera- 
ture is from 66° to 68°. Hence it grows far beyond the tropics. 
This plant rarely ripens its seed even in the most propitious locali- 
ties. Young plants are raised, therefore, from portions of the stem 
planted for the purpose ; and when cultivated for sugar they are 
rarely allowed to come to flowers. There are many varieties of the 
sugar-cane, as there are of com and other plants which have long 
been cultivated. In Louisiana there are five diflferent varieties, cul- 
tivated in different localities, according as they are best adapted to 
the climate. 
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In many tropical countries, besides furnishing an article of luxury, 
it for^ an article of the ordinary food. The ripe stalk of the plant 
is chewed and sucked, and almost incredible quantities are consumed 
in this way. Large ship loads of raw sugar-cane are brought into 
the markets of Manilla, Philippine Islands, and Rio Janeiro, South 
America ; and it is plentiful in the market at New Orleans. In the 
Sandwich, and many other islands of the Pacific, almost erery child 
has a piece of Ibugar-cane in its hand ; while in our own country 
the negroes become fat on the abundant juice of the ripening cane. 

This nutritiTC property of the raw juice of the sugar-cane arises 
from the circumstance that it contains, besides the sugar to which 
its sweetness is owing, a considerable proportion of gluten, as well 
as those necessary mineral substances which are present in all our 
staple forms of vegetable food. Sugar-cane is capable of sustaining 
aiiirnal lile and streiigth without the addition of other forms of nour- 
ishment. But tbis is not the case with sugar. In a certain sense it 
helps to nourish us, but it is unable of jtself to sustain animal life. 

The juice of the sugar-cane varies in composition and richness, 
with the variety of eane, the nature of the soil, the mode of culti- 
vation, and the dryciess of the season. The richness in sugar varies 
with many circumstances, also, and: especially with what is called 
the ripeness of the cane. It is a curious circumstance in the chem- 
ical history of this plant that the sap sweetens only to a certain dis- 
tance up the stem ; the upper part, which is still growing, yielding 
abundance of sap, but comparatively little sugar. One reason of 
this probably is, that as fast as the sugar ascends with the sap, it is 
converted into woody matter, which is built into the substance of the 
growing stem and leaves. In consequence of this want of sweet- 
ness the upper part of the cane is cut off, and only the lower ripe 
paA employed in the manufacture of sugar. 

The canes are cut with a large knife. The leaves and tope are 
then cut off and lefl in tKe field, while the lower part of the stalk 
is gathered and carried to the mill. These ripe canes are passed 
between heavy iron crushing rollers, which squeeze the juice out. 
This juice is run into large vessels, where it is clarified by the ad- 
dition of lime and 'Other applications. The action of this lime is 
two-fold. It removes or neutralizes the acid which rapidly forms in 
the fresh juice, and at the same time combines with the gluten of 
the juice, and carries it to the bottom. This gluten acts as a natu- 
ral ferment, causing the sugar to run to acid. Henc*e itB speedy re- 
moval is necessary. 
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After beuig clarified in this way and sometimes filtered, liie Juice 
is boiled rapidly down, then run into wooden vessels to cool iand 
crystallize, and, finally, when crystallized, is placed in perforated 
casks to drain. What remains in these casks is Muscovado or 
common sugar ; the drainings are well known by the name of Mo- 
lasses. 

Simple as this process is in description, it is attended with many 
difficulties in practice. It is difficult to squeeze the whole of the 
juice out of the cane ; it is difficult to clarify the juice with suffi- 
cient rapidity to prevent it from fermenting ; it is difficult to boil it 
down rapidly without burning or blackening. Though none of these 
difficulties are insurmountable, they prove so formidable in practice, 
it is estimated that an average of only about one half of all the 
sugar contained in the cane is sent to market. 
. An acre of sugar-cane is estimated to yield from three to four 
tons of sugar ; and each ton of sugar about seventy gallons of mo- 
lasses. Stolle estimated that the total quantity of sugar annually 
manufactured in the world amounts to four thousand and five hun- 
dred millions of pounds. The quantity annually consumed in En- 
gland is equal to about thirty pounds for each individual. 



THE JOYS I HAVE TASTED. 

VOICES of song are sounding in my ears, and the burden of the 
song is " The sunny, sunny hours of childhood ; How soon 
they've passed away." I am surrounded with a dreamy atmosphere, 
and as I fall to musing my life is in the past: I muse of childhood's 
beauteous season, for I too have tasted its joys, and rejoiced in its 
brief summer. No longer am I conscious of the intervening years, 
while I recall the various freaks which the active mind of childhood 
invents for its own diversion. Even now I laugh at the unbending 
dignity which I assumed when, as minister or orator, I harangued the 
extensive audience of chairs (one or two of them occupied) which 
surrounded me, or again as teacher I taught a " wee one" his A, B, C. 
Then I rememb^ed the great garret chamber, with its bare tim- 
bers ornamented with a few bunches of dried herbs, or perhape 
some choice seed com, the ears braided together with parts of their 
own husks, puzzling my childish brain wonderfully to discover how 
it was accomplished. Then there was the great chimney passing 
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directljr through the middle of the chamber. Oh, it was a maasive 
pale! aiding me in forming conceptions of the tower of Babel, at the 
same time being of great ase in our plays of '' hide-and-seek." 

Sometimes my sisters and mysself turned painters, then scoke- 
berries and pig-weed were in great demand. The 'iinest water 
colors have never since looked so beautiful to me, as did their rich 
red and dark green, mingled together according to our best designs. 
Striking, indeed, were the parrots and butterflies brought out by 
ottr magic art. 

I can scarcely refrain from mentioning a veteran washing ma- 
dune, .occupying a part of the chamber, taking up about as much 
room as a threshing-machine now-a-days ; but I will pass over its 
woB^rful advantages to us children for the present, while I call to 
mind the long winter evenings when we clustered around our dear 
old grandmother, to listen to her exciting stories of revolutionary 
days, and the sage precepts in rhyme from " Dilworth's Spelling 
Book." Yes, all these are still fresh in my memory, and lend a 
roseate hue to those careless, happy days. 

But, while I acknowledge the joys of childhood, my thoughts pass 
on to the time when the child merged into the girl ; the time when 
youthful responsibilities were fairly assumed, and ambitious hopes 
took possession of my mind ; when the old garret chamber was de- 
serted for a neater and more tastefully decorated apartment, and I 
began to form plans for my future — ^that future always bright and 
joyous. How my cheek would glow and my heart pulsate to those 
imaginary deeds of benevolence and love, to the accomplishment of 
which I looked forward with so much confidence. Following in 
the footsteps of the philanthropic Howard ; giving to the poor, neg- 
lected, sick, or dying prisoner the long-desired cup of pure water ; or 
whispering words of lofty encouragement to the repentant criminal, 
I saw the sullen, hardened features relax into a smile of gratitude ; 
what an earnest faith then took possession of my mind, and how I 
looked to heaven with tearful eyes, and asked for aid in the fulfill- 
ment of my desire to actually relieve distressed humanity. 

" Oh, God !" I cried, " let me not live a drone, where labor is so 
much needed." , 

What cared I for bufieting, scorn, and neglect ? What was re- 
Bown ? What the whole world, compared with the '* exulting 
(MOse^ of doing goQd, Then, faith and hope went hand in hand, 
ffiod. J. ki^ew though one path of usefulness was closed to me others 
were open all arpund. 
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Were not these imaginuigt as truly a part of my youthiiil extiytc 
ence as the common routine of eating and sleeping ? Had theV 1, 
not a purpose to serve in the formation of my character ? Oi^ ^/ 
should such youthful dreams be checked as unfitting one for the'^ 
stem realities of life ? The bright halo of memory surrounding the 
youthful period of existence consists of such aspirations, and do not 
these aspirations reach their ultimate in future usefulness, the good 
deeds of manhood ? 

'* Still let me hope — Tain hope, perhaps ! that those 
Whom I shall strive to bless — 
The wanderer reclaimed, the fatherless, 

May stand around mj grave, 
With the poor prisoner and the poorest slave. 
And breathe an humble prayer, 
I That thej may die like him whose bones are moldering there." 

In my youth I felt that I was happy ; happier than in childhood ; 
for I had greater resources in an increase of knowledge. Then, 
I began to appreciate in earnest the parental love which, as an 
" ever-beaming cynosure" glowed above me, encouraging and di- 
recting me in the path leading to true happiness. 

The time spent at school is tbe halcyon season of youth, and 
there are few who would not recall those blissful days, with their 
sports, their friendships, and their pursuits. Yes, we would recall 
them, forgetting that the things which th^n interested us so deeply 
would now appear of small importance. 

We can see the growth of the oak, although so slow in attaining 
its proportions, while we virtually fail to acknowledge the growth of 
mind. But let us now read a volume that pleased us much in other 
days, and we will find the ideas do not seem so vast and comprehen- 
sive as they then did, and we can scarcely realize how we then re- 
garded it as a book so wonderful. 

No, I would not ask for a return of youth ; its joys belong prop- 
erly to its season, and [(properly estimated, will enhance the joys of 
coming years. Like the garments we have outgrown and laid aside, 
they have served their purpose, and we should no more regret them 
than the oak should regret the decaying leaves that have fallen around 
its roots, and which now, with their nourishment, support the vigorous 
trunk, and add beauty and freshness to its branches and foliage. 

Time has passed on ; many of my youthful visions have van- 
ished; I have seen my most sacred friendships rudely repulsed. 
Where most I looked for sympathy I have found coldness. I have 

5 
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known the joys which spring up in a mother's hetrt, tad in com- 
parison the joys of childhood and youth fade, &de away. 

I had a noble boy ; ere he had passed his first summer his Anther 
was taken from us, and we were left for one another ; then my thoughts, 
my very life, seemed for him alone. As I watched the bu^ngs of 
intellect, how my anxious heart prayed that he might be "good, 
beautiful, and true !" As his mind began to seek for knowledge, to 
distinguish between the true and false, how joyfully would I witness 
his preference for the good ! But his little spirit became '* too full of 
hidden life longer on earth to dwell," and when four summers had 
shed their light upon his brow, he cast off his more material part, 
to bathe in the purer light of the upper skies. 

Thus have my joys, like the stars of morning obscured by supe- 
rior light, passed away ; I have learned that the mind is subject to 
the law of progression ; I find that n6w truths are ever ready for 
tiiose who search for them, and I ask not for a return of the joys 
which cluster around childhood ; neither for those of youth : these 
have performed their mission. Shall we still cling to them ? No, 
not while there are joys for us yet to attain ; joys so bright, so 
beautiful, and so enduring, that, as in childhood we failed to appre- 
ciate the enlarged sphere and capabilities of youth ^nd manhood, so 
now we form no adequate conception of the bliss of spirit life. 
No ; no ! the time can never' come when we shall have need to look 
to the past for higher joys, since all will be concentrated, and ever 
increase in the sphere of light and love beyond the present. 

JThere we shall meet those for whom we have mourned, and 
death will no more sever ties of love. 

** Oh, if no other boon were given, 

To keep our hearts from wrong and stain. 
Who would not try to win a heaven 
Where all we love shall live again." 

RoCKTON, III., JVbv.j 1864. E. A A. 



Reading. — Get a habit, a passion for reading; not by flying 
from book to book, with the squeamish caprice of a literary epicure ; 
but read systematicatUy, closely, thoughtfully, analyzing .every sub- 
ject as you go along, and laying it up carefully and safely in your 
memory. It is only by this mode that your information will be at 
the same time extensive, accurate, and useful. — Wirt. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS. 

Thb foDowing Mae*, lo beaatiftiU^ deteribing Chriatsiu toanea, we ted in an old Bofton 
paper.— Ed. 



Christmas ! merry Christmas ! 

WHh revolving year, 
Woloomest of rounds 

That strike upon the ear ; 
Pleasures, sports, and frolics. 

Bringing in yonr train, 
Merry, merry Christmas, 

Here you are again ! 

Churches gayly trimmed 

With evergreen and holly 
Every one we meet 

Looking very jolly — 
Worldly cares forgotten. 

Glorious times at home — 
Christmas is not coming : 

Christmas, hoys, has come ! 

Hearty wishes greeting us 

From both old and young, 
The merry Christmas in the heart 

Leaping to the tongue ; 
Presents interchanging. 

Friendships closer bound — 
Merry Christmas ! what a world 

Of magic in the sound ! 

Night before, when quiet 

Reigns throughout the house, 
One there is, that creeps about, 

NoiseljBSs as a mouse, 
Rows of stockings filling. 

Choicest gifts bestows. 
Feeling all the while a joy 

A mother only knows. 

little folks a-bed. 

Nestled close together. 
Wisely speculating 

On the morrow's weather, 
Full of Christmas legends. 

Talking while they dream. 
Of naught but old Santa Clans 

Aii,4 lus pranoisg team. 



Morning comes at last. 

Now what deafening clatter. 
Hear the tiny little feet 

Round the chamber patter. 
See, what heaps of presents ! 

Nobody forgot. 
From big and manly Charley, 

Down to little ** Tot." 

jPather joins the frolic. 

Cheated of his sleeping, 
Mysterious little parcels 

From his pockets peej^g; 
Now beset on every side. 

Struggling to get clear. 
Hear the merry Christmas shout 

That rings about his ear. 

Home returned from church 

With sharpened appetite. 
What a Christmas dinner 

Opens to the sight ! 
Tables groaning with a weight 

Of every thing that's hearty. 
Uncles, aunts, cousins, friends, 

Never such a party ! 

^See the havoc making 

With the goodly cheer ! 
Turkeys, geese, and chickens. 

How they disappear ! 
Now they bring the Christmas pies. 

And now the pudding comes 
How the little roguish eyes 

Sparkle at the plums. 

Merry, merry Christmas ! 
Nothing seems to lack ; 
Songs are sung, and now tiiie joket 
And nuts begin to crack. 
" Here's to Merry Christmas !" . 

Such a dash of glasses — 

«* Here's to Merry Christmas P ' 

Round the table passei . 
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Lftogldiig, dancing, siAging, Christmas, merry Christmas ! 

Keyer-ending Ain, Byer welcome sound ; 

Christmas, merrj Chrittaa*, To the g«od old holiday 

Has but jost begun. Let the pledge go-round. 

Christmas trees with presents Shout your merry greetings out. 

Bending to the floor. Ring, ye pealing chimes, 

Happy groups of faces, ! they're worth the living fbr. 

Ne'er such times before. These merry Christmas tim«i ! 



"DO YOU TAKE THE PAPERS?" 

ONE of our exchanges has Jiigood story about a man who never 
took a paper, but depended upon his neighbors for the news. 
It is worth being told over a dozen times, so we repeat it for the 
enjoymei^ of our readers. 

" Exciting times, these," said we to our neighbor Slow, after run- 
ning a hasty glance over the late foreign news. 

" Eh?" said he, as if he didn't exactly understand. 

" About the war in the East, we mean." 
' "Hadn't heard of it. What's it all about? Well, them Down 
Easters always was a quarrelsome set of folks." 

" Oh, it isn't they "that are fighting ; it's Turkey and Russia, and 
England and France have declaired in favor of Turkey. Napoleon 
has sent out quite a fleet." 

" Napoleon ! Why, I thought he was dead long ago. The his- 
tory says so." 

" Yes, but this is a nephew of flis — Louis Napdeon, they call him. 
He is the Emperor of the French." 

" Why, I thought Louis Philippe was the Emperor." 

" Yes, so he was, but he's dead now." 

" Well, that beats all." 

" It seems," we continued, after a pause, " that the Nebraska Bill 
has been disposed of." 

"Hung, I suppose you mean. Well, I'm glad of it. He de- 
served it." 

" What for ?" asked we, puzzled. 

" Why, anybody that'll keep a dozen wives deserved to be dis- 
posed of, as you call it." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Why, isn't this Nebmska Bill the same man I've heard tell of 
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that has set up for a prophet somewhere, and married I doa*i know 
how many wives ?" 

" Oh, no ; that's quite a different man, Brigham Young, who lires 
up in Utah." 

** Then, who is Nebraska Bill, anyhow V* 

*^ It isn't a man at all. It's a law proposing to annul the Missouri 
Compromise." 

" Oh," said Mr. Slow, in a manner which showed that he was 
still puzzled. '^ Well, I reckon Daniel Webster had something to 
say about that. He's a great man, Daniel." 

" So he was, Mr. Slow ; but he is not living now." 

" Dead ! Gracious, you dont say so. When did that happen ?" 

* About two years ago." 

" Two years ago ! And I never heard of it. I'll have to tell 
Polly of that. By the way, where's your brother ?" 

" He's in Washington. We heard from him half an hour ago. 
He had just arril^ecl there at daylight this morning." 

" You don't mean to say that a letter came from Washington in 
half an hour?" 

" No, of course not. The news came by telegraph." 

"Telegraph?" 

" Yes ; it doesn't take over a minute to come that way." 

" How yer talk ! Five hundred miles in a minute ! But yoa'r© 
joking ?" 

" Joking, Mr. Slow ? Assuredly not. I thought, of course, you 
understood the rapidity of the telegraph." 

" Then it's true ? Five hundred miles in a minute ! Well, that 
beats the Dutch. I must tell PoUy of that." 

" Mr. Slow, I want to ask a question." 

" Certainly, as many as you like." 

" Do you take the papers .?" 

" No, I don't ; but what makes you think of that ?" 

^ I thought you didn't. I should think you would wish to do- so, 
in order to get the news." 

'* Oh, I get the news as quick as most folks. I hear the people 
talking about it, and learn it that way." 

" And yet you hadn't heard of the European war." 

" Well, no, I didn't haK)en to hewr of that." 

" Or about Louis Napoleon ?" 

"Why, no." 

" Or the Nebraska Bill, and the death of Daniel Webster?" 

.5* 
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"No,but— * . , 

« Or the telegraph ?" 

'^ No. That beats all. Five htindred miles in a minute ! Won't 
it make Polly stare ?" 

And Mr. Slow forthwith belied his name by walking rapidly home, 
full of the intelligence which was to overwhelm P<41y with surprise. 



OHARACTfeRlSTIC NAMES OF STATES, CITIES, AND 
INHABITANTS. 

THE State of New York is called the " Empire State ;" Vermont, 
the " Green Mountain State ;" New Hampshire, the " Granite 
State ;" Massachusetts, the " Bay State ;" Connecticut, the " Free- 
stone," and sometimes the " Nutmeg State ;" Pennsylvania, the 
" Keystone State ;" Virginia, the " Old Dominion,'* and sometimes 
the "Mother of Statesmen;" Delaware, the "Diamond State;" 
South Carolina, the ^' Pahnetto State;" Texas^ the "Lone Star;" 
California, the " Golden Region,", or " Eldorado ;" Mississippi, the 
" Bayou State ;" Michigan, the " Peninsular State ;" Wisconsin is 
sometimes called the " Badger State ;" and Ohio, the " Buckeye State. ' 

Cities, also, have, received these characteristic names. Wash- 
ington is called the " City of Magnificent Distances ;" Baltimore, the 
« Monumental City ;*' Philadelphia, the " Quaker City," or the " City 
of Brotherly Love ;" New York, the " Empire City," or the " Com- 
mercial Emporium ;" Boston, the " Athens of America," or the " City 
of Notions," and the " Puritan City ;" New Haven, the « Elm City;" 
Buffalo, the " Queen City of the Lakes ;" Pittsburg, the " Iron City ;" 
Cleveland, the " Forest City ;" Cincinnati, the " Queen City of the 
West," or " Porkopolis ;" Chicago, the " Garden City ;" St. Louis, 
the " Mound City ;" Louisville, the " Falls City ;" New Orleans, the 
" Crescent City." 

Inhabitants have also been designated by names which apply to 
particiflar sections of the country. The term " Yankee" is often 
applied to all the inhabitants of the New England States ; but it 
properly belongs only to those of Connecticut. The citizens of Ver- 
mont are known as " Green Mountain Boys ;" of Massachui^tis, as 
" Sons of the Pilgrims ;" of New Jersey, as " Jerseymen," and 
" Jersey Blues ;" of Florida, as " Cow Boys ;" of Missouri, some- 
times as " Pukes ;" of Iowa, as " Hawkeyes ;" of Illinois, as " Suck- 
ers ;" of Indiana, as " Hoosiers ;" of Wisconsin, as " Badgers ;" of 
Michigan, as " Wolverines ;" of Ohio, as " Buckeyes." 
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TRUTHFULNESS. 

BY MRS. C. A. HUNTER. 

DO my little friends know what is meant by a truthiiil child or a 
tnithfol person ? Let me tell you. In order to be reidly truth- 
ful, a child must not only refrain strictly from speaking a falsehood, 
or in any way misrepresenting facts, but the whole life and all tiie 
conduct must be above deceit. There are some persons yrbo Uunk 
themselres very good, and who would not dare to utter an open 
fialsehood, but who are very far from deserving a reputation for. gen- 
uine truthfulness. There are many ways of telling lies without 
uttering a direct falsehood in words. Deception of any kind is false 
and mean. We should at all times be true to our hig^st and holi- 
est emotions. • 

It is not many years since that part of Ohio, which is known as 
the Western Reserve, was almost an unbroken wilderness. Among 
its early settlers was a family by the name of Childs, who had left 
one of the most flourishing literary villages of New York and set- 
tled in the town of S , which at that time contained very few 

inhabitants ; but those few were intelligent, public-spirited persons, 
who had already erected an academy and established an exceUeat 
school. And to this school Mr. Childs immediately sent his chil- 
dren, having been attracted to that place principally by ikte opportu- 
nity it seemed to afford of continuing their education. 

Lucy, the eldest child, was a modest, timid girl, about twelve 
years of age, although so small and bashful that she appeared much 
younger. Every thing seemed new and strange to her, and she was 
at first quite lonely ; but at the close of the forenoon school several 
giris of her own age, and some who were much older, came and 
conversed with her, and kindly requested her to join in their sports, 
which she did, though at first they seemed to her rather boisterous. 
But she soon forgot her timidity, and was playing quite merrily, 
when, in running around the stove to catch another girl, she bounded 
upon the shovel, which had been carelessly left on the floor in front 
of the stove, and broke the handle. Here then was real trouUe. 
Oh ! how her spirits sunk as she looked upon the fragments and 
thought, " What will the teacher say ?" 
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She could play no more ; and, going to her seat, she tried in rain 
to study, while the other scholars crowded together, and agreed that 
no one should tell who broke the shovel. The time soon arrived 
for the commencement of the afternoon school, and the pupib were 
all quietly seated, when the teacher entered, and went directly to 
the stove to renew the fire. Oh ! how his face colored with yexa- 
tion as his quick eye detected the mischief; and, glancing around 
the room, he called out sharply, *' Who broke this shovel ?" 

No one spoke, and the very silence was painful to poor Lucy, 
who felt severely tried. Her high regard for truth would not permit 
her to remain silent, although ^he knew that no one would expose 
ker. Had she been less a stranger, or could she have seen the 
teacher alone, and told him all, the task would have been compara- 
tively light. But noble principles were strong within her, and she 
arose, trembling with emotion, and said distinctly, " Mr. M., I broke 
it ;" and immediately sunk into her seat, for she felt that every eye 
was up#n her. 

And well was she rewarded for iier noble conduct, for in an in- 
rtaat eyery trace of anger had vanished from the brow of Mr. M., 
and his whole countenance lighted up with a glow of admiration, as 
he said, *' Well, if you did, you have abundantly paid for it. Suck 
an example of noble truthfulness is worth more than all the shoyela 
in the State." Then, turning round, he called upon the whole school 
to respect and honor the little girl who had come, an entire stranger, 
, N among them, and set them such a beautiful example. And from 

that day, not only was Lucy a general favorite in the school, but 
she ever found in Mr. M. and his family faithful and warm-hearted 
friends. Such was her reward for truthfulness. 



I Know Better. — " / know better ^"^ is often an ugly expressioD. 
We have heard boys and girls use it, when they were surly and 
cross, in contradicting those who wish to do them good. It is fre* 
quently used by young persons to their parents, and those older than 
themselves. Let the young remember that if they acquire the habit 
of pretending to knovo better than all others, they will, when it is too 
late, be likely to find that they know less than most people. Such 
a Asposition is very opposite to that humility and docility which be- 
come all who wish to be wise, and it is particularly disagreeable in 
the young. 
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THE PLAY-HOUSE, 

BY ANW PRESTOK. 

Tmu bemtiftil Unoi oan not Ml tobrjngyl ea i mt memoriM to many of our re«d«n. 

Who has not been a child, and made 

A play-house 'neath the trees ? 
And who so old but groweth young, 

While passing one of these ? 

I saw one in the cool, green nook, 

Anear a cottage wall, 
Built cunningly with many rooms, 

And stored with play-things small ! 

Prompt little hands had laid some walls. 

And swept the mossy floors. 
And sticks across. the opening laid 

Were gravely called the " doors." 

On showy shelves, which oft would fall, 

Were treasures rare, I ween — 
The broken china glistened there, 

In blue, and red, and green. 

The golden light of childhood's morn. 

While gazing, round me stole, 
And fragrance from its sweet dim shores 

Swept breeae-like o*er my soul. 

Once more I trod that green-mossed bank, 

Where 'neath a school-house tree. 
From tiny acorn cups we drank, 

And called it '* taking tea." 

We played our " meeting" o'er again,^ 

And I was preacher there. 
And with mock gravity we wore 

Our seripus Quaker air. 

But thou who put on matron airs. 

And played the " mother*' then, 
The fairest one of all the school, 

Now walketh not with men. 

Thou, too, whose dark eyes proudly beamed. 

The stateliest of that band, 
'Mid summer toils hast gone away, 

Unto the «* silent land." 
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Thmt itooMM liUl, their Utile eheeks 

'Gftinst flitter noeeei Uy, 
While of thoee three who levied on them 

Bat I, the weakeet, stay. 

Oh ! earth would be one fyineral pyre, 

And lifii a dreaoKtf pftip. 
If beauty did not live for aye» 

And loTe and God remain. 



KINDNESS. 



HOW easy it is to be kind, says Uncle Roger. But, may-be, that 
some bright, black-eyed boy thinks it hard indeed to be kind to 
every body. Perhaps that little boy is thinking of an unkind play- 
mate, who never tries to be kind to any one. 

" Now, there's John Mason, for instance," says he ; "I don't like 
that boy, for he is always teasing me, and stealing my marbles, or 
breaking my kite, and doing every other mean thing. Oh ! wait till 
I catch " 

Stop ! stop ! little friend, threats don't sound well from such little 
boys ; besides, if your playmate does wrong, it can not possibly b^ 
any excuse for you. Did you ever try the power of kindness ? If 
you have, and tried it faithfully, I am sure that you would not so 
easily get angry with your fellows. 

When your schoolmates offend you, seek first to know whether 
they intended to hurt your feelings, or do you wrong. If they did, 
seek the first opportunity of doing them a kindness of some sort — 
repay all their wrongs with kind actions, and you may be sure of. 
feeling much happier yourself, and getting the love of those around 
you. 

Now Uncle Roger is not an old mail, but he has often seen and 
felt the " power of kindness," and knows, by experience, how good 
it is. He has often observed that kind boys make good sons, and 
as the good sons grow older and become faUiers, they know how to 
teach their children to be kind and good. 

If boys and girls would strive to avoid giving offense, and do right 
always, they would be happier, and make others happy also ; and 
if our young readers would always be happy, they must always be 
kind, and that would please one, at least, whom you only know as 

Uncls Rooir. 



THE YOUNG PENMAN. 

BY MRS. J. H. HANAFORD. 

WELL, my dear nephew, this is your copy-book, is it?", said 
Uncle Henry to George Pierce. " You have made great pro- 
gress since I saw it last." 

'*Yes, uncle, I am determined to succeed in becoming a good 
penman." 

The uncle looked thoughtfully at the young man ; then taking his 
hand he drew him to a seat upon the sofa wh^re he sat himself, and 
said with a serious manner : " Let me tell you a short story of two 
young men that I once knew. One of them was a school-bov in my 
native village, and a duller pupil teacher never had ; while me art 
of writing was one he least loved or practiced. The hours spent by 
his kind teacher in urging him to hold his pen aright, keep his copy- 
book clean, and form the letters well, were all in vain. He could 
not, because he would not, learn ; and when he left school, he could 
barely write his name so that it could be deciphered. Since that 
period he has hardly placed pen to paper. His better educated 
wife does all the writing necessary in his business, corresponds 
with his friends ; and the pen which he might have learned to use 
is as useless to him as an artist's pencil to the untaught savage, 
while his self-respect and feeling of independence are frequently 
wounded when he remembers what a poor penman he is. 

" There was another boy who attended school in a neighbt)ring acad- 
emy whose penmanship was faultless and his copy-book a model. 
He could imitate any style of writing, and his chirography often re- 
sembled copper-plate. He was proud of his ability. His friend? 
extolled his diligence and rejoiced in his success. But he perverted 
his talents for penmanship, and one fatal day he applied his art of 
successful imitation, and signed the name of another to a check for 
some thousands of dollars. The counterfeit signatiure was so per- 
fect that the banker did not question it ; but, as iniquiiy can never 
be long concealed, the forgery was discovered, and traced to its 
audunr. That elegant penman is now in the States Prison for a bad 
use of the power he possessed. His good penmanship was his 
curse. Now, George, whose place would you prefer, and whose 
path would you pursue ?" 

^ Oh, uncle, I would prefer ignorance to crime any day ; but I: 
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believe I may become a good penmui, and yet never reach the 
States Prison. It was not so much the young man's penmanship as 
his eovetousness which carried hira thither." 

'* Yet if he had not been a penman he could neyer haye signed 
(he check." 

** True, uncle ; but if he had still possessed the same desire to do 
eril, he would have got there by some other way. I mean to prac- 
tice penmanship that I may one day be a clerk, and aid in support- 
ing my aged parents. If I do not .cherish a desire to do wrong, and 
am content to gain wealth by industry rather than by fraud, I have 
no fear that my penmanship will do me any injury." 

" Right — ^right — ^my noble boy ! and may God help you to succeed 
in your high purposes. I wished to see what views you had on this 
point, yd I am satisfied. You need not fear to acquire knowledge 
of any kind, so long as you have moral principle enough to aid you 
in the right use of it. ' Knowledge is power,' for good or for evil ; 
and to give knowledge to a bad man is like placing deadly weapons 
in the hands of an insane person ; while to bestow it on a good man 
is to furnish a skillful workman with appropriate tools." 



WASfflNGTON'S WATCH. 

THE Christian Watchman relates a striking anecdote of Wash- 
ington, in illustration of the practical good sense which he 
manifested in every thing. The incident speaks volumes upon the 
character of the Father of his Country. 

When his personal friend, Governeur Morris, was about going to 
Europe, Washington, along with several letters of introduction, gave 
him this charge : " To buy for him, at' Paris, a flat gold watch ; not 
the watch of a fool, or of a man desirous to make a show, but of 
which the interior construction shrill be extremely well cared for, and 
the exterior air very simple.^* 

What a mine of wisdom do these words suggest about men, as 
well as watches — "the interior well cared for, and the exterior 
air very simple !" Boys and girls, remember Washington's watch, 
and be just like it yourselves ! That is, pay great attention to jinr 
minds and hearts, caring much less about what you shall eat, drink, 
or wear. A gaudily-dressed person who is weak and ignorant, is 
about as worthless as a showy watch which does not keep good time. 
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BACILLARIA, OR STICK-ANIMALCULES. 



BY UNCLE GEORGE. 



WELL, boys and girls, if you are ready for business, we'll go di- 
rectly to our studies, or amusements, if you please ; for here 
study and play are about the same thing, so intensely interesting is 
the subject. Before we close up the campaign for the season, and 
yield the green world to winter, we'll take one farewell peep at the 
water-mosses, and see their beautiful structure. I promised you we 
would use an opportunity to examine the soft moss you called * frog- 
spittle.' We win ^^ow do so. Jennie, what does this seem to be ?'* 

" Seem ! it does'nt seem only, but it is a little wisp of green 
slime, sticking to the point of your knife." 

" And now what does it seem to be from a new point of vision ?" 

" Ah ! that's another thing. Now I see ropes of silver and gold 
twisted together, and chains of white crystal, and stars of emerald 
stones, and an endless variety of beautiful things." 

" Why, Jennie ! it's only a little green slime." 

" But you'll see nothing green in it now, Willie, only the jewels 
and rosettes of emerald." 

" No, I think not, if you keep your eye there all the time, cousni." 
* " Oh, thank you. I declare. Uncle Ge6rge, here we have 
a chain pump with half the buckets bottom upward, and 
the pipe made of glass, and a little gold dust in the bot- 
tom of every bucket, right side up or not — a California 
pump I'm sure !" 

" And here is the funniest of all creatures, a beautiful 
crystal chain, with gold knots at the joining of the links, 
which ^re full ovals, and very distinct. Is that a weed. 
Uncle George ? How can it grow so ?" 

" It belongs to the same family that the others do. I'll 
tell you all I know and guess about them, when you have 
found every variety we have here." 

" Well, then, here's another variety — a pump-log with a 
Virginia fence through it." 

" To keep the little animals from coming up the pump with the 
water, I suppose, Willie !" 

• 6 
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" A Utile closer observation would not lay you liable to Fanny's 
jests, my little friend. Are you sure the appearance is the right 
zig-zag of a Virginia fence ?" 

" O no ! Now I come to look closer, it's a spiral stairway running 
up the tubular column." 

** Ay ! to give the little fellows greater conveniences for coming 
up, is it ? I am glad your sharper viaion makes a more benevolent 
arrangement of it." 

" Well, what can y<m see, Fanny ? I should like to know." 

" I can see transparent stalks of sugar-cane with the sugar in 
yellow crystals all along the heart of it, and the joints of the stem 
made of deeper green than the rest ; and I see your fence, in a 
pump too, very like a staircase, Willie." 

" And what can our black-eyed wee one see ? — come, Johnny." 

" / see every thing ! — and something else." 

" Every thing is a great deal, Johnny, to add something else to. 
That seems too much like * all the world and the rest of mankind.^ 
I want my little boys to talk more correctly than Presidents and 
great men." 

" Oh, I meant every thing that the rest had seen, and something 
else. Pll stop to think before I get to be President." 

" Yes, Johnny, that will do, and think twice before you accept the 
dangerous position ; but it's the little bugs, and not the * big-bugs,' 
we are examining. What is the new shape you saw ?" 

" Oh, it's a long string of bright green and gold, that looks as if it 
was square, and had been made straight, and then twisted half 
round." 

" That is quite right according to appearances, Johnny ; but look 
sharper, and you'll find it is three-sided ; and if you look between 
those long rods, you will see triangular plates that have been shelled 
off from the end of this bar, like beuds dropped from the string. 
These are undoubtedly animals in their flinty shells, some of which 
have dropped their connection with the particular family to" which 
they owed their being. The general family is a very extensive one, 
and all that you have now seen is but a small section of the whole. 

" This class of existences has been named by naturalists Bacil- 
LARiA, or Stick-animalcules, because they resemble sticks ; the 
L^in word fbr ^i\c\i(bacillum) seems to be a good term to desig- 
mite them by, since to call them stick-animals, in plain English, 
w^uld not sound so wise. 

" There is much doubt among learned men about these creatures, 
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as to whether they are animal or vegetable. Some ofvtl^eji^iHslpfe- J / 
us seem decidedly to be animal, among yehich I 8hoiA£'^ikS\^lt)^K^^ 
Willie's * chain pumps' with half the buckets inverted, and Johniiy^'^ 
triangular string of beads, with k part of them shelled off. We 
might doubt about those branched and knotted stalks, if so many 
animalcules had not shown that tendency to sprout from the parent 
stock, like branches. These are a division of the Bacillaria named 
Gallionella, from Gaillon, a French naturalist. They are named 
also Box-chain Animalcules, from the same appearance that caused 
Willie to name his a chain-pump. Skeletons of these are found 
imbedded in solid rock, in vast quantities. 

** A very delicate species you have here in this 
branched and jointed specimen — known as the 
Rust-like Gallionella, found in peat-water or where 
there is*any mineral infusion. 

" There is in no work, that I have seen, any 
account of that peculiar chain with open, oval 
links and gold clasps which we have here ; and 
while it seems so unusual in its form, we may 
safely guess that it is one of the same great bust-liki oalxjonxlla. 
family of Bacillaria, and probably animal — ^the golden knots being 
clusters of eggs, or very minute animals. Though no drawing 
without colors can give an idea of its beauty, the subjoined sketch 
will convey a notion of its structure." 
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The natural size is one eight-hundredth of an inch in diameter. 



THE LIGHT OF KNOWLEDGE. 



BY ELiIinr BURRITT. 



KNOWLEDGE can not be stolen from you. It can not be 
bought or sold. You may be poor, and the sheriff come into 
your house and sell your furniture at auction, or drive away your 
cow, or take your lamb, and leave you homeless and penniless, but 
he can not lay the law's hand upon the jewelry of your mind. This 
can not be taken for debt ; neither can you give it away, though you 
give enough of it to fill a million minds. 
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I will tell you what such giving is like. Suppose now that there 
were no sun nor stars in the heavens, nor any thing that shone in 
the black brow of night, and suppose that a lighted lamp were put 
into your hand, which should burn wasteless and clear amid all the 
tempests that should brood upon this lower world. Suppose, next, 
that there were a thousand millions of human beings on the earth 
with you, each holding in his hand an unlighted lamp, filled with the 
same oil as yours, and capable of giving as much light. 

Suppose these millions should come, one by one, to you, and 
light each his lamp at yours, would they rob you of any light. 
Would less of it shine on your own path ? Would your lamp binm 
more dimly for lighting a thousand millions ? 

Thus it is, young friends. In getting rich in the things which 
perish with using, men have often obeyed to the letter that first 
commandment of selfishness : " Keep what you can get, *and get 
what you can." In filling your minds with the wealth of knowledge, 
you must reverse this rule, and obey this law : " Keep what you 
give, and give what you can." 

The fountain of knowledge is filled by its outlets, not by its inlets. 
You can learn nothing which you do not teach ; you can . acquire 
nothing of intellectual wealth except by giving. In the illustration 
of the lamps which I have given you, was not the light of the 
thousands of millions which were lighted at yours, as much your 
light as if it all came from your solitary lamp ? Did you not dispel 
darkness by giving away light ? 

Remember this parable, and whenever you fall in with an un- 
lighted mind in your walk'of life, drop a kind and glowing thought 
upon it from yours, and set it a burning in the world with a light 
that shall shine in some dark place to beam on the benighted. — 
Thoughts and Things at Home and Abroad, 



How Johnny Superscribed his Letter. — Not long since, it 
is said, a letter was sent from Doylestown, Pa., directed to " My 
Mammy, living in the city of Philadelphia." One day a small, 
fierce-looking old woman stuck her head up to the post-office win- 
dow, and called to a clerk in the office, saying, " Mister, is you got 
any letter there from my son Johnny ?" The young man happened 
to remember the one addressed to " My Mammy," and replied " Yes." 
On handing that letter to the woman it proved to be the very one 
that she expected from her son Johnny. 
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"OLD WONDER.EYES." 

WHEN Grace Greenwood was in England, she visited a 
family who lived in a large house in the country,, around 
which were beautiful gardens, and green lawns, and a great 
many pet animals, such as dogs, rare white kittens, gay par- 
rots, canaries, silver pheasants, and many others. One of 
these pets was an owl, that sat all alone by himself in a 
large green cage. He was a cross and surly old fellow. 

Grace Greenwood says: "I tried very hard to make 
friends with this owl, but it was of no use ; he never treated 
me with decent civility. One day, when I was oflfering him 
a bit of cake, he caught my finger and bit it till it bled; 
and I said to Mrs. M., ^ Why do you keep that cross old 
creature V 

" I noticed that my friend looked sad when she answered 
me, saying. ' We only keep him for our dear little Minnie's 
sake — ^he was her pet.' I had never heard of little Minnie, 
so I asked about her, and was told the following story :" 

Minnie was a sweet, gentle little girl, who loved every 
body, and every creature that God has made ; and every 
body and every creature she met loved her. Rough people 
were gentle to her, and cross people were kind. She could 
go up to vicious horses, and fierce dogs, and spiteful cats, 
and they would become quiet and mild. I don't think any 
thing could resist her loving ways, unless it were a mad buU 
or a setting-hen. 

One night, as Minnie lay awake in her little bed, in the 
nursery, listening to a summer rain, she heard a strange flut- 
tering and scratching in the chimney, and she called to her 
nurse, and said, " Biddy ! what is that funny noise up there ?'* 

Biddy listened, a moment, and said, '^Sure it's nothing 
but a stray rook. Now he's quite gone away — so go to 
sleep wid ye, my darling 1" 
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Minnie tried to go to sleep, like a good gifl ; bnt after 
awhile she heard that sonnd again, and presently something 
came flattering and scriCtching right down into4he grate, 
and out into the room ! Minnie called again to Biddy ; bnt 
Biddy was tired and sleepy, and wovld^nt wake np. 

It was so dark that Minnie conld see nothing, and she 
felt a little strange ; but she was no coward, and as the bird 
seemed very quiet, she went to sleep again after awhile, and 
dreamed that great flocks of rooks were flying over her, 
slowly, slowly, and making the darkness with their jet black 
wings. 




* She woke very early in the morning, and the first thing 
she saw was a great gray owl, perched on the bed-post at 
her feet, staring at her with his big, round eyes. He did 
not fly off when she started up in beij, btit only ruffled up 
his feathers and said, "Who!" Minnie had never seen an 
owl before ; but she was not afraid, and she answered mer- 
rily, " You'd better say ' Who I' why, who are you yourself, 
you queer, old Wonder-eyes ?" 
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llien she awoke Biddy, who was dreadfully frightened 
and called up the butler. He caught the owl, and put him 
in a cage. 

This strange bird was always rather ill-uatnred and gruff 
to every body but Minnie ; he seemed to take kindly to her 
from the first. So he was called " Minnie's pet," and no- 
body dispyted her right to him. He would take food from 
her little hand and never peck her ; he would perch on her 
shoulder and let her take him on an airing round the gar- 
den ; and sometimes he would sit and watch her studying 
her lessons, and look as wise and solemn as a learned pro- 
fessor, till he would fall to winking and blinking, and go 
off into a sound sleep. 

Minnie grew really fond of this pet, grave and unsocial 
as he was ; but she always called him by the funny name 
she had given him first — " Old Wwider-efyesP 

In the winter time little Minnie was taken ill, and she 
grew worse and worse, till her friends all knew that she was 
going to leave them very soon. Darling little Minnie was 
not sorry to die. As she had lov^d every body and every 
creature that God had made, she could not help loving Qod, 
and she was not afraid to go to Him when He called her. 

The day before she died she gave all her pets to her 
brothers and sisters, but she said to her mother, " You take 
good care of poor old Wonder- eyes, for he'll have nobody 
to love him when I am gone." 

The owl missed Minnie very much ; whenever he heard 
any one coming, he would cry " Who !" and when he found 
it was'nt his friend, he would ruffle up his feathers, and look 
as though he felt himself insulted. He grew crosser and 
crosser every day, till there would have been no bearing 
with him, if it had not been for the memory of Minnie. 

The next time I saw the old owl, sitting glaring and 
growling on his perch, I understood why he was so unhappy 
and sullen. My heart ached for him — but so did the finger 
he had bitten ; and I did not venture very near to tell him 
how sorry I was for him. When I think of him now, I 
don't blame him, but pity him for his crossness ;*and I always 
Bay to mysdf, ^' Pow old Wander-eyes P^—IAt(U PUgrvm. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

rE first and principal idea which prerails at the present age in regard to 
education, is the acquisition of knowledge. While opinions and precepts 
proclaim, as of primary importance, such knowledge as will fit its possessor for 
the duties of life, practice asserts the claims of intellectual training almost re- 
gardless of physieid deyelopment. Hence, in the great mass of schools, hi|^ as 
well as low, common as well as select, the mind is nursed to the injury of the 
hodj. The mental flame is kept burning at the expense of the physical nature. 

The mind is prepared for its action by instruction in yarious kinds of knowl- 
edge ; but while this process is going forward, the importance of a sound body 
is forgotten, and when the mental training is completed, the body has become 
BO enfeebled by neglect of its laws, that it is unable to sustain the mind in the 
performance of its duties. Thus too many get wisdom at the sacrifice of both 
health and strength, but such wisdom is most unwisely obtained. Of what 
arail are all the mental accomplishments without health, energy, and capacity 
for action ? 

To whom shall we look for a Yeform in these matters ? To teachers ? They 
can clo a rast deal to aid in bringing about so desirable a result ; but upon 
parents rests the burden of the responsibility. They may and should insist 
up<m better constructed school-rooms, efficient yentilation, suitable grounds for 
exercise during the recesses, and a reform in the course of instruction pursued 
by their children. These would enable the teacher to accomplish labors which 
are now beyond his powers. 

The study of physiology should be made a prominent branch in all our 
schools — we do not mean anatomy, which comprises the foundation, and almost 
the alpha and omega of too many of our text-books on this subject. Valuable 
as that department of physiology is to the surgeon and the physician, our 
children do not aU intend to fill these professions, and they have not time to 
waste on wnat will be of so little value, compared with the practical applica- 
tions of the principles of physiology and hygiene to every-day life. Let our 
children be taught how to manage their own physical organs, so as to secure to 
themseWes the greatest amount of health and longest life. Erery boy and girl, 
and eyery young man and young woman, should be thoroughly impi^essed with 
tlte fact, that upon the manner of eating, drinking, breathing, sleeping, and 
upon the careftil keeping of the skin of the whole body clean by frequent ablu- 
tions, and also- upon the regular and proper use of the muscles, bones, and brain, 
depends whether his life will be Tigorous, joyous, useftil, and long, or fteble, 
painful, useless, and short. 

But teachers should not wait until classes can be formed and text-books in- 
troduced before they impart instruction on so vitally important a subject. Let 
thsm commence at once, forming a dasB of the wlid« aobool, and never w te 
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dismiamng it aa to negleet for a nngle hour during the dtkj, or the entire term, 
eyen, a faithM observance and practice of the prinoiidee of physiology and 
hygiene. Let them neyer suffer an occasion to pass unimproved where a lesson 
may be imparted on this subject. Opportunities in abundance will occur for 
the instruction of such a class. These lessons may be imparted by a careM 
attention tu ventilation and the temperature of the room, by the position in 
which tho pupils sit, stand, or walk, and by attention to habits of cleanliness. 
Heads up, breast out, and stomach in, should be the motto. Uprightness in 
position is no less important to our physical well-being, than uprightness of con- 
duct to our moral welfare. 

In consequence of neglect of this kind of education, we see all around us phys- 
ical suffering, imbecility, and unprofitable lives, where might have been health, 
strength, and labors of usefulness. We behold intemperance in eating and 
drinking, and all their concomitant vices, because men have not been taught to 
heed the fact, that the pleasures arising from the obedience of God's laws are far 
greater and more enduring than any possible enjoyment which can be found in 
violations of those laws. 

Adam Clarfe, the distinguished biblical scholar and voluminous writer, said 
if he was remarkable for any thing when seven years old, it was that he could 
roll a larger stone than any boy of his age in the neighborhood. Doubtless 
much of the vast amount of mental labor which he was afterward enabled to ac- 
complish was owing to the foundation of a healthy body by early physical 
training. If we would have more Adam Clarkes among the men of our day, 
and of the next generation, we must see that our children are well developed, 
physically as well as mentally. 
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DECEMBER— the last month of our year, and the tenth of the old Roman 
year ; hence its name, fh)m decern, signifying ten. During this month the 
sun epters the tropic of Capridorn, and makes the winter solstice. This occurs 
about the 20th of the month, and then we have our shortest days and longest 
nights. The sun is above the horizon only about te^ hours, hence our days are 
only ten hours long, while the nights are fourteen hours long. 

Christmas. — This day occurs on the 25th of December, a day annually cele- 
brated in memory of the birth of Christ, which some believe to have occurred 
at that time. There is, however, no positive evidence that the event took place 
even at this season of the year. The day was first so celebrated in the year 98. 
It was ordered to be observed as a solemn feast, and divine service to be per- 
formed, by Pope Telesphorus, about a.d. 137. 

Animal. Instinct. — Every one must have observed a dog, when going to 
sleep on the floor or on the ground, turning himself round several times before 
he lies down. This act is doubtless a lingering instinct retained fifom his wild 
state, where he was accustomed to prepare his bed amid the tall grass or rushes 
by thus treading them down. 

India Bubbbr, or caoutchouc, was brought from South America to Europe 
early in the eighteenth century. It is formed from the juice of a tree, which 
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I mifc,! whflB kiolfkaui are jnade, in tiie finn of a ▼•gvteble miBc It flows 
HMet mbundaailj in a time of rain. 

OitRisTMAii Qambs.— Young people are often at a loss for good forfeitw in 
their games, and in the absence of adviee frequently impose absurd and some- 
times TUlgar penalties. Believing that children's gomes are not only innocent, 
but useftil when properly conducted, we will offer a few suggestions relative to 
fbrfeits. 

1. Let the person who has the forfeit to pay be required, first to laugh, next 
to sing, then to cry, and lastly to whistle. 

2. Put one hand where the other con not touch it. [The right hand to the 
left elbow.] 

8. Stand with your heels and back close to the wall, then stoop without mov- 
ing your feet and pick up the forfeit. 

4. Place the hands behind you and guess who touches them. Tou are not 'to 
be released until you guess right. 

6. Say ** Quixzical Quiz, kiss me quick*' — ^nine times without a mistake. 

6. Ask the person on whom the forfeit falls what musical instiyment he likes 
best ; then require him to give an imitation of it. 

7. Apply to the person who gives the forfeit for a situation at work. Then 
answer the question, which should be made appropriate to the calling in which 
the persons seeks work, such as ** How do you wash ?" " How do you iron ?" 
" How do you make a bed ?" " How do you clean knives ?** ** How do you 
mow ^* •* How do you reap ?" ** How do you plane .^" " How do you chop ?" 
etc., etc., etc. Each question must be answered by imitating the motions in 
performing these respective duties. 

HoNET-MooN.— Among the ancients, a beverage was prepared with honey, 
such as that known as mead, or metheglin. It was the custom to drink of this 
diluted honey for thirty days, <Mr a moon's age, after a wedding, hence arose the 
term " Honey-moon." 

Dbvensk >t>R Slaxdee. — The late Hon. S. S. Prentiss was once employed to 
defend a person who was on trial for libeL On examining the facts he found 
the case to be a very aggravated one; but, said he, ** I made these points: 
First, That the plaintifTs character was so bad that it was incapable of injury 
by slander ; and Secandlj^ That my client was so notorious a liar, that nobody 
would believe any statement he should make; and therefore he could not be 
guilty of the offense of libel. The jury," he added, " agreed with me on both 
points, and acquitted my client." 

I40CKE was asked how he acquired such extensive knowledge. *' I never," 
answered the philosopher, " was ashamed to ask for information." 

Ouft Latest WiBH.-^That gold dollars, like scandal, might grow big by cir^ 
oulation. 

Asteroids— The first of that little group of four small planets, whose 
(H'bite lie between those of Mars and Jupiter, known as the asteroids, was dis- 
eovered January 1, 1801. Within the six years next succeeding this discovery 
three more were observed, and the four were called Geres, Pallas, Juno, and 
Vesta. Until 1845 these constituted all that were known in that group — since 
then scarcely a year has passed without a discovery of one or more new aster- 
oid8,nntil thirty-three are now known as belonging to that group. The follow- 
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ing list ooirt&his the names and number of these planets aMording to their OMter- 
of discovery: 

L Ceres,— 2. Pallas,— 3. Juno,— 4. Vesta,— 6. Astrea,— 6. Hebe,— 7. IriS,-*-€. 
Flora,— 9. Metis,— 10. Hygea,— 11. Parthenope,— 12. Clio,— 13. Egeria,— 14. 
Irene, — 16. Eunomia, — 16. Psyche, — 17. Thetis, — 18. Melpomene, — 19. Por- 
tuna,— 20. Massalia,— 21. Lutetia,— 22. Calliope,— 28. Thalia,— 24. Themis,— 
26. Phocea,— 26. Proserpine,— 27. Euterpe,— 28. Bellona,— 29. Amphitrite,— 
30. ,—31. ,—32. Pomona,— 83. Polynmia. 

As twenty-nine of these asteroids hare been discoTered daring the last ten 
years, and two of them on the 28th of October last, it is quite probable that 
many more will yet be found belonging to the same group. 

Education or Idiots. — The comer stone of the New York Asylum for 
Idiots was laid on the 8th of September last, at Syracuse, N. Y. This will be 
the first building erected in the United States for the education of this unfbr- 
innate class of beings 

" Who 18 AwTAmcnc ^* inquired a liltle boy of his mother, one day, on re- 
turning firom school. " I donH know, unless she is some old maid down South," 
was her reply. 
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Wkbstcr and his Ma8Tkb>Pisob8. By Ber. 
B. F. Teffk. D. D., LL.D. With a Portrait 
PabUshed by Miller, Orton & Mnlli^n, Buf- 
fklo and Aubam, N. Y. 12mo; 2 volumes, 
about 600 pages each. Maslin. Price $2 60. 

In the volumes before us we find a biography 
written by one who can appreciate Webster's 
greatness in all departments of life, notwith- 
standing the strenuous efforts of his enemies 
to cover his name with disgrace. The first 
volume is a careftilly prepared biography, 
aiming less to show the thousand little inci- 
dents, or relate the numerous anecdotes of his 
lifs, than to portray the causes and character 
of his greatness. The second volume is made 
up of twelve of his ablest productions, those 
wliich have been universally acknowledged as 
his "Master-Pieces'' in the several fl^ds which 
hare been occupied by his extensive genius. 
' They are the following : Argument in the 
Dartmouth College Case.— Plymouth Oration 
— First Settlement of New England. — Speech 
on the Greek Bevoiution.— Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Oration. — Funeral Oration on ADA,]asand 
Jbucbbson. — ^Lecture before the M«chanics' 
Institute, Boston.— The Character of Wash- 
ington.— Speech atNiblo's Garden, New York. 
— -Xietter on Impressment — Eeply to Hatnr 
on Poot*B Besolntion.— OonstftoUon not a 
CkMBpact— Bcply to Calhoikk.— ConstitutLcm 
and the Union— 7th of March Speech. 

Tbeae eomprise all that the great mass of read- 
en will care to treasure up, and at the same time 



they exhibit fhlly the great and powerftil mind 
and character of America's greatest states- 
man. There is no other work oomtaining 
Webster's great efforts, and so well written a 
biography, in so convenient and cheap a f<»m 
as this before us. We heartily wish it eould 
be placed in every school library in our land, 
that the youth of our country might becotue 
familiar with the acts of the ablest defender of 
our country's constitution. 

PoBMS BY William Oulltot Bbtakt. Col- 
lected and arranged by the author. Public- 
ed by D. Appleton ^ Ca, New York. Two 
volumes, 12mo; about 290 pages each. 
Price, $2 00. 

It gives us much pleasure to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to this revised edition of 
Bryant's Poems, to which have been added 
several of his later productions. Biyant is 
acknowledged as the best representative of 
American poetry. With a pure heart and an 
elevated puipose, he hymns with the skill of a 
master artist the gl(Hrics of nature and the 
praises of freedom. We love his poetry any- 
where, but we take the greatest pteasora in. 
readioc it when in new and large Ijppe, end • 
printed aa thick, beautiftd paper, such as we 
find in the volumes before us. Indeed, we hgv* 
seldom seen a better specimen of paper end 
dean printing. 
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ro Ballads. Bj 6«nld Mmm^. 
Oontaining the Ballad of ''Babe of Ohria- 
tabeL** Pabllshed by J. 0. Derbj, 119 Nas- 
era Street, New York. ISmo; MS pages ; 
muslin. 

For a notice of Gerald Maasey and his writ- 
ings we refer our readers to a biographical 
sketch, and an extract from his work, on page 
4t of the present number. We wfll send the 
book by mail, pre-paid, for 75 cents. 

Lin nr thv CLBikRiKos f>«r9U9 tbs Btmn. By 
Mrs. Moodie. PabUshed by De WiU and 
Davenport, New York. 12aio; 800 pa^; 
maelin. 

Those who enjoyed the perusal of Mrs. 
Moodier ** Soughing it tai the Bush,** now pub- 
lished by De Witt and Davenport, will need -no 
othM* commendation of this volume thun the 
mere announcraaent of it as a aequo] to that 
de^y interesting work, wherein she so yiv- 
idly portrays the trials and incidents of early 
settlers in the backwoods of Canada. In the 
volume now before us she gives us a no leas in- 
teresting description of ''Life in the Clear- 
ings,** after the country has assumed some- 
thing of the character of an old settlement Her 
first work presented a dark picture, but thir- 
teen years' residence in a thriving district has 
giren her more cheerfbl scenes to narrate. A 
most happy faculty of describing domestic 
soMiee and adrentures does Mrs. Moodte pos- 
sess. .Such books as these are more interesting, 
and certainly are more instruotire than the 
thousand works of Action with which our coun- 
try is teeming. Price, by mail, postage paid, 
88 cents. 

Th« Nbwsboy. Published by J. 0. Derby, 
New York. 12mo ; 627 pages. Illustrated. 
Muslin ; price, %l 26. 

Notwithstanding this book is very highly 
c<»nmended by ihe "press** generally, and 
some critics have eren compared it with the 
jnstty pq[>ular ''Lamplighter," we confess that 
wo have not been able to trace the resemblance 
to that work beyond the tiUe-page. A few 
chapters are devoted to the modes of life, 
habits, and characters of the newsboys, and 
may awaken a feeling of benevolence in their 
behalf; but the bulk of the work is given to 
descriptions nnvaWng the mysteries and vices 
of city life in a manner which, to say the least, 
is of doubtfhl expediency. We have been dis- 
appointed in perusing this work ; fbr we ex- 
pected, with so line a theme, that the author 
bad done m<Nre to stir up the sympathies of the 
benevolent in behalf of these neglected, home- 
less newsboys, and give us more fhots in his 
ietlon, instead of sacrificing such an opportu- 
nity fdr doing good, for the sake of a money- 
making story. We do not believe in heroldng 



the TieloQs, natU one Ibrgels tbs Tiess aiaid a 
few intensely magnified virtnee. 

Tmt tLLiTBTBATKD NiLtinuL HiSTORT. ByBsv. 
J. 6. Wood, M.A. lUustrated with 450 orif. 
inal designs. Published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 12mo ; 6M psges; 
.muslin. Publisher's price, $1 50 ; price bj 
mail, postage paid, $1 68. 

This work embraces a description of quad- 
rupeds, birds, fishes, rq>tiles, mdhiseas, insects, 
etc The dasMflcations have l>een carefhlly 
made, and the descripHons prepared f^om per- 
sonal experience, the observations of those 
who are familiar with almost every portion of 
the world, and fh>m the most reliable recent 
zoological writers. In these accounts a( the 
animals many neV anecdotes are given. Thus 
it may be seen that this work is no abridgment 
or compilation of old natural histories, but a 
*new, reliable, and comprehensive one, in a 
form adapted to the library, the general reader, 
or class-room. We only wish there was more 
of it. Us illustrations and typography are ex- 
cellent 

High Life in Nsw York. By Jonathan Slicl^ 
Esq., of Weathersfield, Conn. Published by 
Bunco & Brother, 184 Nassau Street, New 
York. 12mo: 800 pages. Witii illustrationi 
Price, in muslin, 76 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 

This book consists of a series of letters, wriU 
ten in 1840, for the Nbw York Express, KtCd 
purporting to have been addressed to the 
writer's father, Mr. Zephaniah Slick, Justice 
of the Peace and Deacon of the church over 
to Weathersfield, in the State of Connecticut 
As to the writer's spelling, we could not advise 
any one to take it for a standard, nor to attempt 
an imitation of his stylo ; but beneath all a( 
Jonathan's coarse homespun humor there is a 
vein of good sense and philosophy which 
leaves an imprlssion fsvorable to truth, good 
morals, and steady habits. 

Books fob HoLmjLvs. A large assortment 
of books for the holidays, from the present for 
the little boys and girls to the massive volume, 
with most elegant bindings, may be found atD. 
Appleton A Co., 84S Broadway, New York. 

It would be useless to undertake an enumer- 
ation where their names alone would fill idl 
our pages for a single montii. Two or llM^* 
of them, however, are lying before us, whidh 
will be found interesting by the young folks. 
" Faggots fbr the Fireside ;" by Peter Pariey ; 
heautifhlly iflus^ted; price, $126. "The 
Oriental Story Book," with illustrations ; prl^ 
75 cents. •' A WeeJiL^ Delight ; or^ Qames ami- 
Stories for the Piaior and Fireside;'' a oapttO^ 
book ; price, 76 cents. "Emily Herbert; dr;* 
the Happy Home ; by M. J. M<^atiBsli ; -pfflBto, 
8(1 cents. u-.' 
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. BETEOSPECT OF THE PAST YEAR.* 

rf E T^ftr throng)! wliioli w^hwe just puted kis betta »»• tha4 
tisftallj distingtiished by serare disasttvs on sea andlaAdL Buck 
a succession df distretaing aoeidents, hj fif aad floodi p a t hi^ 
never, in so bhort a space, befoll any peof^e in a time of peaee. The 
country, parched with a drouth that readied from ooeantoooelMi» baa 
been as dry as tinder, and if an army of kicendiariea had 4>eaa quai- 
tered npen us, the ravages of Bre throaffa our Ibraata and oitiea aoald 
hardly hare been more frtgMd. The Union haa blazed from tovn 
to town with the flames of ita war^«uses, aa though ^tka loac^ of 
ruin had been paseed along by a conspiracy of deatractiona. And 
what the iire has led the water has taken. Ooea», lake, and titers 
open sea and quiet harbor, have united in a common Tengemace ett 
"our marine and its passengers. Shipa stranded on onr ahorasy ships 
burned at our wharves, ahtpe foundering in mid ocean, ships tdaft 
by horrid collision, ehips dtaappearing wkhoni a plank to hint tkair 
fate, ships going down and leaving only a lew sad mesaeafars to 
wring our hearts wi^ the tale of their destraetioa ; wnsicka by fire, 
by wind, by fog, by daHcness, by storm, by explosion ; rich and pooe, 
natives and foreigners, young and old, swept off in maaaea ; ^lou^ 
safftds of poor emigrants perishing in view of the kAd they left all to 
seek ; and hundreds of well*kl^wn cititens, m health and goad 
oheer, droning withhi a day^ sail of the homes tfaitexpeeledtiieBi. 
Serren thoussttd lives is the oomputed %avoo ef the paet y^ar upon 
oof ivateife ! * 

Meanwhile Pestilence, though barely touching our beloved ei^ 
(Ne#Tork) with its deadly skirts, has ewept through onr'Westem and 
Southern towns in full-robed majesfy, wi^ garments dyed m bleed. 
Yellow fever and cholera unHed their acemed standards, and Ml 
at once upon cemmuaities to leave them decimated of tiieitr bM 
iiAabifattts. Bet worse than aM, whHe Death violently or in the 
course of Nature has carried off wi^n the year an Muteel wftiber 
of vfetfeable citizens in tsA\ parts of tfhe country, Temptirtioa, worate 
than cholera, fever, or death in any shape, has pien^ ^e reputalien 
and triumphed in the downfkH of trusted' and honored ntea ; teen 
Vith whom went down something of our faith In humanity itself; 

• Extracts from a ThantsgWing Discourse, by the E»v. HkiTBT W. Bblu^ 1>. V , (Mtm 4 
la Itar ¥«t^ »ar« 8i« MM 
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men who are answerable before heaTen for oinr tbreatmiiif deapai? 
of the race ; responsible for our fainting hope in Tirtne and Grod ! 

Panic and distress hare seized our markets of money. Oar credit 
is disputed abroad and riiakea at hone. The great nilioad sjstem 
of the land, recently its pride and the bond of its well-being, is smit- 
ten wiAl conftision and shame Our ship-yards^ lately the gloiy of 
oar indnstry and the scenes of inteiMe actiyity» now close their gate» 
agaiart ^ si^^cating hands that found their bread within them. 
The iron-woriu along Uie rirers no more redden the nig^t with the 
gloe ^ their furnaces, or confound the day with &e din of their 
anTils. Li^MT leans Hstlessly and anxiously upon its spade, while 
capital lodu its chest and tr«aables for its securities. Thousands 
of unemployed laborers hang around the melanch<dy scenes of their 
old occupation, while hundreds of mercantile establislunents drop 
their oars upon the tide, afraid to adrance and not able to pause. 

The rich man perhaps thinks it is a hard fate that he does not this 
year add his usual increase to his already swollen fortune, or thai 
sooie fow thousands are swept from his superfluous hoard ! The 
aspirant to a laige success counts it a hardship that he must bridle 
his amlnticm for a twelremonth. But what would become of the 
commercial health, what of the private morals of the nation, ii no 
circumstances arose to test the strength of hM adrenturers whose 
capital is their rashness, uid whose occasi<mal success is a strsn^e 
surprise and lucky accident? Communities or indiTiduab that gamble 
in dry-goods, or groceries, are no better or safer than if they gambled 
in stocks and coin ; and the hour will ineritably come when such 
baseless and mischievous establishments ^1 fall with a common 
crash. 

The everkstii^f law of God is : "< In the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt earn &y bread." But in America, unhappily, an increasing 
disposition existo to substitute the cuiming of the brain for the swesct 
of the btow. We are fast making labor over to our foreign popula- 
tion, as if it degraded omr own hands. The sharp-witted and the 
entei^pr»ing rush from the country into our cities, as if no end conld 
come to the want of exchangers, and no need existed for an increased 
number of producers. 

It is a small thing that a few fortunes or many periodically Inreak 

down in these crises ; a very small matter that pe<^e here drop a 

carriage, or there retire into a less fashionable street ; it is a far 

J greater thing, that poor families in the country and diligent laborers 

lose their hard earnings — the reliance of their eooBng age— 4n ties 
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twmmt ncUem spetd^iAon; hit •▼an tlmt nii|^ bo got along witk. 
The greai Mid dreadfol •¥!! of a loose erodit, aa luacoriahi canoacy, 
a shiftiof atatndard of rafaio^ it tko domoralisiBg iaflnenco it gradu- 
ally sends through the whde laad, ** the leanness ci soul" it prodaces. 
It ialeste teas of thousands of yovag men with a reckless «nbitioa ; 
unsettles them in whdesone parsaits ; draws them into large towas 
and cities, and Inmries them on a general tide of excitement inle 
dissipation and ruin. It spreads abroad crude and confusiag notioas 
of respectability and happiness. It raises the standard of comibrt 
and decency to an annataral and uijurious pitch. It heats the blood 
of the whole body peptic to a dangerous point. Innocent and whole* 
•ome tastes are burnt up in its fury. 

The public taste becomes coarse and morbid. It must be fed with 
apices and whif^ped with stimulants. Pqnilar literature sinks fnm 
the cooling and refreshing tales of a Scott, a Cooper, or Edgeworth 
— ^firom gentle biogn^y or elerated poetry — ^into stories that lay 
open the guilty passions of the human soul, and through whole reek- 
ing pages, lust, murder, fraud, and folly stalk in theatrical wardrobes. 
The mere titles of the pqmlar stories of the day sufficiently indi- 
cate the sated and sickly appetite to which they minurter. 

Greedy and cov^ous employers make greedy and covetous 
aennints ; rash owners make rash captains, rash captains make rash 
crews ; reckless riders create reckless drivers, and the loeomotive, 
rashes only at the speed of its impatient passengers. The engineers 
of the whole countrf partake, necessarily, the spirit of the country, 
and it is utteriy hopeless to demand prudence, and care, and judg- 
ment of those who dolour will, so kmg as our will itself lacks thosf 
ipialities. The disastrous fires, the horrible shipwrecks, the dread- 
ful murders of the last year are the logical consequences of the na- 
tional character. It is impossibler to trace each and erery one to its 
specific, cause, but they are only what, and just what, might be 
expected from the fever in the blood, Ihe blood in the brain, the 
venturesome and the bold, the rash and headkng temper of the timeo . 

It is fit that our (nroadest ships shoidd stagger like drunkards in 
dw darit and Ml mto the pits of the sea, when the characters of our 
naost trusted men reel on our exchange and temple, masses of ruin, 
to the pavement ! It is fit tlmt fire should sweep down our ware- 
houses and factories when the inward fiame is consuming the eo«- 
aciences and judgments of their owners. Who will look out for the 
atony coast, who stop to heave the wttniitg lead, who sorupulously 
keep the midnight wateh in our streets and storee» who stick diU- 
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Ifenllf, cohsekfltfmnly to 1m jNMt, M fab dtetfe €m « gtoMi, Ibf 
or firtud, Who ««n bo dopended on m mny of thooo pontiotto, or for 
mny of ttieso dtttios, while tho pwUie coHKnesce is taipaired, the 
foneral br&ia confosed, the whole body polilie inAaiood by the in* 
tense coYetoHenefts %nd wocM aoihitioQ of a poofdo ! The sickQest 
fo«che« from the head of the Mtm to the sole of its feet ; and 
these cries of drowning agony on ocur ooasts, thew bereaved booies 
In our mtdst, these innocent and horror-stricken familiesy whose 
names are polluted by frand ; these shipwrecks, fires, failures, crimes, 
tH ste but paits of one great whole whose aninatingsoQl is cnpidity. 
* It is time to hav<e done with the heathenish fatalism which teUs 
us we can not control this hot haste, and are not responsible for this 
vmrrersal riralty and excess of activity. We most control it, or 
^legenerate into a nation of lunatics. The strain iq»n ^e nirtionid 
ttenres is already filKng our madhouses with Uioasands of rictims 
td the American spirit. We most control it, or ssrrender our claims 
to be a civilised people. We must control it, or see oar national 
4ag the suspicion and dread of the world ; and our national charac- 
ter the ridicule and apprehension of Christendom. We most control 
it, or behoM our Ittetature turning to a mixture of sentimentality and 
pruriency ; our art, a starved and pimy product of the soil ; our re- 
ligion, an amalgam of the poliee-ofiee and the theater. And what 
we must do we enn do. God's providence is helpiag ns to do it ia 
the very experienees we are now soienng, and the lover of his eoun* 
try and kind ought to render thanks to^ay that a pause is given to 
our pflMto speed, « check Mt tm our dattgorous prosperity, a sober 
Mid chastened hue Hirawn over our social hSm 
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THE BLIND GRADUATE. 

rfi faave been kiatfy Iwmidwd, by Prof. N. W. BeMikt,Prin<. 
eipal of the Roohester C<41egiate Institnte» with interesting 
Ihets eonoenring the recent graduation of Robert CL Fenn, nnd«r 
eiroumstanoes peculiarly touching. It affords ns pleasure to puUiak 
^lese inoidetttB, hoping that some other, who may be struggling wit^ 
ttisfoiinQOS, may thereby be stioRdated with brightened hopes aad 
patient perseverance. 

«»Ihftv»knewn Robert," si^w Prof B., << for npward of six ywMt, 
Att&ngiwoof wiiioh he and Us bmthor, now of Dr. Fom of «hi« 
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4:^f y w#r«. JMsmbMi' of il|e lMlilale« and uate bv im^n»ftt 9i> ip 
Gffeek jnd Laii«« They wero botb iai&Ail studaqU, ai^ cbiuraQ- 
terized by gentlemanly d€|>ortaieaty and for always iryiskg to io right. 

" Robert poaseased a di^^aition paculiarly amiable ^ indeed, I bave 
rairely aeen bis equal ia tbia respect among the great numiber of &(ie 
scholars that it baa been niy pleasure to instruct. He was truly 
beloyed by idl who knew him. With him study seened.fua amuse* 
ment rather than a task. The analyzing and forming of Gxeek ^4 
Latin words, and the constnictioQ of senteocea from them, was one 
fsTorite aanisMBent The drawiug of maps gave him pleasure in 
another direetion. But in tRe ields of the natural sciences he found 
his most brilliant attractions. It was while in gratification of his 
tastes in this direction that he experienced that loss which none but 
he who feels it knows how great it is. While making' some private 
experiments in chemistry he attempted to form an explosive com- 
pound, and by an excess of one of the ingredients an instantaneous 
explosion took place, resulting in such an injury to his eyes, that 
when they healed, the eyelids grew fast to the ball." 

At the laal coBunencement of the Rochester Utivevsily, Robert, 
thoQ^ totaity Uiad since the dose of bis junior y#ar Vk that insti- 
Uition, was one of. the members of the graduating class. Prerious 
to his appearance ob the stage, iPresident Anderaoft anuouooed 
his theme — ^The Jjost Smvsea"— and stated to the attdienoe the 
circomstanees of hia blindness, Midiog thai netwi&siaading thsi al« 
naost insnrmoutttable obstadee thus thrown between hJjia and hk 
iitudies, he had peraoTered with unflagguig eneify> and by tba aid 
of a devoted brother and attached dassmates had been sMb ta oooir 
iplete the studies of the course with honor to hknedf aad satis&otion 
to his teachers. 

Robert was then led forward by his broths, and there was scaredy 
a tearless eye in all that assemblage of two thousand persons^ He 
apoke in an agreeable and earnest manner, and the object of his 
8!|bie(^ was to denonstrate the proposition, that blindness is preier" 
able to deafness. The scene was painty interesting, and the 
Bliud Graduate retired amid the prolonged i^pisittfle of a weepin f 
audience. 

'* He evidently has come to ikat condusion," continues Prof* Ben^ 
edict, '' that even this dreadful affliction at so early an age, though 
a sad priTwtion, is all for &e besi ; and may Grod grant Uiat so it 
nhaU be. We know noi why He thMight beat to put oui o«v yous^ 
£nen^ eyes, but die woriu o£ fik>d h«re been; Jttade nianifeiit ip i9^ 
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^ a KHiid one beretofore. OniU MSton Itare pemied Aal iMiolttiif 
apostrophe to Liglit, whicli c^ne the third bodi of * Ptrt&e Lost,* 
if he bad aot known and felt the priration of this delicate faeidty ? 
Probabijr the worid is indebted indirectiy to this misfertune of the 
poet for the greatest and purest Christian Epic thirt has erer been 
qnickened into life by the pemsal of the Inspired Word. 

^ And may the prayer of the great poet be answered in the B^ini 
Oradtiate: 

<• < 80 mueh ^e rather th<m, eelcstlsl light, 

Shias Imward, tad the mind through mU hmr pumt w9 
irvdimitt thert plant «yet,»aU laiet from theaoe 
Purge and diqwriet tbat I maj see and tell 
Of things inTisible to mortal tight.' " 



PRETENSION. 

BT MAaT MAT. 



AN easy word in Tery sooth, is it not?— easUy spoken, eraily 
written, and yet bow harsh it sounds ! Pretension ! Preten- 
sion ! Hollow as the moanings of a Noreraber's midnight ; chill 
and cold as a breath of the ice-lipped Frost-spirit ; jarring and dis- 
sonant to the warm, true heart ; it rings sad echoes erer. 

There are harsh realities in life, bitter truths tluit we may not, 
MU not doubt, for they come to ns in the articulate exiM^ssion of 
deed^ — soul-utterances which unvail the heart— -shadows oi itself 
tittit the tittsy gossamer o£ words may not eoneeal. 

Analjrze carefully the social element, not in a spirit of captiofiM 
criticism, but kindly, generously ; with a quick eye for all the good, 
and 3ret in ^e broad light of midisguised, unTamisbed truA. And 
how find you it ? Inlaid with heart-crystals ; with ike nure gems of 
faithfulness and honest sincerity, with the pure gold of modest, un- 
pretending w(Nrth ? The very impersonation of famous beaaty were 
such a structure, but alas ! PreUnsian is inscribed thereon, and it 
cnmMes to a darkened min. 

To characterize society as false in its general tone, were not to 
ntter the m<»bid imaginings of gloomy misanthropy, the dark dream 
of the world-hater, but simply truth ; truth as told to us in the negw 
lect of honest worth, if its crime be but Poverty ; truth an told to us 
laA ^e clamofOQs acclamation of ignorance, of vice even, if but gold, 
fitey gold if its portien ; troth, too, writtM oat in the bnttorty life 



of the gtrish CMhionist, whose highest aspiratioii is flumtiiif dis- j^ 
pUf» wlose profimndesl thoa|^ the marvels of a fsshibn-plsteV 
whose deepest trust and truest friendship, the flippancy of pretty \ ' > 
nothing. But true as is all this in its widest aj^lication, scicial life 
has yet sometimes a brighter phase, a sunnier glow. Yon star-blaie 
of beautiiul light — ah! God's own signet is there. Tis an MfUfsT 
heoftf and it speaks to you perhaps in the loTelight of a beaming 
eye, or in the silent language of a glistening tear, or yet in the low, 
sweet music of a gentle word. 

A great character, a pure life, an honest, faithful heart ! Who is 
there that may tnHnscribe the beauty of its surpassing ezcellecce ? 
As well paint the fragrance of a flower, or the genial glow of a sun* 
ray, or the dying echo of dirinest music. Its annals are not for 
^me. Away in the vast ages of eternity, before the throne of un* 
created j^ory, in the presence of angels uid archangels, and ths 
assemUage of congregated worlds, shall this life-history firom out 
the Book of Life be read ; and what joy throughout all heaTen, as 
** well done^ the plaudit of an approving Grod, seals the redeemed 
soul's Inrig^t destiny forever. In contrast, how unutterably insignif- 
icant the arroganca of Pretension, to the grandeur of a true and 
earnest soul ! — as a glimmer of a wan rushlight to the meridian splen- 
dor of the noontMe sun. But its day of retribution will surely 
eome. The m^esty of offended Truth will rise against it. Pre- 
tension, its perfidy and selfish hollo w-heartedness will then receive 
its ^* just recompense of reward." 

Morally and socially, Pretension has been characterized as an 
unmitigated evil, and now, in the lower view of mere worldly pc4icy, 
what is it ? A non-paying investment truly, the herald of its own 
doom and the chronicler of its own disgrace. The Argus-eyed world 
scans closely the worth of individud character, and in its secret 
heart awards to each his due. The prestige of beauty, of intellect^ 
of wealth, and of worth are recognized, acknowledged, and that, too^ 
without any attempt at display on the part of its possessor ; a silent 
acknowledgment in some instances it may be, but still none the 
less real, none the less tru^. Sterling virtue may indeed be neg- 
lected, or passed by with aflected contempt ; but never yet in the 
honest convictions of a single heart has other than a respectful def- 
erence been awarded to it. 

Life, day by day, is unfolding to each of us, and let us look to it 
well, that our beacon-light is the effluence of Truths undinuned by 
the vaporings of Pretension. 



\ 
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iKinrRuoTiaN of the dgat Asm mjmb. 

THE oldest Institutioii £or the Instructioo of the Deaf and Dumb^oa 
this side of the AiUntic, is the one «t Hartibrd, Conn. ; and that 
is but a year older than the one iK^hich was incorporated in the Ct^, 
of New York in 1817. This second institution in America waa 
opened for the reception of pupils in May, 1818, in the buiUinf 
more recently known as the New City Hall, the ruinU of which still 
stand in the Park. On the completion, in the spring of 1829» of 
the large edifice erected for the purpose on Fiftieth Street, neac 
Fourth Avenue, the pupils were transferred to more convenient^ 
quarters. 

But even that edifice, though one hundred and ten feet in lengthy 
and sixty feet in width, and five stories in height, incliiding th» 
basement, and subsequently considerably enlarged by the erection 
of workshops and other buildings, has now become too snail for the 
accommodation of all of that unfortunate class pf our fellow-beinga 
who are deprived of speech and hearing within the borders of the. 
State of New York. Accordingly measures have been taken to 
provide still more commodious buildings. The site on Fiftieth 
Street has been sold« and a new one purchased on Washington 
Heights, near One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street, about nine mites 
from the City Hall, where this school for deaf mutes was first held* 

The engraving on the opposite page represents a front view of the 
splendid edifice now in progress of erection, upon the new site. The 
principal building is one hundred and fifty feet in fronts by fifty-five 
feet in depth. It is four stories high, including the badement, and 
is surmounted by a dome or observatory, from which can be had a 
yery extensive and beautiful prospect The wings are each o];ite. 
hundred and twenty, by forty-six feet. These are united to th^. 
main building by towers, containing private passages and staircases^ 
through which the steward and matron may, at any time^ visit the 
spartments of the pupils under their charge. In the rear of, and of 
the same size as the principal building, is the schodl-house, which, 
oontains elass, lecture, library, and cabinet-rooms, and a hakl of 
design. 

In the construction of the walls, the material pfrincipally used is 
the yellow Milwaukie brick. The basement, the portico^ and win* 
dew aills are of granite ; and courses of the aane material rmmiiif 
around the entire building indicate the different stories. The cor* 
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iiflN^rt<HMBi oi^ ttiis edifice wms laid, with appropriate ceremoniea, om 
tKe 92d ofi^^ilftAber, 1893, «td it win pmbably be ready for occa- 
• pancy during the autumn of the present year. In the mean time the 
puptis will remain at the old building on Fiftieth Street. 

Les^' ^n three centuries have elapsed since the first recorded 
efforts were made for &e instruction of deaf mutes. Less than one 
hundred years hare passed since the benerolent De TEpe founded 
the first institution for this purpose. Now there are, in Europe and 
America, two hundred such institutions, and all except twelve or 
thirteen hare sprung up within the last fifty years. In America 
there are sixteen of these benevolent institutions in as many States 
of the Union. More dian half of these were opened within the last 
ten years. In this country they are supported mainly by appropri- 
ations from the State treasuries. There are now about twelve hun- 
dred deaf mute pupils receiving instruction in the schools of this 
country, and yet but a small portion of this class are enjoying these 
privileges.* According to the last census, there were over nine 
thousand deaf and dumb persons in the United States. We hope 
^e day is not far distant when the minds of all the mutes in our 
land shall be opened by the hands of benevolence to the enjoyment 
of the vast stores of knowledge contained in books, and their hands 
taught such of fiie arts as will enable them to gain a livelihood. 

Pupils who enter this institutiou-vsually remain from five to seren 
years, before completing their education. During this period wmrk 
and study alternate, so that the hand is taught to labor while the 
mind is taught to read and think. Shops are connected with the 
institution, where the pupils learn bookbinding, shoemaking, cabinet- 
work, designing, engraving, tailoring, and the girls various kinds of 
needle-work. In summer the pupils also practice gardening. Thus 
^e graduates can read and write as readily as other persons, and 
understand such branches as are taught in the common schools. 

* DMf Holei mmOing the iMkltntioii in New Tofk are ptorlded for by the Initltiitioii te aB 
iw pBBli^ exeeptelolkiiig and trmveling expenaae, at the rate of one hnndred and tUrtgr deiien 
per annnm eaek. Glothtng will be ftimlahed the impito by the inttitation, if detirad, for thirt^f 
delan a year. PapOt are admitted only at the eonimeneement of tbe yeariy term, whieh takea 
plaee on the flnt Wednesday in September. NochaijieianiadethopupilifortheQMoraebool 
books or stationery ; nor for medteal attendanoe or medleines in esse of sickness. 

▲boat one hnndred and ifty pnpils are annnalty supported by the State. Snch pupils musk 
ha between the ages of twelTe and twenty-lve. The selection of deaf mutes to be thwedueateil 
at the public expense to made by State Superintendent of Common Sehoolt at Albany, HT. T. To 
Um sil e omm un te ationa on the sutileet should be addressed. Applications fkom other Btatea, 
«ndfor4llpupaawh»payth*t«ltt»,aadlsllsneriavriry,8hoirid be ad d i smsd to UAmwrnt 
T, Pmn, LL.D., PrmtdmU ^ ih$ ^H^mMon M As JntimetUm 4/ ^ Ptttf tmd Jhmi^ 
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iliB»obitMlHaM»wiwwlifc'< Kwwifc^ 

EVERT one of our readers has, I am sore, beard of Elilni Bvrritt, 
the Learned Blacksmith, the great, good man, who, while ddng 
the work of one, and sometimes of two men, at the anvil, has made 
himself master of more than fifty languages. His life furnishes so 
good an example of what may he done with little else to aid one 
than ^ a stout heart and resolute will," that I want to teS the young 
something ahout it, hoping they will hereby be stimndated and en* 
couraged to dare and do great things. 

Elihu Burritt was bom in New Britain, Conneetieot, in 1811, and 
is consequently now in the {urime of his manhood. He was the 
youngest son in a family of ten children, none of whom besides 
himself hare become distinguished, except perhaps his eldest forother, 
Elijah, who is widely known in our countiy as the author of a *^ 6e» 
ography of the Heavens," much used as a text-book in schools. 
Elihu's parents were poor. His father, a very worthy man, was a 
shoemaker, and they lived in a very small lumse, yet which wa* 
never too small to shelter all the poor wayfarers who asked or needed 
hospitality. 

His mother, an excellent woman, was every way woithy of her 
husband, and there were no poor, lame, halt, blind, or needy people 
in the neighborhood whom the Burritts did not watch over and pro« 
vide for. After the death of his father, which occurred when Blihn 
was sixteen years of age, he apjNrenticed himself to a blacksmitii in 
ihe town. Previous to this the only advantages he had enjoyed were 
three months of the winters passed in a district school befbre h6 
was fifteen. The year intervening between that time and his 
father's death was spent in farm labor by day and watching by his 
sick bed half die night, that his mother might take rest. 

When he was twenty-one, by the advice of his brother El^ah, 
who was teaching a school in his native town, he left his trade fbr 
half a year, and became his brother's pupil. At the end of ^lis 
time he had read Virgil in Latin, and several French books, besides 
familiarizing himself to a good degree with Mathematics. But ft 
liad cost him, according to his estimate, a dollar and a half a day, as 
he could earn that at the forge. Accordingly, when he took up his 



hammer agam, he resolved to make up for lost time, and pledged him- 
self to do the work of two men, for which of course he receired 
double wages. Fourteen heurs a day he labored at the anril, and 
morning and evening read Latin and French, and began Spanish. 
During this summer he bought a Greek grammar, so small that he 
could carry it ift tke «>0WB of his kai. Every Wisare moment during 
kiahMiisof workhe would take out his grammsjc, and learn part of 
a Greek v^b* 

la the foUowiog autumn ha went to New Haven, took lodgings^ 
^d began his course of study* At half-past four he rose, and 
j^tudied Gecmnn UU breakfast, at half-past seven. From breakfast 
till nearly dinmer tim« he studied Homer's *' lUad," then read a little 
Xtalian* After dinner took a short walk, then sat down to the 
" Iliad" again. 

: In the CYemag he read Spanish till bedtime. In the sprii^ he 
fffturned to New Britain and to his trade, with the intention of again 
making up for lest time. But being urged to take charge of a school 
in a neighboring town^ he consented, and taught one year. Finding 
his health was giving way for want of his accustomed exercise, he 
gave up his school, and became a traveling agent for a manufacturing 
f omjiany. His books oi course accompanied him on his journeys* 
aik4 be bsgan and pursued the study of Hel^ew. 

After awhile, wishing to pursue h» studies in the Oriental Ian 
gnages, he found great difficulty in obtaining books. To overcome 
this, he Cmw^ tha plan of working his way to Europe, and expend- 
ijlf all hd could earn there in the purchase of such books as he 
2)eeded. With this intention he wsiked to Boston, one hundred and 
jLwen^y miles, with his clean linen tied in a handkerchief, ai^d three 
^Uars in his pockei. On reaching Boston he learned that there was 
M. •ati(|uariam library at Worcester, forty miles from the city, and 
h($ resolved to go there and avail himself of it 

In Worcester he obtained work as a joumeymae blacksmith at 
tifeUe doikuM a month. Unfortunately for his plans^ tijw library was 
open only a certain number of hours each day, and these hours he 
was obliged to work. For a time, therefore, he went on with He- 
\stBW alone. Every leisure moment was given to study. So great 
W4S his sRsal that be would {dace his Hebrew Bible on the mantle*- 
piece, and with his lexicon in his hand^ eat his breakfast while he 
ftttdif d by lamp-light. 

, The fo^owing is an extract from his disry at this period, and is 
;tbe rec9ril^ one week's work: 
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^9^n4af\'Am9 I9» bMedftehe; fcrty pages Ctiriert 'Theory of 
the Earth/ sixty-four pages of French, eleven hours forging. TueS- 
9tLp^ sixty-fire Imes of Hebrew, thirty p^ges of French, ten pages 
Chafer's * Theory,^ eight lines Syriac, ten ditto Danish, ten ditto 
Bohetnfaft, tfme ditto Polish, fifteen names of stars, ten hours forging. 
Wedne^doy, twehty^flve Ihies Hebrew, <lfty pages bt Astronomy, 
eleren hours fbrging. Thursday, fifty-fire lines Hebrew, eight ditto 
Syriac, eIei«eA hours fbrging. Friday, unwell ; twelire hours fbrging 
Saturday, unwell ; fifty pages Natural Philosophy, ten hours forging. 
Sunday, lesson for Bible class.** 

The next spring he so arranged his hours of labor as to make the 
Iftrary available to him. It now occurred to him that he might add 
to his earnings by making translations from various languages for 
the press. He therefore wrote a short sketch of his Jife, and sent 
it to a gentleman whom he thought might aid him, stating his wishes. 
Tie gentleman sent the letter to Governor Everett, ^d the nejtt the 
writer heard of it, he saw in a newspaper that Governor Everett had 
te^d the letter at a public meeting. Immediately he found himself, 
as he expresses it " laboring under notoriety," and so greatly did he 
dread his well-earned fame, that he thought seriously of going to a 
new place and changing his nanta. 

Governor Everett invited him to Boston^ and while there he re- 
ceived numerous ofiers of assistance, and every facility for prose- 
ctkfing his studies was generously placed at his disposal, but hjh9 
declined all aid, preferring to carry out his plans in hfa own way. 
He shrank from being dependent, and noWy resolved to provide for 
his own wants while God preserved to him the power. After hts 
tetum to Worcester, he worked harder than ever. He wrote for the 
press, translating^ from the Arabic, Hebrew, Samaritan, and Icelandic 
languages. During the winter he delivered lectures, in summer he 
worked and stttdied. 

In 1844 he commenced the publication of The Christian CiHttn, 
a piq^er devoted to religion, general information, and reforms. He fi* 
now known through the civilized woiM iis the apostle of Peace. 
His " Olive Leaves" have been borne by the winds to every comer 
of our country, and even across the waters. The great object of hi^ 
life seems now to be, to bring all men to acknowledge the claims 
of Universal Brotherhood, and to learn war no more. Much as we 
must admire the vast stores of knowledge which he has accumii* 
hrted by his owmmaided efiforts, we must still more admire his moral 
worth and the goodaess of his heart. A great man, as good as h« 
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it fiMt, is nrn^ foaad. WlMitadiaMM 
the req>ecl and reTerenca of the woril. 

The ezmmple of Elilm Bunritt knoi in ereiy partieiilar wortl^ of 
imitation. Sach toTere and imreaiittinf labor could not fail to be 
iiqiirious to kis health. The first and higbest duty man has in this 
world is so to lire that his body shall be a fit temple for his soid. 
This it can not be, if it is sickly and diseased. And repeated^ 
oTcrtasking its powers must end in their becoming permanently 
weakened. To serre God in the most acceptable manner (me 
should hare '' a sound mind in a sound body." 

The large number of hours which Elibu Burritt was compelled 
by his necessities to give to labor proved his salvation. In his case, 
when fortune seemed most adverse, she really was most kind, be- 
cause she forced him to the exercise of his muscles. But the en- 
ergy, the perseverance, the unconquerable will that he displayed, 
are well worthy of imitation. It may not be the wisest thing £or 
you, young friends, to fill your heads with all the languages of 
Babel, but carry the same amount of determination which he ex- 
hibited into whatever sphere of labor or study may engage your 
attention, and like him you shall reap an exceeding great reward. 
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«I WOULD LIVE BETTEE." 

DR. NOTT,* the venerable President of Union College, in adr 
dressing the pupils of that institution, said : 
" I have been young, and now am old ; and in review of the past, 
and the prospect of Oie future, I declare unto you, b^oved pupils, 
were it permitted me to live my life over again, I would, by the help 
of God, from the very outset, live better. Yes, from the very outset 
I would frown upon vioe ; I would favor virtue and lend my influence 
to advance whatever would exalt and advance human nature, alle- 
viate human misery, and contribute to render the world I live in like 
the heaven to which I aspire, the abode of innocence and felicity." 



Education is the drawing out^ and instruction is the putting in 
of ideas. Teaching is the eommunicatidn of knowledge, learning is 
the reception of it. 

* Dr. Nott WM bora in Jooe, 17T8, ecmwqoenfly Ut now over eightif-^ms jmn of tfe. In 
tIMIw WM aboMft PiMldMit oT tTokm Oollag*, at a tfa« wliea ftliad oaly /b wr O wii fOVOk 
SkMM tkat period kit Uttory Iim been imimiOa^ i4flBUa«l wita th&i tetatattM,miid Iw HUI 
eoatinoM in tb« mUto dlieharge of hit dotict. 
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«« Dally 4ntlM paid 
Htfdlj H inl, at leofftk will yield rapoM 
To the aad mtad llMl §!««•• la 9«*m ttM 

Womir and keftT7-Ud«a pilgrim, 

"Vnth life's BMoj oarM opprmed, 
With a aaddened heart and weary, 

Longiiig painMl J Ibr rest. 
Look bejood thine earthl j eare 

To the erown of endlesi life, 
And with patient heart and eameat 

Bear the Borrow and the strife. 

In the ooMtant roond oi daty 

FaithibJily perform the part» 
Do and bear what Jesus bids thee 

With a steadikst, trusting heart. 
Thou eanst hardly feel the harden 

Which He calls on thee to bear. 
While thy heart springs up beneatii it| 

Like the light, elastic air. 

Thou mayst show thy soul's derotioa. 

When all weary and depressed, 
Still performing, still enduring 

All the Father's high behest 
Thou must say, ** blessed Jesus, 

While life's weary course I run. 
Guide Thou still my faltering feotstqpi, 

Not my will but Thine be done." 

Tracer o'er life's checkered pathway 

In the sunshine or the shade. 
Following still the call of duty. 
Seek thy Father's hourly aid. 
" He will lead thee and uphold thee 

Till thy weary journey ends. 
And thy soul, at rest forever, 
To His blessed throne asoenda. 
BnooKLTK, Dec, 1854. M. E A. 



Sectarianism, wlien carried to extremes, i« a miterable, uhatU 
sighted prejudice. It is like bating year neighbor became be eate 
oysters roasted, wben yon prefer Uiem in the shell. Opintona mkf 
differ, but truth remaina unchanged. 
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"I NEVER CAN UNDERSTAND IT." 

BT C A. BtTRDteK. 

I WANT to gire up studying Algebra, Mr, Joues." 
** Why do you wish to gire up the study of Algebra, James ?" 

*' Because it is so hard ; I am sure I nerer can understand it." 

" James, are you willing to acknowledge, then, that your are infe- 
rior in ability to the other members of your class, and a thousand 
other boys who study Algebra, and understand it, too ?^ 

^ No, not exactly. I think I can commit lessons to memory 
quicker than some of my classmates. George and I have tried 
several times to see who could get our lesson in Grammar quickest, 
and I have always come out ahoMi ; bat he can UBderstand Algebra 
much better than I can." 

** Yes, I am aware that you can learn more easily than George ; 
yet he almost always has his lessons learned perfectly, and under- 
stands them well. Now what, do you suppose, is the difference 
between you and George V* 

« I can not tell." 

" Well, I will tell you wkeroia I diink the difference principally 
consists. You are quicker at committing to memory than he, and 
what you do understand is obtained with less study than he is 
obliged to bestow on the same thing ; but what he lacks in mental 
activity, he more than makes up by patient and persevering applica- 
tion to study. He has needed very little assistance in overcoming 
the difficulties in his lessons ; for when he finds any thing hard to 
understand, he studies long and patiently until he masters it^ 

<' I know several men whoi, when boys at schoc^, were considered 
dull, and in fact were much behind many of their schoolmates in 
their 'capacity to learn, yet who, having perseverance, and being 
determined to succeed, became thorough scholars, and now occupy 
positions of honor and usefulness, and are widely known and 
eft^mned. On the other band many of their schoolmates viho 
possessed igreater natural ajbilities, yet from a want of perseverance 
ilA'i ei^ejTgy ot>tained only a smattering of an education, are now 
scarcely known or heard of beyond the limits of their immediate 
neighborhoods. 
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" VWkfKk'OittUnhiKMmAidlf.- ' ""fe 

* RttilAMiAo^ thftt you we ©xpect^ tiy iMm ofrfy tww- t^ti^ si Ji_ 
^tMi6 * tint tlko most diroctill bninch6ft of neifsttce fLTtf niiido ikp of 
short and succesftive steps, or principles, wbieh may be mastered, 
escb HI its ofder^ hf the most ordinsTjr mmd. You must not tninii! 
because jou ffud msny thtugs in Algebra that are hard Psr you ta 
understand, that therefore you can never understand them. Exercise 
your whole energies in getting the mastery orer one difficulty, and 
then another, and another ; and thus you will anrire at the end of 
the book with a thorough knowledge of the wh<^ ; and the strength 
of mind you will thus hare acquired wffl enable you to proceed with 
a stiH harder study. 

*♦ What wotdd you think of a person who shoiM stand at fee base 
of a high tower, and look up at the top, sighing, and wishing him- 
self there, and yet say, ' I never can reach it, it is lo hig^,* when 
there is a winding stairway by which he inight easily reach the 
summit by patiently ascending one step at a time ? 

'* You have the examples of many eminent men to encourage you 
in making persevering efforts to overcome the most difficult 
obstacles which you may find in your way. 

" I once read about a boy in Scotland who was a good example of 
patient indastry in study. A rich man one day found a scientific 
book, in Latin, on the grass in his gai'den, and inquired to whom it 
belonged. He was told that it was young Edmund's, a son of a 
poor man who worked in his garden. Great was his surprise to 
find that the son of the gardener could read Latin, and understand 
such a book. He said to him, ' How came you to know all these 
things V The young man, who was then but eighteen years old, 
replied, * A servant taught me to read ten years ago. Does any 
one need to kntjfw any more than the twenty -six letters, to leahi 
every thing else he wishes 1* 

" Edmund went on to say : • I first learned to read when the 
masons were at work on your hcuise. Standing by them one day, 
I observed that the builder used a compass, and that he made 
figures on a slate. I asked what was the use of doing so, and was 
told that by learning Arithmetic, which enabled Wm to do this, 1 
could do the same. So I bought a book and learned Arithmetic. I 
was told there was another science, called Geometry ; and getting 
the proper books, I learned that too. By reading, I found there 
-were good books in Latin which taught Arithmetic and Geometry. 
So I bought a dictionary, and learned Latin. I understood, still 
ihrther, that ther4 were good books of tfie same kind in French; I 

8» 
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4oB«. It —m% to ne ifaftt w« cma learn eTory tUag, when we kaoir 
the tweaty'^iz letters of the alphabet.' 

^ Edmund Stone became a rexj learned man, and a dUtinguiahed 
writer of books. Remember such examples, Jamea, and dismiss the 
notion tiiiat yon can never understand any study with the help of a 
teacher.** 

This oonTersation between James and his teacher was net 
without proit to the pupil ; he commenced studjring with a seal 
entirely new to him, and not only mastered Algebra, but became 
a thorough schdar in the higher mathematics. May those who 
read this also receive a useful lesson ftom it, and remember 
that patient perseverance will enable them to umd^stamd and 
learn amy thing. 

"TRY AGAIN; THERE IS NO REMAINDER." 

THE following instructive incident, which is related in the Lady*s 
Christian AnnuaH^ we commend to the thoughtful attention of oar 
young readers, as particularly appr<^riate for them. 

When I was a lad, just aftpr I had commenced the puzzling study 
of Arithmetic, I one day had occasion to seek the teacher's aid in 
sdving a " question." It was in Division, and cq>her as I would, I 
could not get an " answer without a remainder." After tr3ring for 
two long hours, I took my slate, marched up to the desk, and handed 
it to the teacher. Ue looked at the work, said not a word, wrote 
something on the slate and handed it back to me. 

Vexed and out of patience with his cool indifference, I returned 
to my seat, and after indulging in some very rebellious thoughts 
against him, I read the writing. It was, '* Try again ; there is no 
remainder**^ The silent but expressive sentence gave me more 
assurance than if he had spoken it a dozen times. It inspired me 
with confidence. I did try again, and again, and after repeated 
exertions I succeeded in obtaining a correct result without' a remain- 
der. I felt proud of that boyish triumph, and when I again laid my 
slate before the master, I was amply rewarded with an a{4>roving 
smile and encouraging words. 

These six words were stamped indelibly upon my memory, and 
ever afterward, when apparent difficulty stared me in the face in 
any undertaking, they recurred to me. Right there before me, wUh 
my mind's eye, I can aee them on the slate, every word, every let- 
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ler, difiixiciljr, and I kk^ fresh comge, aid '* ty again." Tboaa 
words were the talisman to all I hare erer accomplished. They 
are not cherished because of their authorship. The crshbed little 
schoolmaster that wrote them wss the leaist beloved by me of all my 
youthful instructors, and yet he wrote six words that are engrayed 
in my heart. 

We need hardly add a word of application to the above, for yon 
all know that we would teach and encourage you to " try again," 
and thus overcome all obstacles in the path of knowledge. 




WILLING TO LEARN. 

WHEN you are attempting to teach a dog any new art or accom- 
plishment, it is a great thing to have him willing to learn. It is 
the same, in fact, if it is a girl or a boy that is the pupil. Sometimes, 
however, when you are attempting to teach a dog, he shows very 
plainly that he does not wish to learn. If you have got him tuu^r 
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nessed into a little carriage, and wiali to teach him to fraw, he wiB 
itop and seem rery unwilling to proceed, and perhaps sit ngbt 
down on the ground ; or, if he has a chance to do so, he will nm off 
and hide in the bushes. 

I was taking a walk once on the margin of a stream, and I met 
some boys who were attempting to teach their dog to dire into the 
water after sticks and such tilings ; and the dog was so unwilling to 
make the attempt, that they were obliged every time to take him up 
and throw him in. 

I have known children to behaTe just in this way in learning to 
read or to write. They come to the work reluctantly, and get away 
from it as often and as quick as they can. But it was not so with 
Bruno, Lorenzo's dog. He was glad to learn any thing that the 
boys were wilHnf to teach him. 

At m^ time a boy took it into his head to teach )rim to walk up a 
flight of ateps backward. Though at first he found it very difficult 
to do, yet he soon succeeded in going up very well. 

If any boy who reads this story should make the attempt to teach 
his dog to go up steps backward, and should find the dog unwilling 
to learn, he will know at once how hard it is for his teacher to 
teach him to w^ke or to calculate, when he takes no interest in the 
wiirkhims«ir Tf he then imagines that his dog were as desirous 
of learning tn go up the ateps backward as he is to teaoh him, and 
•were willing to try, and thinks how easy it would be in that case to 
accomplish the fibject, he will see how nrach his own progress in 
Rtudy would be promoted by his being cordiaUy interested himself 
in what he is duing. 

I am always surprised when I find a dog willing to learn, and am 
stit] more surp risked when I find a child that is not willing. A dog 
learns for the benefit of his master, a child leama for his own 
benefit. 

I knew a dog who was taught to go to market. His master 
would put the money and a memorandum of the things that were to 
be bought in the basket, and the dog would then carry the basket to 
market by the handle, which he held in his mouth, then the market- 
man would take out the money and the memorandum, and would 
^ut in the things that were wanted, and the dog would carry them 
home. 

There is no necessity for a dog to learn any thing that he requires 
for himself. He has to study and learn only for the benefit of his 
master. It is very different from this with a child. When a child 
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l» ki hiti •Arlmt iAxKf, li« b the most igaorMit aad Ii^kss 
heing tmaginaUe : he osn not speik, he cmn not walk ; he can not 
stand ; he eta not even creep along the floor. Besides^ he knows 
Bothing. 

Of course, to fit such a child to perform the duties of a man in 
80ch a hmy ivorld as this, he has a great mnny things to learn. 
And he must learn every thing himself. His parents can not levrn 
Air him. His parents can teach him ; that is, ihey can show him 
how to learn, hvA they can not learn for him. When they show 
htm how to learn, if he will not learn, and if they can not contrire 
any means to make him learn, there is an end ol* it. They can do 
no more. He must remain ignorant. 

There are a great many things which it is rery impoitant for 
children to know, that diey nerer would learn of tiiemselres. 
These they must be taught, and taught yery patiently and earefnliy. 
Reading is one of these things, and Writing is another. Then there 
is Arithmetic, and all the other studies taught in schools. Some 
children are sensible enough to see how important it is that Uiey 
should learn all these things, and are not only willing, but are gkd 
to be taught them. Others are unwilling to learn. They are sullen 
and ill-humored about it. They will not make any cordial and 
earnest efforts. The consequence is, that they learn very little. 
But then, when they grow up, and find out how much more oiher 
people know and can do than they, they bitterly regret ilieir IbHy. 

Some children, instead of being unwilling to learn what their 
parents desire to teach them, are so eager to learn, thai they 
ingeniousiy contrive ways and means to teach liiemselves. i once 
teew a boy, whose parents were poor, so that they cedid not affinrd 
to send him to schodi, and he went as an i^rentiee to learn the 
trade of shoe*making. He knew bow important it was te< study 
Arithmetic, but he had no one to teach him, and^ besides theft, he 
had no book, and no slate, and no pencil. He, however, contrived 
to borrow an Arithmetic, and ^len procmed a large sMngh and a 
piece of chalk, to serve for slate and pencil. 

Thus provided, he went to work by himself in the evenings, 
ciphering in the chimney-comer by the light of the kitchen fire. 
Of course he met with great difBculties ; but he persevered, and by 
industry and patience, and by such occasional help as he could 
obtain from the persons around him, he succeeded, and went regti- 
larly through the book. That boy afterward, when he grew up, 
became a senator. 



M WnxDio to LxABir* 

SoDM tbiBgs are very dUBcnlt to leaniy snd dddren tnrefjeftMi 
dt^kMed beeaoie their parents tad teachers insist on teaching 
them such difliciilt things. Bat the reason is, that the things thai 
are most difficult to learn are usually those that are most valoable to 
know. 

Once I was in die country, and had occasion togo into a law* 
jrer's office to get the lawyer to make a writing for me about the 
sale of a piece of land. It took the lawyer about half an hour to 
make tlw writing. When it was finished, and I asked him how 
orach I was to pay, he said one dollar. I paid him and went out. 
At the door was a laborer sawing wood. He had been sawing 
there all the time that I had been in the lawyer's office. I asked 
him how long he had to saw wood to earn a dollar. 

" All day," said he. " I get just a dollar a day." 

Now some persons might think it strange, that while the lawyec, 
sitting quietly in his office by a pleasant fire, and doing such easy 
work as writing, could earn a dcdlar in half an hour, that the laborer 
should have to work all day to earn the same sum. But the explm* 
nation of it is, that while the lawyer's work is rery easy to do after 
you hare learned how to do it, it is very difficult to learn. It takes 
a great many years of long and patient study to become a good law- 
yer, so as to make writings correctly. 

On the other hand, it is very easy to learn to saw wood. Any 
body that has strength enough to saw wood can learn to do it rery 
well in two or three days. Thus the things that are the most 
difficuk to learn are, of course, best paid for when they are learned ; 
and parents wish to provide for their children the means of living 
easily and comfortably in future life, by teaching them, while they 
are young, a great many difficult things. The foolish children, 
howev:er, are dlen ill-humored and sullen, and will not learn ttmsL 
They would rather go and play. 

It is very ezeusable in a dog to evince this reluctance to be taa|^ 
bnt il is wholly iaexcusafate in a child. — Harper^s Siory Beeib. 



LiTTLi KiNDifxssas. — Small acts of kindness, how pleasant and 
desirable they make life. Every dark object is made light by thern^ 
and every tear of sorrow is brushed away. When the heart is ss^, 
a trifling kindness drives sorrow away, and makes our pathw)^ 
cheerful and pleasant. Who will not do a kind act ? It co«U 
i^ything, yet is invaluable. 



A HOME-MADE SOLAR MICROBCOPE. 

BT UMCUB OKOmOS. 

CHILDREN, you see we are not shut out of nature's beantiliil 
workshop by the cold, the winds, or the snow. So far from it» 
the snow itself presents a new type of beauty in its many-shaped 
crystals, that to the common eye are invisiUe amid the feathery mass. 
If Willie will bring me his burning-glass I will show you the way I 
make my Solar Microscope." 

^ You make a Solar Microscope, Uncle George ?" 

^ Certainly ; after the lenses are made, it is but a simple matter to 
pot them together. You can get for fifty cents the smaU lens ; the 
buming-i^ass for a shilling, and a looking-glass for twenty-fire 
cents ; and any boy can then mi^e the instrument which I shall 
describe. Ymi notice if I hold this burning-glass in the son, thai 
it forms a ibous six inches from the glass ; that is the place where 
the condensed rays cross, and ^e greatest light and heat are found. 
This is called the * focal distance.' " 

^ Yes, Uncle George, we learned that in the Natural Philosophy.'' 

^ I suppose so ; but here's little Johmny, he has not studied so far 
yeC Now I will take one of my rery small lenses, and you will 
see its ibcsl distance is but one fourth of an inch. Here I hare a 
tube which is made of tin, but pasteboard is good enough ; and peper 
cut in strips, rolled on a smooth, round stick of the prc^per ^ickp 
ness, pasting it as you roll, and letting it dry, and then pastaag on 
more strips till it is thick enough, will mske a better tube than 
pasteboard." 

*' Oh, now I see, partly — you frurten this buming-f^ass in the end 
of the tube, and that throws the li|^t in one little spot near the other 
end ; but I don't know how we are going to see the things." 

'«! wiU show you, Willie. AtthisendofthetidMlaet n^small 
lens just far enough from the other glass to let the focus of tins meei 
the focus of that, that being of six inches and this a quarter ef an 
inch, focal distance, the whole length between the i^a ss ee ^ 

"* Is six inches and a quarter, of ooune." 

^ Yes, Johnny ; and yon see this long hole cut on &e sides of 
my tube, a litUe wider than ttie glass slides of my ol^ects, aad di» 
xfctfy <qfiposite the united/ed (the plwral ef foow)." 



" I 866 ; that's Kfhen yoa hold th6 obJ6ct to magnify, isHit it ?" 

*' You are right ; and since I could not hold it. still, and continually, 
I have here a short tohe which slides wiibtii the first, and covers 
up the long (^aiag in that, except ia tbie one narrow slit in the 
middle ; this just admits the slide, and by the ends of the slide I can 
move the inner tube forward or back to bring the object into the pre- 
cise fbcns of the little lens. As the slit is longer ^an the wid^ of 
^e slide I can sHp the object up and down in it, to bring all parts 
into ihe light. You see now by the wide opening in the outer tube 
I can mako ihe korixontal motion to and fro, and by the narrow one 
in the inner tn^ I can make the perpendicular motions. Those are 
all that is necessary to bring any small object to tiie center, where 
the light faUs." 

** And now are you going to flAiut us up in the dark with that big 
shutter ? We harenH been naughty !" 

^ Tot^ find it a very pleasant punishment, if yeu have ; but I 
tm not going to shut out the light yet, tin I show how I let the light 
In where I need H tim>u^ tins tube. See here, in the shuf^ I 
kai^ a hole and a socket in which to slip my tube. When ft is set 
itt) there is a little motion poeeible by means of ^be miirersal joint 
of the socket." 

** What's a uniTersal joint, Uncle Oeofge V* 

*^0n6 that can be nored in every direction. Here, fltick this 
pencil iote that apple^ and ttien clasp your hand round the app1e| 
lettog the pencil come out between your thumb and fbrefitager. 
There, you see the apple will turn i^ut in tiie holkrw of your hand 
asd let the pencil tm-n in e^eiy direction ; hut there is no wHy to get 
Hie ifple put while the hand is dosed. Thiitfs «t unkersid joint. 
Make a hole tlurongh the apple, and put this reed through, and you 
have the principle of my tube exactly. Wherever the Kght is, H 
tiami come stni^U tiisouj^ the tube, and as it is ulwa^s changing 
ifei plaee with the son, I wish to have this power of keeping up with 
it for awhiie.^ 

** Aoi what, when the mm ivns dean <^, farther than Afs joint 
miAimmfBV 

".Hei6, i manafs that by Mm mrrsfon^ outside of fiieshutter, 
for weHhurdly §ai the sun so obliging ae to look direcfly in at our 
tube. This looking-glass, yoii notice, ie «bosft <foar inches widJ and 
eight iBchet hng, and is &stened on a Hrttflty-jointed arm, which 
Mr^mim^ into the' ehafeter teengh this muger-hole. The johit in 
the elbow of thfe^wm Is m miple iiioHio^«n# tenon, audi te tedd 
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so that the mirror, when its flat surface is op, may rise and fall, 
which gives it more or toss iAcltnatlon or slant as it may need." 
. ^ But what if &^ tun n iipt. jtiot -afQpMitQ the ^^mdQWj.tbat in^ 
4oor motion wiU not throw iho lif^*" 

^ Well suggestedp Willie ; but he^e is the provision. for that; this 
«rm will move in the auger-hole tturough which it is Med in the ehutr 
ter ; by twisting it over yo« can set the face of ib« minor towaodi 
any pvi of the sky from sunrise to simset *, then by the elbow you 
can aei it high or low to catch the sun^" 
- " O yes, 1 see it ^ ; and I could make all that» I fuess." 

~ I pvesume so, Willie, and perhaps some infeni|>u9 b^ will ocm* 
trive a better way, for this is only the experimenlt of a bigger boy 
than ycu ; it is just as I left it mwiy years ago. i Now well put the 
sluitter in the window." 

^ O how dark ! why, I can see ne&ing. Where's Famay V' 

*' I am here, IMe boy ; but now I gnesa Uadbe George has ocnghi 
himself, he has his shutter up, and how is he to get at his looking^ 
glaes, out doors there, at the second-story window ?" 

** I suppose hell borrow a ladder, and go outside and set it. Why, 
it lightens ! Oh, you have a little door there in the shutter, to put 
your arm out of^ I see." 

" Now we are ready to see what can be seen. About ten feet 
from the window I will hang this thin, smooth cotton sheet, and on 
that throw the images of what we would examine. You may sit 
either before it or behind it, as it is so transparent that the object is 
quite as clear one side as the other. The first thing I will put in to 
sihow the (^ration, before we come to our crystallizations, shall be 
ibis flea." 

" It's total darkness now. Oh, you have your hand over the hole, 
and there I see a little flea in the palm of your hand 1" 

" All right— stand from under as I take my hand away." 

" Why !" " Oh !" «* My !" " Why, how that startled me ! but 
UnH he beautiful 1^ 

*' Isn't he terrible ? he is taller than a horse, and those monstrous, 
great, thorny legs with their awful claws — they make me shudder ; 
Tight" 

*' But, Tanny, see what glorious colors ! he is a Aea of gold, 
clouded like sunset !" 

'* Well, luckily we have a cloudless day, and as it's only ten 
o'clock in the morning, we shall have the best time in the day for 
our crystals." 

9 
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LEARN TO SPELL. 

A PEW y««n ago a Uacber of a eovatay tcbool said to oae of 
his papils, wlio was extnmAf carsless about his iqpsQinf , 
~ Joha, yov will somi become a man, and will haye to write letters 
of bvstaess ; what will yon do tten if you do not learn to i^ll bei> 
Isr r ** Oh, 111 put easy words in ray letters," he replied. 

John did not try to improre nnich, and he left tte school a moat 
awkward speller. What became of him we never heard, but while 
reading a letter which* was received a few weeks since, by a mer- 
chant in New YoriL, we were, reminded of John and his very bad 
8p«^ling. This letter must have been written by some one who, 
Kke him, did not learn to spell while a school-boy. But we will 
publish it, that our readers may see how well the heedless and iaat* 
tentive b(^, that did not leant at school, could spell eren ** easy 
wends" since he became a mu, and has to write letters. H^e is 
the letter: 



- VlLLAOX, ToMPKIlff Co., JVbv. 4» 1854. 



** Mr. V. and Com. Deer Sur, i am round the kentiy kinsiderabd 
a cellin an nu invented yanke blad chum, made of stun, witch allers 
kepes clene and swete and dont want no skowrin, i have traded in 
Oct 273 ov them chums for munny and truk, an i hav bin a thinkin 
o goin inter the bge an chiken bisnes ginurely an some on my nabors 
tould me u was advancin on trak, neow i kin cend deown bi the eri 
rale rode weakly, sum vensun, buter and egs, wat der u think buk 
weet wil fech. 

" Clovur sede an wule kin be got for redy munny, how du u think 
i \vud do on huny and beswax. thar is a hepe ov turkees and geas 
and sum dux^hoges haint a goin to get very fat on akount o no come* 
thar wil be more shotes than larje hoges dride apels an peeches an 
apel sas wil be plentee, buter and chees is hi, sufin kin be dun in 
herkry nuts an mapel shugar an som kuntry make ov sasoges, wat 
are tha wurth, farm stok is lo, yung criters is a celen at enny price, 
wat is lasis duin with u, wat kin u du in pelts and caf skins, sheap 
tha ar kilin on em of, on akount ov them bein to costive to kepe in 
the wintur, things in genril wil be high in the pervision hne, how 
much munny km u spar me to trad with in the abuv, on wat kin u 
advanc me on the kine ef pervisions i have namid, plese to rite me 
an let me no. rispektively, 

** Mr. Vamber ure carman nose me.** 
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After seeing this letter we trust that none of onr young readers 
will neglect learning to spell. We wonld here suggest that to copy 
it, spelling all the words correctly, using eapital letters and punc- 
tuation marks in their proper places, would be an excellent lesson 
in spelling. Try it, and let your teachers or parents see how well 
you can succeed. 

Bad spelling is discreditable. He that will not learn to spell the 
language that is on his tongue and before his eyes every hovr, 
shows very poor aptitude for the duties of an intelligent, observing 
man. Bad spelling indicates a Uundering, man that can not see 
with his eyes open. We have known men who occupied prominent 
positions in the world so ashamed of their deficiency in this respect, 
that they seldom ventured to send a letter till it had been revised by 
a friend. This certainly is very inconvenient, to say the least 

Again we say, do not neglect learning to sjpell. Keep your eyes 
open when you read, and if a word is spelled different from your 
mode, ascertain which is right. Keep your dictionary by you, and 
when writing should you have any doubts about the spelling of a 
jrord, look for it at once, and remember how it is spelled. Do not 
let carelessness or laziness prevent you from attending to this 
matter thoroughly. 



A SHREWD MINISTER. 

A MINISTER had traveled far to preach to a congregatioii. 
After the sermon, he had waited very patiently eiqpecting some 
of the brethren to invite him home to dinnw. In this he was disi4>- 
pointed. One and another departed, until the house was almost 
empty. Summoning r0B(duti(Hi, however, he walked up to an el- 
derly-looking gentleman, and gravely said : 

" Will you go home with me to dinner to-day, brother ?" 

" Where do you live ?" 

** About twenty miles from this.** 

" No," said the man, coloring, " but you must go home with me to 
dinner." 

« Thank you ; I will, cheerfully.'* 

After that time the minister was no more troubled about his 
dinner. 

5852GA 
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"WILL THE LORD MAKE ME OYER AGAIN 9" 

IDAR up toward &e moaih of the Miesissippi Biver, m 
^ Kiiincisoto, ia a place called St* Anthony, Aloi^ the 
banks of the river, in that region, ufc^ xnanj high bank;s or 
biUs,e/A»ed>lnff«. 

it i^ amiid ti^eee aeenes that Jahev liree. He is a little 
hoy abont five yeara <tf age, and haa a little brother, yonnger 
than himadf, whose immA is Hartin. One of these bloffs, 
-or hills, near their home^ is aboat sixty feet high. 

One day, last smnmer, Jabez thought he woold elimb to 
the top of this. His little brother attempted to follow, for 
he wished to do whatever he saw Jabez dk). 

'TMs bluff was very steep, and when Martin saw Jabez at 
the top, and himself ialf way up and alone, he became 
frightened, and began to call his brother to come down and 
help him. Jabez started to go down, when his foot slipped 
and he slid to the bottom, over the loose stones. 

The mother ran to the relief of her venturesome boys, and 
fonnd Jabez badly bvinaed, though not seriously injured. 
She asked him what he thought when he was tumbling over 
the atones, i 

'''Oh,'' saM.he, <U thon^t I should almost break my 
Beek ; bnt would not the Lord have made me over again if I 
had been killed ?" 

" No," replied his mother ; " if you had been killed by the 
fall, I should have had no little Jabez^-the Lord would not 
have made you over again." On hearing this he looked 
very sad and thoughtful; he promised his mother that he 
would be mor^ careful in future, and try to avoid danger- 
ous places. 

This, my young friends, ia a true story, and I wish you to 
learn a.leeaon from i^;. You^ my reader, are now climbing 
the great bluff of life. You have commenced learning lea- 
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Mm of ttMrfhlMM. An IliMA daii^n«itemd,8tep bjrit^ 
and the Bummit may be attained by constant peTseTeimnoc 
Bot if yb« look idly aronad yon, or loiter by the vay, yon 
mi^ lose y*o«r footing. If yon fonii any bad kabits, aoch as 
lying, swearing, or playing wldi bad. boys, yon may, like 
Jabez, fall down the bluff, bruised and lame. 

Be honest, truthful, and fitidiful, and earnest to gmn the 
honors and rewards of the persevering student, and your 
footing will be safe ; but if you stoq> to idleness, or mean, 
dishonest acts, you may fail to attafad the bright rewards^ 
If you neglect to learn to do right, and to get a good edu- 
cation while young, you must always do without it "He 
Lord will not make you over again.'^ 

Only onoe are the golden opportunities given yon to cul- 
tivate your mind. If you do not improve these, you will 
lose your footing on the bluff of life. No, sad thought! 
Opportunities wasted — a youth-time squandered in- idleness 
&r die pursuit of vain pleasures, and it is lost forever, ^^l^e 
tiOrd will not make you over again." 



THE TWO VOICES. 

I'EJi'EW a child who, at an early age, loved to hear about 
the silfflt voices. His dark eye would sparide with in. 
tense delight when I asked him what voice he heard in his 
heart. 

I had told him that when disposed to do any thing wrong, 
if he would stop and listen, and think, he woisld alwaya 
hear something that would say in his heart that he mnst not 
do it ;, and that was his conscience, which was God's voice, 
a&d which he mnst alwatys be sure to obey, wherever he 
aught be. 

And when he heard another voice tempting him to do 
wrong, and urging him to disobey, it was the wicked spirit, 
and he most not listen for a moment. 

I was truly gratified with the influence wMch a knowledge 
of conscience seemed to have over him, and could not but 
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jigoioo tl)tt«idi Toioit ^trme glvtt tof us dtf^ire iMj «fw 
Juiow tke ri|^t waj* 

I wtA vtiy bmiy one Saturday aftm^oon, aadhadnot tew 
the obildrw Ibr aoaa tune, but thought that thay ware atiU 
in the jai>d at tbait play, aa tbay had aeTer left it witbMt 
pennission. 

Yevy soon Willie made his appeanmoe, lookup aa if he 
haid something of great interest to tell me. I called him, 
and he instantly began : ^^ Mother, I ran away this after> 
noon, and never stopped to ask jpoj conscience* I did not 
think of it till I got almost there, and then I heard it say, 
' You have done wrong ; yon must not go from home with«> 
out first asking leave f and, mother, I turned right about 
and minded the voice, and came home as soon aa ever I 
could." 

I kissed his dear cheek, and commended his returning, 
with tears of joy that God's voice had been heard amid 
strong temptaticm, and been obeyed by my little child.-** 
Selected. 
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HERBERT AND HIS APPLE. 

HEBBEBT is very fond of apples, and when his &ther 
brings him some home, his £eu^ shows by its merry 
entiles how pleased he is to receive such a |»resent« 
. One di^ be was ill, and could not eat an apple ^H^h had 
been given him, but the next morning he found it on hia 
plateat break&st. Herb^i; has two sisters and two broth- 
em. He cut the apple in quartan, and gave one te each, 
seserving none for his own share. 

. €berge (»it a small piece from the quarter which had beca 
given hhn, and returned the greater part of it to his little, 
brother, saying, "You gave me a part of your apple, Itmist 
give yo« part of aune.'' Herbert begged George to keep it, 
biit he decUneda. 

Do you not suppose Herbert enjoyed this ap{de, divided 
witbihis bnoihers and sisters, more tbon he would have done 
if-he had not given any oi it aw»y t 
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NEW YEAR. 

AT the parting wiUi the Old Year, and the greeting of the New, It Is < 
to indulge in reflections inspired \>j the occasion. It is well that these 
habits were taught us in childhood, else we fear too many of us, andd the hurry 
and strife of business and the oyer pressing cares of life, might forget to tun^ 
aside our thoughts, eyen once a year, and examine our own hearts, and the 
motiyes which are urging us forward in life. Such seasons are fitting periods 
Ibr self-examination ; and we r^oice in haying been taught to pause on the thres- 
hold of each New Year to see that our steps were treading that road on the jour- 
ney of life which would lead to usefiilness and happiness. 

These periods afford us an opportunity for adopting good resolutions for the 
future, and for striking a balance-sheet with the influences of our good and bad 
acts, and aspirations during the past, and also a time for a fixed determination 
that on whicheyer side may haye fallen the balance of our influence heretofbre, 
that henceforth, with Qod's help, it shall be on the side of yirtue, truth, purity, 
and whateyer will tend to enhance the welfare and improyement of our fellow- 
beings. With such sentiments we would that our readers might enter upon the 
duties of this new year, and realize the blessings and joys flowing from dutiea 
weU performed. And may we not hope that all of you, young and old, will im- 
proye the present year in adding to the stores of your knowledge by study, and 
the reading of such booths a^d periodicals as wiU furnish you with tiie most use* 
iul instruction. 

In conclusion, let us ask you to persuade some of your acquaintances, who 
haye not been in the habit of reading much, to begin this year. Get them to 
subscribe for a good magazine, or buy a good book, and if you can thus succeed 
in enkindling a taste in their minds for wholesome reading, it m%y be the means 
of giying them many Happy New Years. 

A OowniAsr^^TlM foikwing letters, both veoetyed eft the SMne day, renifti 
tM of a oepy which was oommes ia the writing^boeks in e«r sehool-geiig 4 <g aii 
** Many men of many minds, tto.** We publish these lettect, vtrlmtim et liUn^ 
Urn, leaying them to speak Ibr themselyes as to the abiHAy of tha jlKlget el 
TiTE Studxnt. 

** Pear Sir, If jm. will pleaet to diaoontiBiie the Student you will eoBiSr a 
liayour upon me Allthooi^ it is a most excelent periodioal lot yonad porssai, 
asgood if not better then any other I eyor saw. But allow me to say that H la 
to Small Potatoes fcrnn. Yours ^. 8. B., Palatine, BL" 

** Dear Sir :— I hare a daughter now fifteen years of age for whom I com- 
veitoed taking Thb Stubbst sevaral yean ago, and she thinks die is not yet 
eld enough to do without it ; and indeed I should hardly be wiUmg te deny toy- 
aelf the pleasure and profit of reading it, fi>r I find somethiBg yaluable in eaeii 
number. Altiiovgh over sizfy years ef age I am not ijpdta old eneiui^^ dii»> 
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) wi A U la aj flMiily. I ]m>t« alio % gnmitmm, md iSktm < 
Ari«iidf in the State of niinoit to wliom I ordered it eent Uetxear, and to whom 
I widi it eontinned, lor nhioh I Indoae frvr doUaxm. * 

BeqpectftiUj ^«ra, H. C, Smuka Center, 0.** 

RsABiiro.— We dieerftilly gi^e plaee to the folkwing tkeng^ta en reacBng, 
horn Mr. J. W. Friabee, and vovld eowinewil them to our joonger readera, aa 
well aa to teaohera. 

The thonghtAil aoholar will often aak hlBMeU; ** How oan I ioqprore more rap- 
jdly in .Beading?** andhewiUendeaTor toanaljiethemeana^andmakehiniaelf 
maater of eadi of the elementa. Qood reading ia a great acoompliahment, attd 
one not likely to be orer-yaliied. Our firetddes glow more pleaaantly if we ei^Jt^ 
them inth some pleasant book, rendered to ua bj the low, sweet rnnsic of a weU- 
lored Toice. No attraction will draw na to the home circle 'sorer and better than 
that of good reading. Tet fbr this a taste mnst be cnltiyated if we would m/jaj 
reading to the utmost. 

Beading is the Tocal expreesi<m of written language. By it the thoughts that 
deep in the printed characters are clothed with life, beAuty, and grace, and 
rise np to our minds as things of reality. Stirring thoughts communicated to 
vs in stirring tones become liring motors, spurring us to action. A good reader 
mu$t comprehend his subject This is the first principle. 

S^ken language, as well as written, has its elements. Unfortunately, how- 
erer, tiie two do not always coincide, yet the written must suggest the spoken. 
For a pleasant, smooth flow of language, all tiie spoken elements must be clearly 
and folly giren, so that the hearer shall be at no effort to comprdiend what ia 
said. l^isgiTes us the second principle of good reading: Distinct Enuneiation, 

A reader who comprehends his subject will doubtless be acquainted with the 
lihe correct pronunciation of words. If not, he must consult the Pronouncing 
Dictionary. Hia orthoq>y must be faultless. An incorrect pronunciaticm or 
wrong accent grates harshly on an educated ear. If our language were written 
on a phonetio bams, this direction would be useless, since eyery word would then 
haye its spoken elements presented to the eye. 

Another principle of good reading is It^flection, Obeerretwo persons in oon- 
Torsation. There is no stiffiiess or rigidity in their tones. They haye ideas to 
express, and they modulate the Toice in correspondence to those ideas. *' Will 
yon go with me, there ?*' is spoken with the yoice running half up the diatmiio 
wala. <* It 11 h^Madblar is replied with a foil aooent that shoim the speaker 
iaineanest. 1%e good reader will giye the same infleetioiM to those wsrda, the 
•una aoeest, and tone, aa are giyen by the speaker. The ear tirea of a m<mo- 
lona. Attiiemnsoleaof the larynx weary if only one aat are used. Bychaag- 
ing and modulating the Toice, then, both the reader and hearer are relieyed, 

Kot only should the yoice be flexible when reading on any particular pitdi, 
tail tiN pitch itaelf should frequently be changed. In reading-elasaes it ia an 
axeeUoit exereisa, oooaaionally, to read a sentence first on a yery low {utch, 
then repeat iti^little hi|^, and oontinne so to do till it is read as highly aa the 
iwiee will bear. In fiunily reading, the reader will find, when growing weary, 
» ready relief 1^ reading a little hig^ or a little lower than hia ordinary pitch. 

JBw^shasis ia highly ia^ortant aa an element of graeeftil reading, ^ken 
knguage, aa dropped from the lipa<tf an orator, iaalniostaarytlmiieal as poe^ 
t^r* BehaahlaaoeeirtedaBdniiaeeenled8yUablea,aBdtothe earthel 
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pbrn^mmkummM; iUfcnmth^ai mkt^pfvpfiAy 9ep^l!^ « ten. 

tHie«, and Hi* fakMnr H tfitiMm is s wof>d. AMeAt wQl neve «lie gnoe of 
rythm, while emphasis causes the thoughts to stand prominently ibvtk 

lUiqJiatip werda we oAen uncUged mtn yfm^umt by the itotoyiwg pease. 
Pauses are a highly impwrtaBielem^ in g»a4ing> ThAtMighit is rather te Mi 
Qoiisulted in iMii« them than UveF>»o4«atmmafte SmIb isle haaroideA; 
a«4 the sense «boald ba I^Oly ewr^ssqd by the tenee and wodiUtow of tha 
speaker. There is ona genef^tjruU f<» B#a^Bg» artwig flM» 
e»Tering all o t li er sk Itoonslstaof Ultibwr w<N^dss 

Rbab as tov Spxak. 

There are the graoes of reading that can nerer be taught by mleSy whieh 
yet are essential to the good reader, ffie tones should Tary with the sentiment. 
A sort of waving inflection should run through each sentenoe. I^otice elosely, 
and you will see this in the common qonTersation ctf indiYiduals. It is too often 
dropped when they take a book to Tooalize its thoughta, Their tones becomo 
cramped and artificiaL They lose the flexibility of yoice which a moment be- 
ftire was so pleasurable. They forget the genend rule: Read as you speak. 

-We repeat, then, the pdndplee of good reading comprehend an appr^endoh 
of the subject; distinct enunciation of the Tocal elements; correct orthoepy; 
pfoper infleotion; irariety of imtonatioit) frnphaais to expirees ftdly eadi senti- 
want; attention to pauses; and lastly, those nam ele sa graess whieh anlmB 
spoeetu To read well <me wnst haye a mind in nniioii with the anliieoh. Wm 
S»]aeiN^kiiewledceshe«ldeo(?evth(ameaiuQgof thewonli.; their deUeate alhiu 
sions; all the author intended to oosLVtgF. It is ahnsil Iterally tviie» thaA **ft 
good res4er should know every thing." 
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JA]IDARTsieniietthebei^niiiD«,orflMiaoiryi. WhesklmatMfiMuidea, 
Itedi WW eonsidered the fini month of the year. The Kmpewr Itanft 
Pompilius introduced January and February, and ehaaged tlw hegimiagof Ihe 
year from Karch to January. In Qreat Britain the year bogap with tha ^th 
of March until 1752, a little more than one hundred years ago, when it wae 
changed by the goTemment to eommenoe with the 1st of January, 

. Faults nr Prowiiwciatiok. — YtarUng—^ young ex <nr oow, when a year eld, 
is a yearling. This word is frequently pronounced erroneously ** yurli$^ U 
owr readeva wHI rei— ibsr that it is derived frem yevr and Ung^ rigniiying 
little, youngs th^ may easily learn to petmounoe it oerreetly--^»ar-ltf»^. 

Ewe is another word so commonly pronounced ** yow'' in some parts of tha 
country, that when children first see '* ewe" — the proper word Ibr a ftmale sheep 
— in their reading lessons, they have no Idee^that it means an animal which iss<) 
common on the farm. Ewe is properly pronounced yu, not ** yow'* nor ** eu** 

Sit 9kUHng» is erroneoo^ pronounced aix-sJdllin, Bemember that the 
«vt)rd is skUHng in the sii^fular, and »hUUng8 in the pluraL Borne persons say 
msmii/i, eventu, ^oin, meetfn, hearin. OorrM speakeim nerer omit tiie ^ M 
such words. 
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Wfifc«aiwtit»lylhi4»l»tktow^itttfiin;iadimlfc»»iMitiMi1npiall 
«w Mftdwt will rwiw^lur to proiMmMt otrste^J all «ht iraHt ire ka^i kan 
•pdkcnaboiit 

BoMinoif Cmiiw«,«»lCulwllkitoaMH ^^ ia gMMraDjMHered ttialDa^el De 
ffoa iiw «k« aoliMr of ^9 waO'kMfwn alaiy of *• Bobiaaoa (>iiai^ 
tobttaodr«awiiivMkifli«tka4lk«ta*ToliiaMirasinMn hyhnA Qz- 
Htd, nMto a frimum In Ika TWwr <tf Loadoa, aB an amowmeiit dm^ig Idg eoiH 
ii—wit HtgftTitiiaBMiwflfflpito I>eFoe,witli perateioato pabfidiitas 
kit owB. Bnoonraged hj tlw aooMM of tU% De Foe hiais^f wrote the second 
fohnne, miie parte of wliieh* boveTir, were diototed hj Lord Oxford. This 
orifin of tkat popnlar itory will aooount ftnr the generally acknowledged inlb- 
riority of the second Tolnme. 

The real history of Alexander Selkirk, whose solitary abode on the island of 
Joan Femandei, fn firar years and four months, had been prerionsly a salgect 
of general co n T e rsation, and ito Ikets, were donbOess the foundation of the ad- 
Tentores of Bobinson Crusoe. 

RKTunuct TKX Ckkapbst GoTsmwicBirTs.— The <»ily g O Tenunento in tba 
world which haTo an ezoess of reoe^pli otot their eaqpen^tnres are repnblieB — 
the United States and Switserland. 

Olamicax. EbvoATioir^— a Ik^er, whose Httle boy was attending a tity pri- 
■aiy school, reaarked, his Aeeks glowing the while with paternal pride, tlini 
kk son WIS getting a daaricalodneation. On being t<dd that tiie ehildreifc ia 
Ike ptiaavy depaitoMBt wore not tangkt the dasrfcs, he replied, « Aint thc^ nil 
ian^ in dasses ? and aint that n dassieal edncatkin P* 

Vnrmro CAnnow — ^' Will the editor be so kind as to inlbrm sereralof his lady- 
readers idiat the letters P. P. G. signify when written upon a Tinting card ?** 

When a person or flunily is about to remore from a dty, or to be absent tor 
some time, it is customary to call upon the fHends to take leaTO. Should those 
iqpon whom the call is made not be at home, a card is left with the letters 
P. P> 0. wiit m mfom it. These kMers stand ferPtotirjN'MidlrfCMi^, a FrenA 
pkMseaigmiying^totakeleaTe.'' Sometimes the letters T.T.L. (to take Isa^e) 
ave need te the same purpose. 

A Womah's Ai^HABKnc ax. AccoMFusHMxifTs^— a woman diould be Amia- 
ble^ Benerdent, dtaritable, Domestic, Economical, Forgiting, Generous, Honesty 
Industrious, Ju^Bcious, Kind, Loiing, Modest, Neat, Obedient, Pleasant, Quiet, 
Befleoting, Sober, Tender, Urbane, Virtuous, Wise, X-enqilsry, Yielding, and 
Xealous. 

Wkat should be a llan*s CSiaracter and Accomplidiments, Alpkabetioa^ ? 
It does not seem hardly ikir that Woman should receive all the adtiee <hi tkesa 
sutjeots. 

Alm s.^-This word has no singular in form, as if to teadi us that a sditary 
act of diarity does not deserre the name. 

In what Wonxj) n Br. Louis ?— << One morning,'* writes a teacher, ** I 
noticed in my sohod»ro(mi a little Ik^ whom I had not seen there bdbre. Ts 
the inquiry,* Have youerer been at sdu)d before to-day?* he replied* < JV*4S 
fiMi*SNi ; naiin tkit world, kui Iktne m 8L Lom§.*** 
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AmxrmMMfneAiB PuuLMi^l. Pkot Ibwr 6*t ia took s potitioB tlMt tk^ ^bM 

2. DiTld« 1li9 tnmhtit fit SO Into t#o midl piffli, tkii if tlie gTC«ler p«rt bo 
dlTided by 7, and the less multiplied hj 8, the sum of the qnotient and the pro- 
dnot irill make 60. 

Tmt TRonct Ain> Pouui GimcuDe.«Why are the Tropies plaioed jvst tiresty 
tluree and a half degrees from the Iquator, and the Polar Girdtot the same dlt- 
tABoe from the poles? Why did not those idio made the first geography plaee 
tlMse eiroles at twenty degrees, or some other even number ? Win oar young 
•todents in geography answer this qnestion ? 

A CoixxGK IirciDsirT.— In the college days of Royal l^ler, once CK>T«rBor 
of Vermont, he was o&Iled upon to recite from ** Locke on the Understanding,** 
•nd having fuled to eommit his redtation, was giving off— lie knew not what— 
eaetonpore, when the Prolbssor interropted him : 

^ But yon don't find that in ih» book ?*' 

<< I know it," said Tyler. «* I did not agree with llr. Locke, and thoo^t I 
would giro my own sentiments on the subject." 

A ScvupTon's yAi.us of ▲ Woman.— An Englidi souiptor was caet sm- 
ployed to aigra;fe on a tombstone the following : 

** A firtuous woman is a orown to her husband.*' 
finding the stone too small, and not thinking the word erowB erer to aasA 
any thing but fiwe 9kiUmg$f he abbreiiated it in the following manner : 

** A tirlMua woman is 6«. to her husband," 
diowing the small estimate he placed upon thoTalue of the filtoist p wftisa el 



BooDBottoed tnTHsflTiTovBTwinbe tent, on reeefpt of the prieet glreii,to raypostefleehifhe 
Unttad 8ta«M, llree of poilage, by If. A CAUoim, 848 BrcMuhmj, N«w Totk. 
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V) Central AMca," noUced m oar Worember To laj thai «&ath Hall" ia the production 

inimber,<alheflnt;aiidthli<atob«fbllowed 9t fenins, would only be reiterating what 

liy a third on India, Qdna, and Japan. everybody knows who has read Fanny Fen% 

Bayard Taylor is a Mthftd and popidar fonner producUons. This last work flrom her 

dmriptiTe writer. One of his eharma is stan- prdille pen is more like a centinaoas story, yel 

plleitf, while ha i^bowida with TitneAty and its style and ptans are all Fanny^ own, and 

hH^effnni insldenta, thns making his pages nnUke the common tales of the present day< 

lUb-likepieteres of whatererinlereatinK scenes The ehaptem are short, and ioim a series of 



he snoomHOT amid his estenalTe flelds of liil^ptetnres in the history of Buth Hall, eooH 

IwfeL or"* Central ▲IHea'* there has been al- prising a thrilling and interesting narrattTW 

ready sold 18,000 copies, and flom the addi- that seems more like an antobiography than a 

tkmal iBlsNst which the present Totame pot- Domestic Tale. Notwithstanding the pielle* 
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Noncis. 



lioB df Bilk HalPlilifottcr, fkai ihe <*ii 
;lhp9$aiKto«9a<fMui thIsToiiuBe bylMr own 




Q(K|(^U7, and ligh for the bewtlcMiMM in 
, fiiifd which it expotet, and weep orer its 
fOmaf beraOAil pMMfee U deep^-tooehlnf 



* ttf«cv ItoBAoa Omtfjmr, Idifor of tte Hew- 
byMMOnBrolhen,NewTorlL ISmo ; Mi 



This is no antobiognphy ; indeed, ttie nib- 
Jeetoritdid AOtieeap^te in nuuMMortpter 
.prooC The attUMfaaya that the flMle and inci- 
dents of this 1>iogn4>h7 were obtafaied from 
the eaUr flflenda, lelirtlons, snd partners or MEr. 
Greeley, by visiting perionally the plaesi wlMW 
he liss resided, and eonrwring with those wh^ 
knsw him besL From snoh somroes and lh>m 
'his Writings lias the rolune been eompiled. It 
alao contains much Talnable and interesting 
WOTMUkmeowMTBli^ ttw sMMIsltncnft and 
management of the daily newspaper pnss im 
NewYorIc Thoogh Horace Greeley lias many 
friends, he has also maaiy enemies; bni we 
r4Msl ne fat cap fsad the histoty oC his life, 
and of the almost insnrmonntaUe olMtades of 
poverty, losses, and opposition from enemies* 
which he has oreroome In rsadhtogMs pte ssa t 
^ o ii m p» isiiiwpHMlgardfcig him wHh man re* 
spect as a man. There are many incidents in 
his life of indomitable perseTermnee and hope- 
<bl straggles, which may well be pondeted 
apon by the yoong men in oar IstuL Beeaase 
of the lessons of nndannted pers^rerance, and 
the encoaragement fi>r those who would rise 
above the circamstances which sorrovnd them, 
we wonid eheeifhlly commend the pernsal <^ 
. thUbook. Fri«, by mail, pcNiace paid, $190. 

Tds LADim' OoMPLm Gvidb to OhseM; 

Fancy KntUing^ and Ne^Uwork, By Mrs. 
' Ann S. Stephens. PVbBshed by Garrett U 

Co., 18 Ann atieel, New Ygrk. 



■ Kot^MSBssIng thepraoOcal kDOwtadge ne- 
cessary ti) dedde ttpon the merits of this treatise, 
we submitted it td the lady who watchfhlly 
attends to oar needle wants, and have been as- 
sured that the book Is what it professes to be, 
** a work containing the clearest and ftdlflet hl- 
'structions for every spedds of Ihncy nee<n«- 
work.*> It is ilhntrated wfth several beantOhl 
patterns. Price 75 cents. 

If OTHurQ YnsTuu, HoTHZiia Ha.vi. By Coq* 
sin Alice. Published by D. Appleton ft 
O^, Nftw Torfc $ 18ma; Iff pagea. 

^tfalslshnother, and the best, oTOoosfai ABe^ 
'^hiurmtng stories for the yoang. 8he shows, In 
' ito votnme. the bravery of a sett^diant, hmp- 



wUak to 

ftBOMJ 

oftUs 
eCvUiii^ananlal 
old aa well as captivate the yonag in the ft 
•tory. Pitee 86 cents. 

Tn WAinMBBiB VT Ska AXB Land, foit4 oM«r 
SMm, BzPilsrtalay. Pohliifted bw B. 
^^ton Ab Co. lSmo{ die pagea. Prion 

Aimdisf vdlifttie by ttw wsB-tBown wrtter 
ftr the yonag, aM A eOBipnakm to the * Vag^ 
olB for tte nraMe^" aotfaad hi «ar l«ft 



Gbd bt no WAiBmi; (?i*, SdMavi mmd 
patnetMs Poema, By Mrs. Ly<Ua Biucter. 



Prtiished bv Sheldon, Lamport ft ] 
man. New York. ISmo ; S88 pages. With 
a steel engraved pcvtraK of the Anthoraas. 
Mosln. Brfts0 9ie«. 

Miny o< oor teaAenwUl donbttsm rsmens- 
bsr the oeeasional loems we have pablMMd 
IhMnthe pen of Mrs. Baxter. The volune bo> 
ft#e na ife a eoBeeUsa of hsr poefleal prtalno- 
tkwa, pnMldtsd to n husatlftj tma, and aaoat 
appropriately dedicated to her hasband. They 
are effkisions of the heart, rather than of the 
teagteatioa, aad moA prove a i*ott aSonpta- 
tol 



A Series of Narra- 
tives, Dialogaes, Biographies, and Tales for 
the ImtradBon and JitsttslamaBi «r & 
Young. By Jacob Abbott Square Jtoo; 
IdO pagea, monthly. Published by Harp4r 
ft BroUiers. Price 95 cents, a nnmber, or 
18 00 a year. 

Nnmber •n^ of this monthly series is called 
** Bruno ; or, Lessons of Fidelity, Patience, and 
BelM>ealaltanghlbyaDog.*> Itisbeantifldlj 
IDnatrated with nnmeroos engravings, and is 
destined to heeomn « ikverito with the Utda 
folks. 

AmBTOATf PuvoffUB OH Navohal Pnos- 
mmr. A thankicivlng Sermon, by Nidm- 
lea Miaray, IXP. (JOrwn), Publish^ by 
Herper ft Bralhers, New Task. Priee 19 
cents. We wish it might be read 1^ every 



DuBcnm* Hovbsbold Wobss is now pub- 
lished by J- A. Plz, No. 10 ^ack Place, New 
York. It appears in a new and vatr nant 
cover. Yolome <m» commenced with Noveoa- 
her. Terms $8 00 a year* 

HAitPMi%MA«Aaintfbrihil0ysar-ftni aoai- 
meaeed wHi a series of ftrtMsi and btnaHiU 
Hhtttrattons of Amerteah seeaery, Mb, aad 
It MSi ftfr to ecBpea m MMer at- 
,ta Ihelataeel eT tts artldBa wU 
beauty of ilhistmtlMUL 
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HOW THE ^lATTER AROUND tS IS COMPOSED.* 

BY XDWA&D U TOUMAVt, 

kinds of cbm^o : change of jpb^ of ^onm Mid of noMre. 
Theoe eliMifev ocewk ia oorlaaa rogulwr woy«, Md b^r&iod wolboclo« 
i^iick aro ctUed hms-. It beloiigo lo N^iUttmi Pkihf^ph^ lo toooki 
as tho Uvs which ^OTcm chatigc« of pUeo aad tew ia QwAcruil 
Oamfft, and to CA<ifiMlry the laws wbich coi^ol nh a nto c in tbM 
natove. ' 

ChMMtiry, thereft^o, ittqititca ooAcomiiig thf) inner qnalit ia f > t he 
interior nature of objects. Its ivat questioii ia» Of what aire thooe ob* 
jecta composed ? They exhibit an infinite diyemitjr of ap)peai«iM>M ) 
are they reailj made up of aa many diierent kinds of Inatler ? Of. 
what oonaiata the cotmtlefti thonaanda of wuying minarali YegetqUe* 
and aninal ibnna with which our globe ia coyered ? No cnrtwted 
sorotiny, no sagacity of obaerratioa will afflwd an answer to theae 
inquiries. To determine thie point ib» Chemist might respft to ex* 
p^riBMoit He accordingly subjects all the matenal otijeota of nature 
to a process called analyais. This term ia derired from two Greek 
words, whieh signify up or hmik to i$9 s^rce^ and le loefun i and it 
t the separation of any compound thing into ita fir^ er yrmery 



In Tiirions waya and by numefona agencies the ChmniBt snbmite 
erery accessible object of nature to analytipal pperations. Most of 
tbese obfocts are intbia way sepan^ed into new substances ; and the 
f^odncts tfans deriFed may often be still further decompoaedy laying 
riae to new and still difier^t kinds of n^tte^r* But this proceaec«a 
mU be earned on to an ii^defiiiite extent. The operator soon reaohee 
m limit beyond which he can not pasi^ ; obtains bodies which resist 
his utmost efforts to separate or decompose tb€^p« Thane are termed 
olefiiei^aiQ^>lesubstanceS| or uUtmate constituents. Anysubatance 
which containa more than one of these is known aa a compound. 

In aeparating compound bodies into their co|istiti|[enta» the CheoMat 
mast resort to the appUcatioa of force. The powers or forces which 
he thss employs are rarious. Heat is tl^ p^ost ccMnmen. Needy 
all vegetable and animal products can be separated into other cpi 
difierent substances by the action of heat. Electricity ia a powerful 

* From fhe ** Chemical AOu; or, ttie OhemlMry of Familiar OfejJectB**— Just published by 
Bi ApiiUlaa at Oo, H«v Tiork. 
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decomposer, and often breaks the union of compounds when heat 
fails. ..Lights niAchanical pcessuie, and concussion ; the forces resid- 
ing in liring plants and animals, and denominated vital ; and simple 
contact, as when minerals are acted npon by strong acids, are all 
Mpi^le tf pfolaoinf dl»009ipo«ittg efieots of greater 

if, ibr txMiple, w« send a cutrent of eleckici^ thiough wat* 
onder prD^oiv«um«taaees, we deeompose or destroj it, aild -at Hm 
ffUHe lihtie get iwo nerw substaiiees, hydrogen and oxygen, of idiicli 
HiB water was composed. But n^lher a current of elecirkify seat 
ttffotigll hydrogen, ner any other known agency applied to it, is aofi 
ficient to effect its decomposition ; and so also with the oxygen^ 
' Matbte, to the eye, appears to consist of hut one ingredient ; but 
if stroAgly heated, as uiarble is erery day in our lime-kihis, it is do* 
c«mpos«d ef analyzed into two totally uakke substances, quicklime 
and a gas e^ied carbonic acid. Now if a current of j^ectricity is 
MMt thrMigh the time, it rends it into a silver-white metal, caioium, 
i^ 'oxygen ; and if the carbonic aeid be heated under suitable oir- 
•ntstances H is resolved into charcoal and oxygen. But our analytic 
progress is here arrested. However we may ply these products witii 
tiM deoemposing forces, calcium, oxygen, and charcoal remaia Qn«> 
4sha»ged, yieldhkg no new elements. 

• Gh^mfstry thus divides all bodies into simple and compound^ B«t 
ks aH matter has not yet been explored, new elements may stitt km 
discovered ; and as we can hardly suppose that our analytic medk»4s 
Ifeave reached perfection, some of the present elements are liable to 
turn out compounds. In the past progress of the science, bodie^l 
iMice regarded as elementary have been afterward proved compouvd, 
)ifid utamerous considerations incline chemists to suspect that many 
ttowtflflnked as simple wiH yet undergo decomposition. Neverdie- 
less, we are now <;oinpel}ed to include as elements all bodies whtek 
resist the severest decomposing tests which the skill of tiie analyst 
4»in bi4ng to beair upon them. 

' The material tilings about us may tlius be likened to a famgoage. 
We can resolve its literature into sentences, its sentences into words, 
knd words again into letters ; but these are primal symbob, ultimate 
Elements, and witti them eur analysis ceases. Thus iron, sulf^nr, 
eatbon, centaitn ^fachltnt one kind of matter, and may rcpresentlettera. 
Water contains two diffbrent kinds of matter ; oil, three ; crystilMaied 
<fcoinmoii salt, fbur ; crystallized almti, five ; and pure white of egg, 
jUx ; corresponding to words of two, three, four, five, and six letters 

The resemblance between the composition of natural object^t and 
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kMguag« i» wndm up of an iafidite MwilHf of tarjriiig AtnlwieMiM 
snd dteme i^e eonipaMd i>f maitf UKKiswiids of difiuront wofdt ; b«| 
when tins Tsai array of ' words ia ezantiiedy'ihejr are all found to eon* 
aial of bufc iaroviiy^ix lettera. Attd bo tba datiro alffaibat of sateo 
consists of aixtj*4luree or fbor lottera oiity. 

Ohemieid analjois, whkk haa ^aaabonodand taated overy imiienal 
thing within human reach, discloses about sixty-three. wUhnair olo^ 
. aaents or^simfle bodios. From tka narrow range has the AJanighty 
Architact selected the maicnak whioh compose our globe aad alt 
tiie living beings which mhabit it. From the ponderous maasea of > 
rock of which mountains are built, to the ^etiag aad athereal alit 
mosphere ; from the lowest and aimplest forma of iwgatabia aaid- aati« 
mal life upward to the meet complex and highly eadowed etdan of 
HTing beings, whatever the diversity of then: aspacta, pvoperiiaiH 
powers, or fimctions, they have all been created out of thia aaiaU 
■umber of elementary bodies. 

Again, m the etmctare of words, certain letters • oaoar ofUt^ 9mA 
others but comparatively seldom. Thus, for exanpAe, ta aU wofdf 
we find one or other of the voweb, while the letter a af peaffs but 
iinfrequentiy. 80 in the oompoaitioa of mattaa oaftaia ^enMte 
aboond, while others are discovered but rarely. If it aaetti woadeifii 
tliat the Creator riioidd have formed the worM and all ita asmpjmts 
out of sixty-three or four alemaats, how maat it daapcA otfr ampvife 
and admiraiMm when we learn that in canyiag forward, (he fraud 
operatioaB of the |[k»be, He ean hardly be said to use nlor^ th»a ^f 
foarth of thas^ elements; t 

By hr the greatest portion of terrestrial matter, ergMic and iaim- 
ganic, earth, sea, aad air, with all their inhah^taata, ave oompose^ of 
tat twelve or Meen elemeiits. Nor is this all ; lor a sinigle aktanealr 
-aryeabaianoe, oxygen, oompoebs at least one half of the eotiTB t^ 
Tekrial imivene. Theaa marvelous facts give ta Choalstry a> nimt 
pUqity whkh eorrespopds with its impoataaoe. In itwi^tng^ ^ 
oooqpbaitioa of lor and wator, of rocks and soil, of our owa badia^ 
and the foods whtdi nourish them, in short, tbb apptkatian of Chea^ 
.iatry to vegetiMe and attiand boings, and to that pamni of arts MimI 
noblest of oeoupations, agriculture, we fmd oarselvee tomftanllyaa- 
gagied with 'the same few elbments. 

' Yet analysis, which'has conducted us to th^se interesting CIm^ ia 

birt half ihe business of the Chemist. As we can separate aenteaeea 

' and words into letters, so we can put the lettsra together again and 



tmrntwctim. TfaedieiBMialw^wlMB li^kMknljnMl a eo Apm ta i, 
wtj oftaa xttmU ki» eleflMsli Md mp»dooe hk ccNu^ond. Thk 
paltiiif tufoibar of eleBMoto U Mm ra?«ff»e of wuipam, sod is omllod 
9fntk$H9. In sMfyib we psss from coaploxify to sinpUeity ; is 
syatkesis wo tMi fomd ss ii wsro, reirsoo oar stops* sad go froan 
simplicity to complexity. In the Isborstory of iwbnre, as well ss in 
HuH of sft, ^»oe operatsoBs eowtsatiy skenwto sad froqnsotly pro- 
eood togpeuMT. 

la tliie esse of laiigiia|[|e, wo do not merely iorrn sock words ss 
Iwro oxisiod before, bat lasy oonbiiie the letters so as to make new 
ones ; so ia Chemistry we may not only repeat compoimds whidi 
ynady exist, b«t we may create new ones. Tkiis glass, soap, 
ukiswiisffa sra eomppands which, so far as we know, are not ibnnd 
in BStofo, but aro products ^ srt In this direction, the formatioa 
of «ew wljiitaion by synthesis of their elements, ^e possibilities 
of <^ieaNeal ptogress are boimdless. It should, howorer, be always 
remembered that we have no power of creating new elements, or 
ssstutisHy vow natter. We can only prodnee snbstances with new 
prvjportios ont^ o«r existing materials. 

When we separate these ^ments from tiie compound fnrms in 
wMdi tibiey most naturally exist, snd examine them individually by 
tiie artilleial methods of the laUnratcvy, we are filled witii amaz«nent 
at i^ eontemphikni of tko properties witii whii^ they ars endowed. 
Appwontly q nl osce n t aad inactive, they are nevertheleoB dothed with 
the mightiest energies. From the inert, torpid, slnasborons state 
they snddonly pass as it were to conditions of wakefid irrkabilify or 
the extreme of violence ; now rushing into vivid and intense com* 
%wtien, and then fdrionsiy exploding wi^ peril and rnin to aU aromid. 

It is 1ivtis% soesi&Bi^ unmanageabie and discordant elements that 
-are chosen bythe Otan^otentto carry forward the grand i^ienonena 
t»f lifb and being npon ti» earth. How simple and yet how niy»> 
ioirioaB \ How atonerooB the forms and how changing tte aspoots 
under whicb they appear! How dissimilar and oppooed the pur- 
poses to which they minister! How wonderfhl tiieir adaptive 
powers ! Guided by His hand, eaeh performs tranquilly its destined 
•oftce, mores thnmgh all thevar^ng phaaes of decoaaposition, decay, 
and deaA, dien rises into new life, takes on the vitsl i^xm^ and 
passes again through the same round of transfomwtions. Thns 
boiiee whieh in the Chemist's shop are looked upon as agents of 
terror, in the laboratory of nature become ministering qpkits, as it 
were to wnieh, gnard, and ftfeserve ns. 
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TETJE LIFE. 

BT DK. J. H. HANATOmO. 

I AM accustomed to look upon the jotmgf whooe hOMMnboak wiSk 
tho hifh aapirttioaA of futoo »i«ilmM» wUk fooHaip <if ad or- 
ikmxy i^torosi If I should «ot roT6Mii€e « nobU youthi mio ilowiag 
with U£s end b«oyaaoy, wilh Ibm evoct tad digoUUd W»ru|^» «r 
wtioeo qnrtt i^rislui from tho comiBissioii ^ wiwQrthjrd($ed«»IiaiMt 
iadulge k pride that lay oouatrj soon «»y daim oonrioo from aach 
a aaurce, or that humaaity b to be bleat h^ thair Uhoua of tova aad 
a^^erifice. 

la a group of sueh I soiaetiiaaafiuicy thai I eaaaaa altera Waak- 
iagtoa, Of a mother of Aat Christian atatoaa»a» a Nawtoft, a Fraaldia, 
a Howard^ora Jadsoo. I Ioto toaee thagarmaf grtataasa aadaf 
vktua enlaargiag aad bucalxaf its baudB, aad io ttaaa the yoiaif» ia 
JMaginitioB, onward^ uatil I caa me them ocoufiyiag poaitioaa of 
Iruat and power, takiag the places of the banefedbaca of tbait raaav 
the Chnstiaa phiftaathropiBts, aad the frieada of hamaa^y who ha^ 
paaaed off the stage of aotiTe life; and like theiadaTOtiag their UFea 
to the welfare of Uie hianaa race. I lote to wat^h Hi^it thfohbii^ 
boaoma as they are acttiaAad hj neUe aad gaaeioaa eeQtiaieBits» a« 
they fearlessly reeolve to pursue a maady aad eaaobliag oowae* aax** 
ioas to labor, «ad to labor arduoaaly for the premotioa of vixtae aad 
fiMT the hi^iaeaa of all with whom tbay are aaaooistod* 

If my yoaug readecs wouU beceoie uaeful ia lile^ i£ they would 
be re^peeted by &e virloaaa aad ipood^atiU owMoa by theaiaelrea; it 
they would be mtBstdt aa the irurtuaaa are^ when tiiay leare theaaoaea 
of earth, they must follow in the steps of those who have earned an 
enviable reputation by a life of uaofulnots, devoted to the welfare of 
their fellow-men. 

Remember thal*^ it la knot af/ af life Id Um,** thsl aaiere animal exist- 
ence is unworthy of an immortal being. There are wants to be sup- 
plied besides those made known to us by the appetite, something more 
thaa the i^aata of the body. If yoa aedc oa^ these, your aaas are 
ae lagher than theae of dike hoiee, the bird» the fish, and area fba 
awiae ; for all of theae eai aad dnak, aad live a biief life, aad tbea 
die ualaneated and forgotten* Theae wants, iodeed, lauat be aa|^ 
plied, but their au{^y should ea^osa only a small portiaa of our 
aAtealiaa. The bod^ ahoald ba eared Smt^ ahai^ be fel that it apay 
he atawig aad Tjgeieaa, that aaepaay have atPOiigtbteangiyjtlt^ 
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'Tlf4 Whin KxhMuft n^ Healthful* 

duties of life ; but when one lives only or principally to satisfy the 
demands of hunger and thicst, snd to be *^ clad in fine raiment," bis 
life is but little, if any, above that of the unthinking, unsympathizing 
bird, or the trained monkey, arrayed in costly trappings to amuse the 
iHiold«s wMi Us a&ttes aad fijeakisli capers. 
- • Young OMm, if yo« w^M be « mmi in the lti>ge9t sense of that 
tem, yon have a lifo of aetiv^y before you ; yon mu^ toil, positive^ 
«M^, mi onf^r whUe si ysnr shidies, preparing for.Mnra nse^ness, 
, but must gvrd the &»nor on and go kfHh to the contest of life, for 
•sMii- tt will prov& if yon are true to yourself, with a bold courage, 
4tt uudaunled eiMrit, «f^r ready to meet opposition, if it need be, with 
a strong resolve to win the prize, to discharge faithfully your duties 
•wider whsltfver chreianfljtaaees you may be placed. It^ the stand- 
4nrd of exeettence and attainment hi^, then reach it if within yGot 
pe^er. Let hh be estnnated, sot by its length in years, but by its 
labors, by its deeds ef <terity, by its s^-sacrificeSyVy its devotion 
to ik» cause of hinn«ni^» and ite sympathy for the oppressed and 
u tt fottan ate. Ann not ta become vahant on the bsttie-field, hvA to 
beeeme courageous ki opposing wrong. Labor not so much for tbe 
deooration of the body as for ^e improvement of the mind and enl* 
tivmtion of ike heart. Seek enjt^rment less in boisterous mirtii 
aftiong the gay imd heartless, and more m deeds of generosity nnd 
love amotfig those in sorrow and in destitatioii. Each night be able to 
kmiemtk day well spent, mark some progress made, both in knowl- 
edge, in sympa^y, aad in vi^rtue. This will constitute trfie dignity 
and tni0 manliness. A life tfaos spent will cause no pangs at its 
close) no nMfttming over sqfuandmred moments, and no wish to sjH'ead 
a vail over th* pacst 4o cover shane and dtsgraceM deeds. 



WHEN &X£ROra£ IS HEALTHFUL. 

BT FRANK K. HAMIIiTON, M. D. ^ 

BELIEVING that it is the duty of medical men to teach hfgiene, 
as weft as to prsictice, so that others may learn how to avoid dis- 
ease, s:iid, indeed, sometimes to cure when it is actually, upon them, 
without resort to drugs^ we have d^ermined to write a short chspter 
dn the snbfect of exercise, and especially horseback eo^rcise. 

We >assume, and win att^iqpt to illustrate, ^at all exercise to hm 
iMaiiM must hk ^ig^^e4Mble. The nppetHe is net in^prevwd mm tk» 



"witneM--^ ft week <rf house^eleannig. Both iibed ilaiidiiiii eonir- 

- cifla, «&d peiiiafs itiay be practiced e^ren beoeficialif.^y diose i 

tomed to severe labor, but neither is calculated to invigorate the i 

■ of sedentary habits or the Woman of feeble heailth. it is of . little 

use that thjB rtudent, or the cleik of the ooiBitin^HWom,.inakos at 

evening a long and solitary walk to recalLtbe duties and bostnoss tf 

the day ; or seeks soHtnde and the cemetery to msditale iqpoft deafli ; 

or that he walks in any directicA or in any macnner, if he does apt 

walk in the right nuxHL We speak now as a physician, and noi As 

a moralist <' There is a time for all things," aiul so 1i»re is oer- 

taittly 3 time for meditation apd thought, ]»it it is not when we aedc 

for health in exercise. » 

Study, whether it is in the closet or the field, exhausts and db- 

priBsses the body and wearies the nerves ; bi^ a huorak bo3^a,4Uidta 

wild stampede, a steeple chase over fences and ditches and fri/mtm^ 

wiUi an unrestrained shovt and laugh, sends the bpidls beoitding and 

leapi^ through 4he veins, and gives vigor to every fismetioii of ike 

. body. There is more life in one broad, bursting lahg^ tban m howrs 

of mechanical suon-stretching, such as is usually practiced in boand- 

ing schools, and the very name of which, '^ Calisthemea," cold aid 

teclnical, is enongh to chill the blqod. Why Bot, finr humanity's 

sake, give the- poor girls, cribbed and eabiBed aa they are fiM day by 

ireatrainta, one hour at leai^ for a "vmnp?" Instead of marchiqg 

them about in ][datoQiiSy and subjecting them to a weariaome, moi^ 

.onous drill, why are they not let loose in the pastore aad jperaoilted 

-to lidie like ocdis, in a nuumer natural and uiHestrainfed ? Because 

ihey are *' yomig ladies," and to romp is. inconsistent with the dig&iiy 

and prc^eties of ladies, whetiier young or old. Ytey w^ let tksn 

remam la^Kes, and grow pale, and thin^ and aallow, and fedble, sod 

, crooked, and let them die, or outlive many deaths kd an ozi^ftoaceof 

eeaeeless wifibjdiig. 

Calif^nioe n^y be . very gei^eel, and roofipiag very oagintesl, 

but that is the business of tiiose who attend to the " propci^tatt" tef 

life, aad not ours. It is our business lo teach that Gulnfefaiiins is 

tb^, diad^w mA xoxmpmg the substance of healthy exmeiim, . Wtth 

this qpa hfi cation, tb^t when angular, mechanic^, formal aiotii»s 

;8nd[ allitudas caa be msde enbMctaining, they also will become in ex. 

ji^et.pffoportiPD substantial modes of e^rcise. It isthna ibwi arcksry 

.«#d p<i»ia^i.Qs, dii&fidg not greatly from; CaUadl^nica inftarmilsiJie 

.t^ ?^i#Hfi«^ i» Sfifii^in the eauilation thcy^ Jnainre jbo eamebi m^tike 
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ipoa tUi. We pKiUil %§^wmt 

•f CalisthMttM iBto sch^ob, WoaoM, wliile it 

im Iho phoe^ ft doM aoi fiiUU th« indicttioM ^ iiaiofid exer- 

We ipealc of Ike neceatitj of combiniiig soMMineBi widi exer- 
ciM if w# would make it heakhfid. Obsenre WHT «ke powoir of tbe 
BOid over die bodji ill«itraied im s ftuniliar ease. 11^ being seated 
. at Am table with a good dinner before as, and a good ajf^petite to in- 
dkNrae it, sodden and afflicting isteUigeiice is reeeired, instantly tiie 
iDod is katbed. So in a degree is the stomach prepared to receire 
aad digest food, or &e contrary, by every thing which operates pfoaa- 
aniy or impleasaatly upon die mind. Here is tiie kitchen where the 
food is put in order for the whole body, and if Ae worii of the kitchen 
•easaa, evsty nember faints for want of sustenance. It is w^ to 
' thai upon this organ, an organ no tori ou s ly sensttiw and capri- 
I we uMunly depend {or healdi. 

We 1mm walked all day in &e performance oi professionai doties, 

mi fek tired and faini, and have slept without hinigsr at nig^ ; and 

agaia we have dragged a hook and hne from snnsise to sunset, with 

-fcndiieTOnt luck and very little exercise, but wi& plenty of fun, and 

hwe retotned with a moat unreasonable appetite. 

Ahook amd ham ate good ^* peptic permaders;^ a dog and gnn are 
good; apIeasnrsyacbtisgood4tiiefiddleanddaDeearegoed;awide 
fmabam wUheai Utter or harness is good; hut a fascse, a gracaM, 
-IqpintBd hu ss m , we are snre, is better than them all ; becaase^ ladies 
and geatleawin^ the mettled harse chnxiM and concosias yoor body, 
aad especially your shiggi^ stomach, without iatigikig your miser- 
abiyfraiilimba. Longinaettoaof the stomach has starved and dried 
a«t the Ulfo until the legs are scarcely able to lift'ttie body about in 
4b most ^iMt aad careful laanner, nmdi less to jolt aad tumble the 
atmaach) aad place it in a condition to perf<nn its lunotioao wefl, 
and soon the waated limbs will swell and strengthaa like the hrandMs 
iof a ftwiriiihiag tiae whose dry iioots are refreshed anew with meisu 
^■reaadaoil. 

Hsnsback esancise is hc^ becwose it can only he Hdiea oat of 
idoMrs, whofw no ingenious contrivance can itat oat two ef Ae uMst 
-impoftant elements of Hle^hght and air. Air Is eesential to life, 
and sods i^kl. FivoAs turn their petals toward the li|^ and head 
after it witii a ceaseless efior^ as if conscious that excluded Itom it 
4iMir colors kde, their stems become frail and waleiy, a a d th e y pe»- 
tsh psaaMteely. Ajaiaudaala^depriaedof tfaaaan»grawp«le>sae- 
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cule&ty dropsical, wmkf wmi M»rfult<i. W}i*efmr growa ia die 

shade becomea a shadow. ^ * * 

We recommend to you a horse. We can not tell yon what a horse 
will cure with that precision and minuteness with which an empiric 
recounts the diseases which his hobby will infallibly cure, but we are 
certain that our hobby will reach a great variety of cases ; and we 
believe that a horse, one horse u day, is good fbr almost every body» 
whether sick or well, if properly administered, that is, according to 
the old rule : ** When taken, to lie well ahsketu'^r— Western Literary 
Messenger, 



NOTE THE BRIGHT HOURS ONLY. 

A LESSON in itself sublime, 

A lesson worth enshrining, 
Is this : '* I take no heed of time, 
Baye when the sun Is shining.'' 
These motto- words a dial bore, 

And wisdom menet teaifkes 
To human hearts a better lore 
^an IMs ^oH setitcfBoe teaehes. 

As ^kk iswwetiMes kcdgtal smA t£r, 

Aui semetimos dai^ m4 hm/ii9 
Let us forget its piun and cane. 
And note its ,bright hours only* 

IPbeMifl Bfoiprere im earth's hroad ^att. 

But has jiBW tM ^ Dheer it; 
Se hopesiq^i ea 4a avory heflprt^ 
Although we may not hear Hi 
And if to-day the heavy wing 

Of sorrow is oppressing, 
Berdianee te^nKnrrow'fl sun will Mug 
'&H wBsi^ bMTta blMsiag. 

For lift is sometiiBes tHrfght aBd,iiMv» 

And sometimes dark and lonQ]^/ j 
Then let's forget its toil And care. 
And note its bright hours only. 

We ^i Ahe jdyent nentnts teifeii 

And then JEbx;get their ^tt«r ; 
We take the cup of life, and taste 

No portion but the bitter ! 
But we AoiM teach our hearts to deem 
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Aii plMsaal Iwinrft AinU MHT MflS ' 
To liBg«r round m longeit 

Am life if tometimes bright And hir. 

And Bcmietimes dark and lonely. 
Let US fbrget its toil and care. 
And note iti bri|^t lioors onl j. 

Th« darkest ahadowi of the vig^ 

Are juBt before the morning. 
Then let us wait the coming light, 
All boding i^antoms sooraing , 
And while we're passing on the tide 

Of IHme's fast ebbing river, 
Let's pluck the blossoms by its side, 
And bless the gracious Oiyer. 

As life is sometimes bright and fair. 

And sometimes dark and lonely. 
We should forget its ptun and care. 
And note its bright hours ovlj.-^ Selected. 



BY-AND-BY. 



THERE is music enough in these three little words for the burden 
of a song. Thdy are ivU of hopes : hopes for the future ; hopes 
felt by many a httman heart ; hopes bright and glowing in anticipa- 
tt(m of the joys of happy days. 

By-and-by. Familiar words ! We heard them long ago, when 
but a child ourself, as to a baby-broiher just coniaencing those brief 
journeys from chair to chair, a mother said, " By-and-by." " By-and- 
by" lisps the little boy as he looks forward to thb time of exchanging 
his frocks and pantalets for trowsers and jacket. *' By-and-by" thinks 
^e youth as the last term of his school-days is ending. *^ By-and- 
by" ponders the young man while at his trade or in his clerkship. 
*^ By-and-by" again is heard as his fdans of life are forming. And 
"By-and-by" whispers the maiden. By-and-by and the locks are 
silvered o'er. By-and-by, and 

Sometimes these words sound like a song ; sometimes like a sigh 
OT a sob ; but " By-and-by" has more of sweetness than sorrow. 
The burden of its the ve is antimpstmi; an^Hioitgh thrice and ofl 
the reality eludes the grasp, fisher hopes succeed, and, phantom-like 
and flitting, they lure onward. Many times have these little words 
beguiled us, and still the memory of that silvery " By-and-by," like 
the sunrise of Ossian^ is fi»$»ui hut ottonHftiLtD the soul. 
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WOHTH OF THE MIND., i 

HOW umiq^ tken» are wko fee) at if tii«l inward benif ,ilie iiiii»!, 
Disaa roapaotable because their bodies ktii on. si&en eooehes, 
9oA arcf fed witk oo^y Inxnries ! How miuay respect themselves, 
aad lock, for r^pect from others, m proportion as they grow tacfth 
lichy and lire more splendidly (not more wisely), and fere m^ite 
«nin|^ously erery day. Sorely it is not strange, while all Ms h 
true, that men should be more attracted by objects of sense and ajih 
petitO) tbaa by miracles of wisdom and lore. And it is not strange 
that the treasures of mind are as ** Mditott treasures * concealed 
in the depths of the soul, and often covered with worldly gains, and 
with pomps and vanities. 

The difference that exists between minds is not so much in their 
intrinsic power as in the facility of communication. To some men it 
is given to unbosom and embody their thimghts. The very glory of 
genius, the very rapture of piety, when rightly revealed, are diffused 
and spread abro^, and shared among unnumbered.minds. When el- 
oquence and poetry speak ; when the glorious arts — stafnary, paint- 
ing, and nmsic ; when patriotism, charity, and virtue speak to us with 
all their thritting power, do not the hearts of thousands glow with a 
Jdndred ecstasy ? Who is there so humble, so poor in thought, or 
in affection, as not to feel this ? Who is there so low or so degraded, 
as not sometimea to be touched with the beauty of goodness ? Who 
is there with a h^art made of such base materials as not sometimes 
to respcmd through every chord of it to the call of honor, patriotism, 
generosity, and virtue ? 

What a glorious capacity is this ! A power to commune with 
God and angels ; a reflection of the brightness of heaven ; a mirror 
that collects and concentrates within itself all the moral splendors 
of the universe ; a light kindled from heaven, that is to bum brighter 
and brighter forever ! What then shall we care for as we oaglii to 
care for this ? What oan a m^ bear about witk kim, what office, 
what array, what apparel, tiiat shaU beget such reverence as the 
soul he carries with him ? Wh^ ciremnstanoes ^ oirtwaft a^ett^ 
dor can lend such imposing dignify to any being as the Ikfone of 
inward light and power where the spirit reigns forever? Wlmt 
work of man shall be brought into con^arison with this work ef 
God? 

I will jip^ oi it in; it$ mipkst ohametw^alhonghitv akai^ 
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ttonghty tad what is its pow«r sad m jsteiy ? Breslhed firom tiie 
q>irit of the Almighty, psrtsking of infinite sttributesy comprehend- 
ing, snsl3rzing, snd with its own besoty* clothing all things, bringing 
sll things and all themes within the possession of its nomentarjr 
being, what seepier or Ihroae, what stractnre of ages, whal empire 
of wide-^ead dominion can compare with tiia woadevs-and gnmd* 
eura of a simgh tMougki f That akme is the fcej that imk>ck8 all 
the treasures of the nniverse.' That, under God, is the so>v(ereiga 
diapeaMer to man of all the blessings and glories tiiat lie witMn the 
possessions or within the range of posailNlity. Yirtne, piety, hearen, 
immoftality, exist net for «s but as they exist in the perceptten^ feel-^ 
tng» thought, of the gUm^ thcmglU.^SthUed. 



WATfifi^BFOUra. 



WHEN two 
cwnrthnts nK 
air of unequal 
tesfpe'rature, 
morning in oppe^ 
site ilirections, 
with unequal ve- 
locities, ttieet, a 
whirl wmd inform- 
ed. In fhe aatn^ 
maimer eddies are 
produced at th& 
junctioin of two 
streams flowing 
'wilh uneqpial velocities. Water-Spouts are caused by these whiri- 
wittds over seas and other large bodies of water. 

The rushing currents of air comiDg in contact condense the vapor 
M the Anosphe^, and at the same time infipart to it a whirling mo- 
tion ; sb that instesd of fUling in drops, like raiti, a cone of water 
Wty be seen descending fropi a dark cleud toward the sea below, 
IS jfeptesented m 4he above engraving. This ciircular motion ap- 
pears to commence high up in the air, and as it descends, the surface 
of ihe wnlev becnmss miiantly i^pMed, and dai^s high its spray 
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mH #lire#w llili saine rotary motioa is iaqpacted to the dashing wa- 
Uff^ lomiag a «oae.of the spray, which ascends higher and higher, 
^ivMe the first 4eacends, unUl both unite m aeontiMioas column from 
the water to the ^loi^. 

The Watet- 
Bpoat is now ceia- 
plete, and has boith 
a rotary and a pro- 
gressive motion. It ^^ 
beikb and swsys to 
tiM wmd as it 
advMiees on its 
eeuFse) Mt ^le up- 
per %nd *tnide]r fiii 
must meifB in ^e 
aaioe ibrnttknk, amd 
witfl ei^ ¥^eei^, 
o^heiwise il wtt 
hfeak« l^s, how- 
ever, l)reqaen% 
]Htppe)M», wh^ a ^oise is heard resembling die iklhng of a x;ataradt 
tsto a deep valley. 

The base of the Waiter-Spout is sometimes Ibree or four hundred 
feel nn diflfnie^r, whfle the center of it often is no more ttiam ftve t>r 
six feet. When the observer is nealr, a lotrd, htsstng noise is heard, 
as if a stream of water was rushing through the interior of the col- 
umn. I^a cannon-ball be discharged into the center of one of these, 
its motion is arrested and the Water-Spout broken. This is often 
done when a vessel is in the viokttyof one, lest it should pass over 
and injure the ship. It often happens that lightning issues from the 
cf^imt and nrdes ef the Water-Spout when it breaks, but no thundeir 
is heard. 

The dmrflrtion of a Waier-Spout is usua&y not more dian six or 
e^[ht mittittes ; when the column separates in the center, the spray 
aoon quietly settles down again into the sea, while the cone A'om the 
eloitd becomes smaller and smaHer, finally breaks, and nothing re- 
nmitfs btff the dark cloud, which then moves away, distilling itself 
in the form of rain. All Water-Spouts do not pass through all the 
changes that we have here delineated ; for soaietiittes only the cenii^ 
is seen descending from a mass of black clouds, like a huge, taper- 
ing trunk, without ever reaching the water ; mi ^they limaa pnfliing 
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olottd of syiray and 
nigt Uiat fonw 
the base of tine 
coluHin; but th^ 
process described 
is the iBiual form 
in which they mp- 
pewr. The pre- 
ceding eagyav<» 
ings* were made 
from sketches of 
Waier-^ioiits as 
they w<^e aetu* 
ally seen. 

It is not an wieommon occnrrence for several Water-Sponts to ap- 
pear at the same time. In May, 1820, no less than ^even were seen 
during a single half-hour, on the edge of the Guif 3tream, by. Lieu- 
tenant Ogden. Some persons suppose that water is taken up into 
the clouds by these Water-Spouts to be sifted down again in the 
form of rain. This is a mistaken idea ; there is no proof whaierer 
that the water from the sea thus ascends to the cloud. Some in- 
stances have been known where water from a Water-Spout has 
fallen upon the deck of a ressel at ,sea, and in every instance it was 
found to be as fresh as rain-water. 
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THE BIBLE. 

THE following eloquent extract w^ commend to all, but especially 
to youth, to whom it appears to have been addressed. 
" Study now to be wise ; and in all your gettings get understand- 
ing. And especially would I urge upon your heart-bound, soolrwiapi 
attention that Book upon which all feelings are concentered ; which 
enlightens the judgment, while it enlists the sentiments, and soothea 
the imagination in songs upon the harp of the * sweet songster of 

• V ■ ■ - 

* For (he mgravings used in this article we are indebted to *' Elemen ts of Meterol(^," bj 
BnikMbf , piblliked ^ FiMMr, Bnee At Oo^, N«w York. It ia aa toTahiable work tor the 
teacher, and all who deefare to understand the rarioua phenomena at nature, inch at windi^. 
eloadt, rafai, snow, Ihunder-storms, rainbows, haloes, meteors, aurora boreaUa, eta, etc. Price 
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Israel;' that Book which gives you a faithful insight into your 
heart, and consecrates its character in 

'Shrinw 
Skuh a» the k^ea tooth of Time oyi never touch.' 

" Would you know the effect of that Book upon the heart ? It 
purifies its thoughts and sanctifies its joys ; it nerves and strengthens 
it for the sorrows and mishaps of life ; and when these shall have 
ended, and the twilight of death is spreading its dew-damp upon the 
wasting features, it breaks upon the last glad throb the bright and 
streaming light of £tenuty*s morning. Oh ! have you evi^ stood 
beside the couch of a dying saint, when 

* Without a sigh, 
A change of feature, or a shaded smile» 
He gave his hand to the stern messenger, 
And as a glad child seeks his father's arms. 
Went home ?' 

"Then, you have seen the concentered in^uence of this book. 
Would you know its name ? It is Ihe Book of Books j its author, 
God ; its theme. Heaven, Eternity — the Bible ! Read it, leach it 
Let it be first upon the shelves of your library, and first in the affec- 
tions of your heart. Oh ! if there be sublimity in the coatemplation 
of God ; if there be grandeur in the display of Eternity ; if there 
be any thing ennobling and purifying in the revelation of man's sal- 
vation, search the Scriptures, for they are they which testify of these 

things." 

' ^ « » 

Symbols of thb Republic — As one of these, I would pgiint to 
some District Sehool'Hause^ rough, weather-worn, standing in mbiv 
bleak comer of New York or New England ; through whose dosed 
windows the passer-by catches the confused hum of recitation, or 
at whose door he sees children of all conditions mingling in motleys 
play. In the Common School, with the lowliest and itiie lordliest, is 
given the opportunity to ascend as high as one may. There is put 
into the hands of the young the keys of knowledge ; leaving relig- 
ious convictions to their chosen guides. When we consider the 
great principles which are thus practically confessed ; when we eon*- 
sider the vaist consei^ences which grow out of this; I think that 
little District School-House dilates, grows splendid, makes our hearts 
beat with admiration and gratitude, makes us resolve that at all 
events, that must stand ; for, indeed, it is (me c^ the noblest synh 
bols of the Republic. — E. H, Chapin, 



THE ARITHMETICIAN. 

A JilAUDOIUM BSTWEElf JOHN AND GEOaOB. 

G^RG£. {Hiding a slate m^peneU.) If tbeM ia any Utirng I 
hate, John, it ia Arithm^ic. 

John. Hate ia a hard werd, George. Pray tell me what has 
happened to make fo« hate what I ao deaity knre. 

G. I can't make head or tail of thia anm^ and I beliere it ia put 
wnmg on pnrpoae to hoiher me. 

/. Read it, and let me see if I can help yon. 

G. (Reads,) ^ If a leg of vejil weighs fifteen pounds, what will 
H come to at twelve cents a pound, if a large portion of it is fat ?* 
There, was there ever any thing so absurd ? 

/. Why, what is the trouble t What is the difficulty t It seems 
simple enough. 

G. I could manage the leg well enough if it was not for the 
plaguy fat 

/. Why does the fat trouble you any more than fhe lean t 

G. Why, don't you see that a large portion of the leg was fkt, and 
who can tell how many pounds a large portion is? 

/. l^et «B g«t at it by tryiag mnelher question. If a whoke pig 
wig h s twenfy* pomids, how much wiU he come to at five cents a 
pond? 

O, Why, to fiip« times twenty, or a hundred ceilte. That's pkin 
enoof^. 

/. Wett, BOW if a part of the pig is hau^ will that alter the cost 
of hia! 

G. No*-4Nit then yon s»e Ms is^, and not bone. 

/. Well, suppose die pig is made up partly of bone and partly of 
fledi, and tiie whob pig weighs twenty pounds. 

O. Yes; but dont yon see, this is not bone or flesh, but yk^ Ton 
am dnller than I am. 

/. Sapfoae, than, that the |^ig oonsiste of bone, and Aesh, and M, 
and weighs iwanlgr fponnds, how much would he oome lo at Jve^enntt' 
apound? 
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C Why^tfiali«JHMfik^lii6)egofyeal; Wh^eiuntelUKm-miich 
hone, M lean, olr fet th^re is t 

/. George, you should study Algebra. 

G. For what? 

/. Because titat deals m unknown quantities, and may help you. 

G. I would rather study any thing than Arithmetic. 

/. Letusbringthe question home. How much would you weigh, 
C^eorge, if you weighed just eighty pounds, and a large portion erf* 
ymi were fat ? 

G. How.is that, John ? Ask me that again^ will you ? 

/. {Shwif,) How — muck*— would — you— weigh,— if— you — 
weighed — just— eighty — ^pounds,— ^and—^i^—largie-^ portion — of— 
you— were— lat ? 

G. Why, juat the mme ! But theft if I we«e soMas the veal wm, 
how much would the fat come to ? 

/. If you were sold in the lump, at'fiT« oests a pound, what odds 
would it make wfaedier a lar|pe or a small piordon of you Were fat or 
lean, nwat or bone ? 

G* {H9 thinks a tnintUe, then drops Ms hmd, mnd hoks asksmed^) 
ft was not fair to put that in to Mher a felkrw a^. But, Join — 

7. What? 

G. Don't tell any body' of it, will you f 

/. I will not tell, if you will promise me not to hate Arithmetic 
asy mora. 

O4 Dene ! For any one who showld hear ^ my leg of veal, wouU 
mteraiy set no down for a— €«^.^^Mofe^ff Mmiind IhaUgues. 



THAT UPPER UP. 



TfTHAT a pity that so handsome a child should hftve «uch a lo6k- 
▼▼ ing lip!" said the lady. 

What could she mean ? !t was our Httfe JaJie who passed her, 
just then, talking with one of her schoolmates. Were Jenny's lips 
deformed without the feet having been noticed by her friends ? Or 
was it raliher some swelling caused by cold ? 

My sympathies were all awakened for the Httle girl, and 1 could 
hsufdfy wait fdr her retifrn from the errand upon which she had gone, 
16 i^ath What was &e matter wMi her. 

^ Come here, Jennie," said I, as soon as fllib istitlered file rooih. 

11» 
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tieft rosebud of a mouth was not to be seen upoa any child in tbe 
neighborhood ; and it seemed as full of kisses and kind words as 
an opening rosebud is of dew-drops and fragrance. 

*' Jennie," said I, ** was that Alice Grant who was with ycm in the 
street just now ?" 

Now I saw into the mystery. Jennie's upper lip suddenly 
awelled and turned upward sidewise till it almost reached her noee, 
while the comers of her mouth curled stiffly downward, like cnx^- 
ed fish-hoelps, among the dimples of her chin. 

No wonder the words stumbled awkwardly getting out of that 
misshapen arch of her lip, as she said : 

'' Yes, aunt ; and wasn't she strutting off at a great rate with her 
,Aew gaiter boots ? I guess it don't take mn^ to make smne folks 
feel grand!" 

BeSore she had done speaking, I managed to place a minor be- 
fore her fece, and i^ could not h^p bursting into a laugh at that 
strange-looking upper lip of hers. ** Don't let it do so agaiil, 
Jennie," I raid, " iif you want to look lovable at aU. Sneer-marks 
on a beautUiil face make it far more disagreeable than the sinall<^x 
can." 

*'* Why, aunt, I don't want to be handsome, and I coukb't if I 
wanted to." 

'< Jennie, dear, it is your duty to be beautiful, as far as a good 
l^art can make you so. You hare a fresh, rosy countenance, which 
smiles become remarkably well ; but if yea let thai upper lip ^xmI 
it, we shall think it like those blush roses in the garden, which 
always blight and turn black before they are fairly blown." 

" But I cant help it. My lips curl up when I don't know any 
thing about it." 

** Ah f then you mugnt let the sneering spirit into your heart ; 
fi»r if, you do, he will certainly manage to creep out some way, and 
let people know he is your intimate friend. If yeu keep your 
anouth shut, he will look out in triim^h from both windows of your 
eyes* 

" So take care, whenever you feel a scornful " hum" or " pshaw" 
rising to your mouth. It will only pass out through just such an 
ngly curl of the lip as you made just now. They used to say to 
me, when I looked cross, ' If the wind changes, you will grow so.' 
There is full as much danger if the wind does joot change." — 
Arthur's Home Gasf$t$e, 
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CRYSTALLIZATIONS. 

BT VNCLX 6KOROX. 

AS we have our Solar Microscope in working order, we will now 
take these salts — " 

" Why, Uncle Greorge, we are not sick !" 

" No, only a little rude to interrupt me, that is all ; but all salts 
are not included in the glauber and epsom salts of the apotbecary 
nor even if you add table salt to the list." 

" Excuse my interruption, Uncle Ge<Hrge ; I suppose it imi^ more 
impertinent than funny— but what other salts are there ?" 

<* We have here the nitrate of potash, copper&s, sal ammoniac, al«m, 
and other substances, which form beautiful crystals when dissolved 
and rest(Nred to their old forms by evaporation. I take this clear glus 
and spread thinly over the middle of it a drop of the sdutioa, aa4 
place it in the focus of the little lens — this which I now put in is 
saltpeter, or nitrate of potash ; watch the image on the screen." 

" There is nothing on the screen but a great circle of light. Oh ! 
oh ! now arrows, spears, clubs, and tomahawks, and all imaginable 
toothed, and hooked, and barbed, murder-tools, like tihe (M arms in the 
museum." 

" How very transparent and glass-like, though!" 

'' Where the evaporation goes on most rapidly, in the thin edges 
of the drop, the most delicate and clear figures shoot tak ; where it is 
longer in escaping, those heavy, club-like forms, with notched edges 
like a saw, are slowly formed. What is called the primitiviB form of 
the crystal is a regular six-sided prism, which combines in a Iheusaad 
fantastic ways to make these warlike-looking shapes." 

'' It almost seems that saltpeter meant war in its natural ferns, 
they are so weapon-like." 

" Let us try a drop of camphor held in solution by alcohol. Ke^ 
your eyes on the screen, for the evaporation of the alcohdl is ra«eb 
more rapid than that of water." 

" What a misty look it has before it begins to crystallize !" 

" Ha ! ha ! there it goes ; woods, vines, fern-leaves, how they 
grow ! Swift as a bird could fly, almost, they run across the field." 

" There is a splendid cluster of long, tapering leaves, shooting oftl 
•with six starry branches, and one large star is fori^d of strai^^ 
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•lender leares, ending in a star-like flower. There, they aU nm 
together, now, in one great tangle of matted leaves." 

^ The Yoiatile nature of the camphor makes t&is beauty of short 
duration. Look closely to these fern-like leaves, and you will find 
they are formed of feathery crystals fringing the whole line of the 
radiating stems, which usually branch out in threes and sixes, and 
exdeaafMliiafiy in an exaet cross. The effect of the light on those thhi, 
filmy shoots is very brilliant." 

" Will any thing else be half as beatttiful f* 

■* I think so, Jennie ; we will try a drop of this solution, called the 
AlMiale of ammonia. Yon will see some resemblance to the crystals 
of saltpeter, only the thorns and spurs wiH be made round as if worn 
9ff by usage, and the branches are more nearly at right angles with 
the main stem.^ 

•* They've sti^rted ! shooting their long daggers up in straight lines, 
ttM jagged with indentations ; and there go the branches straight out 
firem the side, and ont of them other branches with rounded notches 
tike oak-leaves.* 

^ Some of these are stsr-ishaped or radiated, and some seem like 
a foot and ankle wi& fringed pantialets, and they make beauti- 
M letters, ETs, and L's, and F's, only they keep putting on more 
strokes." 

« 4»d there's a figmred fiower*pot, with a taH, brtlHant cactus in it 
wrought in silver ; and round the deep edge of the drop, where the 
crystals grow slowest, there is a fortification, with Ae «ig-zag walls 
taming a faoe in eveiy dhrection.* 

•* There's a daggw, witli a keen point and hilt and guard, just like 
any dagger. Does sal ammoniac mean war, too ?* 

^ No, I think not ; it ought to mean agriculture, and perhaps Qxe 
dagger is only a peaceable knife, and the fortifications a crystallized 
Virginia fence, with ^e oak trees growing along it." 

• How will g^auber salts look, Uncle George t" 

" Much better than they are said to taste, I think. We will try 
ttteir effect on the eye. It will work slowly, and we will leave it a 
Kfitte while in t^ fhll focns of ^be condenser to heat' it. Now it be- 
gins to throw out a long thistle-head, with sharp spikes, broad at the 
base, entirely surrounding it." 

" Yes, and see there ! the great six-sided diamonds and four-sided ' 
pones of plate-glass, cut diamond-shape ; and how solid every thing 
}otk». That broad gottiic do<H>way, with so many tall, wavy spires 
ryttatng up firom every joint and block ; how fine it is f* 
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«* 7 s^ a flttMMlie^ eomb tliev«, doM by H^ m^ of tfant t 
of peacock's feathers — ^ : ' » 

** Ay, Johnny, and there is a tbree-eomered spade widi th4 ban* 
die broken, and oyer among the heaviest blocks is uiother of t^^tm 
massire walls, setting hi and out like saw-tee^." \ \ ' 

'* How they all glitter with their clear spike« and diamonds !" \^ 

'^ I will change the o^ect; this is ccnooMH aalt or chloride ot 
sodium ; it will not hurfy to show itself, oar t^ke aocb freakish flight 
aa camphor did when it does go." 

*^ I should think not ; there, it bagina i« a great many pleeea te 
make pyramids and cubes* with one layer on another, and once 
m a while it builds a long, six-faeed Uock, and whittles the ends ot 
in the same way, making twelve sides ; and 4)«re sevoral of thf 
simple cubes unite and make a beautiiVil letter X on the «dge 6{ d)f 
field." 

<' There axe maey more substancea which we will take at oiir 
kismre, an we hare appliuices to reduce them to liquids. AH 
solids passing out of a liquid state crystalliae in a peculiar foes 
which sometimes remains visible in the mass, as yen na^y have ao^ 
ticed ie rock-salt, feldsps^, and quartz, and many other miaerala. 
Ice, when fomung, shoots out a thousand delieate branches, a perfeeit 
mimicry of the Uriiage ii has dispossessed pmr gre^oi hille of ^ aaA 
a»ow, as it comes down so silently in the wiii4}es8 air, ia med# b^!^ 
a»t by its exceeding rich crystallizaticms. 

*' When ^ first feathery snow-fall comes we must al«dy Ha ahiqpei|. 
It will be necessary to remain im &e cdid, and keep as far from th^ 
slender figures as may be, or our warm bodies and breath will ruin 
fhe exquisite forms of the snow-crystals. 

^^ There is something very interesting aboirt saow-orystahi hx 
Brocklesby's * Elements of Meterology.' Let me tell you a Isw 
things that he says about their variety and beantifid figures, kofoag 
you may then desire to know more, and read the hook Sat yoacBdre* 
when you see the snow-flakes come floating down. 

** * The snow-fiake is composed of regular crystals. In solid ice 
the crystals are so blended together that their symnftetry is lest in 
the compact mass. If the crystals of snow were solid, they would 
be transparent, like other crystallized bodies ; but they contain air, 
and to this circumstance is attributed their brilliant wbitenees ; for 
the air prevents the ready transmission of light through the anew- 
flake, and &e rays are reflected from the assemblage of cryetala. 

" ' The largest flakes of snow fall when &e air abounds with va* 
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por aikd fte lem^^raiiire ils«lKl«t33o^ bi^aitfieiAoistimdiiiiiiiiBkos 
and the cold increases, the snow becomes finer. la the former case 
il is not UQUsnal to se^ flakes an inch in diameter ; and in the latter, 
they only measuf e a few himdredUis of an inch.' 
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" Snow-crystals present a great variety of figures, and a celebrated 
fAreiic narigator has delineated the forms of nearly a hmulred, sev- 
eral of which are represented in the above engraving. It is said 
that flakes belonging to dififerent storms or falls of snow possess dif- 
•Ivrent figvrea, but those which descend during the same storm are 
usually alike in this particular. 

" The snow, on .account of ita light and branching crystallizations, 
^eicetids softly upon the earth. If it had been ordered otherwise, 
and aU the moisture that now forms the snow had fallen in solid 
.masses of ice, like hail, the evils which would have arisen muat 
'ihav;e been vesy great. Had such been the case we should receive 
-nany peKinfgs with ice during the winter storms. But, instead of 
thia, tin All-Wise Creatoir has given us the beautiful snow-crystals, 
*(Ulmg' li#it and feetheiy." 
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DON'T BE TOO CERTAIN. 

AY) BOW, boys, don't be too certain. Remember that nothing is 
easier Umn to be mistaken. And if you permit yottrself to be 
mkitakeB a great many times, erery body will lose confidence in^ 
"what you say. They will feel no security in trusting your wordK 
N«irerinake a positive statement, without you know it is as you say. 
Tf you have any doubts, remove them, by examination, before speak- 
ing ecmfidently. Don't be too certain, 

" John, where is the hammer ?" 

"ifc is in Uie ^orA-house.** 

" No, it is not there ; I have just been looking there." 

** Well, I know it is there ; I saw it there, not half an hour ago." 

" If you saw it there, it must be there, of course. But suppose 
ynBL go and fetch it." 

Jtiitk goes to the corn-house, and presently returns with a smaS 
axo in his hand. " Oh, it was the axe I saw. The handle was stick- 
ing out from a half-bushel measure. I thought it was the hammer.** 

^ W^ll; don't be certain, another time" 

•* Ye», fa&er, but I did really think I saw it, or I should not have 
said so." 

**. B^ yOtt said positively that you did see it, not that yon thought 
you saw it. There is a great difference between the two answers. 
Db lEiot permit yburself to make a positive statement, even about small 
mattersv unless you are quite sure ; for if you do, you will find the 
habit growing upon you, and by-and-by you will begin to make loose 
replies to questions of great importance. Don^t be too certain,''^ — 
M&nthly Instructor. 



"I DO WISH I COULp STAY AT HOME." 

IDONT like to go to school. We have such long, hard lessons 
to learn, and must sit so still. Oh^ mother, will you please let mcf 
stay at home this afternoon ? Hermon Drew saiii biS father tdd him 
h^ might stay at home and do what he pleased. And, mother, We 
hare a hard lesson in Geography this afterhooii,'such long, "harcP 
ifiames, I nevef can remember them ; and then bur teadher is^ 'sO 
particular to hav6 us learn every thing ^ust so— what good can it 
ever do us ? I do wish I could stay at home." Thus eX^' 



claimed Ittfle Willie Lee m he came ranakig in bom ediool one 

cold day. 

*' Sit down, Willie, and eal jtmt diimer, then we will talk about 
ichod a littte," aaid Mia. Lee, aa abe looked ^g aod aaw Aat Wil* 
lie'a com^eaaace axprened about aa much aa bia woida had do^e. 
His dinner was aoon eaten, and he was by his mother's aide to hear 
what she had to say to him. *' Don*t you love to read the book yowr 
father bought you a short time since, Willie ? Are you not pleaaed 
in reading the stories and looking at the fine engravings J^ 

^ Tes, mother, but that's not going to schocd and reading long, duU 
lessons." 

** True, my son ; but was it not at school that you learned to read, 
and many other things, which enable you to enjoy your books at 
home so much T I once knew a man who could not read at all ; 
when he was a little boy like you he could not go to school aa you 
do ; so he grew up ignorant of many things which he might have 
learned had he been able to read. You surely do not wish to be in 
his conditicui. As you become older you can read many things new 
and interesting, and if you learn about different parts of the earth 
and their inhabitants you will find it of great advantage to you here- 
after. Now, my son, I wish you to go to school this aftemoos, study 
hard that you may have your lessons well, and strive to learn all yo« 
can that is useful. School hours will soon pass away, and tbeR you 
will have plenty of time for play.". 

Willie felt that his mother was right ; but when on his wbj to 
^hool he saw Hermon, with his skates, join some other boya, who 
said they were going to have a fine time on the pond, instead of be- 
ing confined to study in the school-room, and he almost wished to go 
with them. The school hours passed quickly to him, for he im- 
proved them well by studying hard ; and as he entered the sitting- 
room, after school, his mother greeted him with a smile, and he felt 
much happier than when he came home at noon. 

" Mother, I'm glad you didn't let me stay at home this afternoon. 
I studied hard and l^amed my Geography lesson ; and my teaehef 
told me I had done well to learn so long a lesson. I'm sure I fett 
much happier than I should to have been at play all the afternoon. 
Thei^ our teacher told us stories about the ^ople that live in the 
countries we learned about. He told us about peqple called icanai- 
bals» who eat the flesh of men ; and about Hindoos, who sometimes 
throw their children into the river, thinking this will please their 
ff^f and many other tjiings which we did not know. He lUl ms 
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■ti no^e M we tlwsjrt tlMiiglit it did, «nd ttuX it wm iBueh lng«ir 
ikaa tlM ettitii wlatfa looks so large to us. Fm going to try Mid a^e 
if I €mik*t remeniber all I learned, and all ovr teacher told na.* 

^ I am glad, my son, you hare spent the aftemocm so pteasamtly ; 
I hope yon will' bve to go to sehod, and that yon wfll beeome a 
good and iMe(ul man." 

** Did Hermon go to school tiiis aflemoofi, Willie V said Mr. Let 
wm he came in to tea. 

^ No, father ; we had a hard lesson to learn, and he wanted to stay 
at home, and his fatiier gave him leave to do so. I wanted to stay it 
homo, too, but mother sud she wished me to go to school, and now 
I'm very glad I did.** 

**! am glad too, my son. I jnst came hy Mr. Drew's, and t 
teamed that Hermon came very near being drowned, by fatting 
through the ice on the pond, this afternoon. He was bronght bone 
apparently lifeless, but signs of life have appeared, and he may 
recover. I'm very glad you were not with those boys ; they would 
have spent the afternoon more profitably at school. I think you now 
see the wisdom of your toother in wishing you to go to school." 

'< Yea, iaiher; and I thii^ I shall not ask to stay at home agaki 
vwry soon." L. S. L. 



SYSTEM AND ORDER. 

rtlHE life of Noah Webster, the author of the best diotionayy of tiM 
X Enghdk Lsngoage, afToids a striking illustration of ^e value of 
qmten. When a yomg man he conceived the idea of producing a 
ftow dtctiottaiy of the English Language. Having determined to 
»ake this the great woric of his life, he set about prepaiing himself 
Ibr it, by an extensive course of study. Year after year he hJboMd 
m in patient obscurity, exploring the fislds of literature and soienev, 
wid gathering and arranging the materials for his great work. Every 
thing he read, or studied, or accomf^ished, had a bearing <m tike great 
efcject of his life ; and this was tiie grand secret of hia succesv. 

** Method," says his biogra^er, *' was the preaidmg principle of 
ku life." 

The love of order and system often manifests Itself at an toaitf 
age, and is a praiseworthy and enviable habit even at tiiat period ef 
lill. 3lie boy who studies and works by method wiU aocomplish 
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imck noM by (he Mine iiie«iii;t]um adoUmt bc^ of ii«»iM i 
]Hrho note without aystem. He kiiows what ke ie to de, and he dpos 
ity He deet moi begin twen^ difiereni things and leave them iM 
unfinished. " One thing at a time, and a time for e?ery thing/* in 
his motto. If be has a lesson to learn, he does not neglect it mitil 
the hour of recitation has aknost arrived. He has a season for plajr 
and another for work, and does not allow the one to interfere with 
the other. You think he has a strange '^ knack" of dmng things 
easily, and wonder if he has not got a stronger mind and body tiiaa 
ether boys. But his secret is, Order and System. These habits 
are his *' labor-saving machinery," which enables him to accomf^ish 
naote work than his fellows, in better manner, and in less time. 

A very rich man, who had been quite poor when a boy, was aske4 
how he ae<|nired his wealth. He replied, that his father made him 
form the habit early in life of doing every thing in its time, and it 
was to this habit that he owed his success. — Well-Spring. 



THE BOY AT THE DYKE. 

IN Holland mpch of the country is below ^ level of the sea. 
To prevent the water from flowing over the land, its inhabitaata 
have built embankments of earth,, or " dykes," as they are there 
called. In this manner canals are made, and water is pumped into 
them by means of windmills, and the land is drained. Sometimes 
these dykes give way, and the water rushes forth and overflows the 
Isod, doing much damage. 

A story is told of a little boy who, one night, as he was retuniiig 
irom a village to which he had been sent by his father on an. errand^ 
Jiotieed the water trickling through a small caning in ihe dykm^ 
He etoppefl umI thou^ what the consequences would be if the hole 
was net dosed. He knew, for he had often beard hie ftttiier tell, tbe 
sad disasters which had happened from such small beginnings, how 
tn a lew hours the opening would become bigger and bigger, and let 
in the mif^ty mass of water pressing on the dyke, until the whoto 
defense being washed away, the rolling waters would sweep on te 
the next village, destroying life and properly, and every thing in its 
way. Should ho run home and alarm the villagers, it would be dark 
More tbey could arrive, luad the hole mighl even ikem be so large 
as to iefy all attempts to close it. 

Prompted by these thoughts, he seated himself on the bsfdc of the 
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canal, stopped the opening with his hand, and patiently waited the 
approach of some villagers. Bait no ene came. Hour after hour 
rolled slowly \y, yet there sat the heroic boy, in eold and darkness, 
shivering, wet, and tired, but stoutly pressing his hand against the 
dangerous breach. All night he stayed at his post.' 

At last the morning; broke. A clerg3rman walking up the canal 
heard a groan, and looked around to see where it came from. 
** Why «re you there, my child ?** he asked, seeing the b<^, and sur- 
prised at his strange position. 

*' I am keejHug back tiie water, sir, and saving the village flrom 
being drowned," answered the child, with lips so benumbed widi 
cold that he coidd scarcely speak. The astmiiahed minister relieved 
the boy. The dyke was closed, and the dangbr which threatened 
hundreds of lives was prevented. 

''Heroic boy! What a noble spirit of self-devotedness he 
showed !" every one will exclaim. A heroic boy he indeed wair-; 
and what was it that sustained him through that lonesome night ! 
Why, when his teeth chattered, his limbs trembled, and his heart 
was wrung with anxiety, did he not fly to his warm and safe home ? 
What thought bound him to his seat ? Was it not the responsibility 
of his position 1 Did he not determine to brave all the fatigue, the 
danger, the darkness, and the cold, in thinking what the conse- 
quences would be if he should forsake it? His mind pictured the 
quiet homes and beautiful farms of the people inundated by the flood 
of wat^, and he determined to stay at his post, or to die. 

Now, there is a sense in which every person, every boy and girl, 
occupies a position of far weightier responsibility than Ibat c4 the 
little Hollander on that dark and lonesome night, by the good or bad 
influence which you exert. Crod has given you somewhere a post of 
doty to occupy, and you can not get above or below yottr obligations 
ID be faithftd to it. You are responsible for leaving your work un*- 
d«D6, as well as having it badly done. You can not exeuse youi^ 
«©if, saying, " I am nobody ; I don't exert any ininence f for tiiere 
is nobody so mean or obscure that he has not some ittinenee ; and 
yim have it, whether you will or no, and you are responsible fot the 
consequences of that influence, whatever it is. 

Take your stand before the world then, with a detennination to 
devote your influence to virtue, to humanity, to God. Begin life, 
and grow up with theJse solid principles of action : fear and honor 
God, be true to your conscience, and do all the good you can. 
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THE BOY AND THE SKATES. 

A LITTLE boy, fome a^t or moe yeurs <^ age, wutad hk 
father to bay him a pair of skates, stating that mtdk and 
radi boys among his playmates had them* His father told him 
he was too small, and too little acquamted with the ice to Tea- 
tire upon it* He ui^ his father, bat was denied; andbefeU 
extrmnely mortified when he saw his playmates going to the p<md 
with their skates, while he had to stay at homo. 

That winter passed, and the next came, and the boy nrgeJ his 
fkther again for llie skates. On Christmas his father took the 
boy to Ae tillsge, and they went into a store where were kept 
skates and other fine things for presents. The little boy reached 
upon the counter and picked out a pair of skates that would 
suit him, and wished his father to buy them. 

His father stood some time considering, and then said, ^* No, 
my son, it is not best for you that you should have them." The 
little boy felt very sorrowful, but knowing that his father would 
not have refused his request without sufficient reasons, he re* 
turned home without a murmur. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the father came in and in- 
quired for his son, and told him to prepare himself for a w^k. 
They took the dix^aetion of a pond where his playmates had gone 
that day to enjoy thenMelves with their skates. At a house near 
the pond tkej saw a great mMiy people coUecte>i im little groups. 
His father led the boy into the hcmse, and iktcn^ the crowd 
tiiat had coUeeted Aere, to a room where, on die floor, lay three 
rolls ol weelen blankets. 

Without a word being spoken, the fhther unrolled one (^ tiie 
blankets, and there the child saw one of his playmates, who 
went out that morning with his skates, cold in death. Another 
was unrolled, and then the third, and the son discorded two 
other famiHar faces of about his own age. 

" Now, toy son,'^ said the father, " you can understand Ae 
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reMon why I did not irtft^ to btiy joti t&^ l^ati^ thii monung. 
I could not then n>ake jou fiilly und^stand my rettcm, b«t now 
yott see what I feared.^' 

It was that little son who now» with gratitude to God^ tellf 
you this story ; for had that little hoy^s t/oUly instead of hit 
father^ 8y been complied with, it is not at all probable that be 
would have beeft dtre ^^^'jy^ChUd'^M (Pqitn 



Jifili Songs to^ JLIllle F8li{$ — ^o. I. 

SQUIRREL. TALK. 

BT VNCI^ 6B0R6X. 

C^ck! diiok! diir-r-ree! 

6x16) two, three, here are we. 
Merry little squirrels as ever you'll see 
Oapeting fjoee, as free as free can be, 
On the nuttiest boughs of the hickory tree. 

Chick ! chee ! chir-r, chir-ree ! 
With a mouth Aill of nuts, a heart full Of glee^ 
Jolly aod jaunty and up to a spree I 

Wtt whisk and frisk, We're nimble an^ bHiik, 
And mimy a break-BMk flight #e Hsk^ 
As we leap, with a sweep, from limb to limb, 
So limber and slim, that we rock and swim 
Hither and thither, to an3 fro, 
Up and down, as a bough might go 
With k hang-binTs neiit wheh ihe 4r^ Grinds blow 
Chick! chi-ro! ho-ho! ho-ho! 

Ho ! ho ! we know where the chestnuts grow, 

Shell-barks, butternuts ] where we put our nuts 

tittle boys httve t6 be 6pry to go \ 

In th^ h6llow tree, 6r the stump beloW, 

Ijnder th^ leases or und€(r ^e show ! 

Ha ! ha ! m kn6w, and so might show ) 

We could if we would, we never will, tl^gh, 

But cunningly running we'll hide from the foe. 

Wd run ior the fan, wi^i a elup*oh}r-ree I , 
^,oQaidi and round from the tree to the ground, 
From the ground, with a bound to the tree. 
Chick ! chir-ree ! with a flirt we flee, 
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Chick ! ohir-ree ! and we never stop 

Tin we jomp, skip, hop, to the very tip-top 

Of the hiokory tree : ohir-mp ! ohir-ree ! 



A FEW WORDS FOft CHILDREN. 

^OU were made to be kind^ gjenerooB, and magnanimons. If 
^ there is a boy in the school who has a club foot, don't let 
him know that yoa ever saw it. If tiiere is a boy with ragged 
clothes, don't talk about rags when he is in hearing. If there 
is a lame boy, assign him some part of the game which does not 
require running. 

If there is a hungry one, give him a part of your dinner. If 
there is a dull one, help him to get his lesson. If there is a 
bright one, be not envious of him 5 for if one boy is proud of his 
talents, and another is envious of them,* there are two great 
wrongs, and no more talents than before. 

If a larger or stronger boy has injured you, and is sorry for 
it, forgive him, and request the teadier not to punish him. All 
the school will show by their countenances, how much better it 
is to have a great soul than a great fist. — Horace Mann. 



LEARN YOUR LESSCKNS WELL. 

T EARN your lessons well, and if you live to be old you will 
-^ often find use for them. A few days since we heard a man, 
whose hair is gray, remark, ^^ I often had lessons at school, the 
use of which I did not understand, and I thought little about 
them except to be able to recite them ; but many, many times 
since, and even in my old age, have I foimd use for what I stored 
up in my memory in my school-days." 

Remember this, boys : though you may not see any use in 
your lessons now, if you learn them well, you will when you be- 
come older. Then will you be glad that you did not neglect 
^em while young. 



^Jtriior's CaHf. 



PEOVIDE GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

HOW ffew parents, comparatively, realise as they otrglit the importance of 
placing in the hands of children good books/ Forgetting that they will 
read something in a conntry like ours, where books and papers, good, bad, and 
indifflBrent, are scattered broadcast over the land, parents too often neglect to 
provide for their children in their earlier years suitable reading, containing only 
irholesome moral lessons, or scientific truths made attractive by the pleasing 
manner of their presentation, and have to lament in later years the evil conse- 
qnences of snch neglect as it is manifested in the minds and habits of those 
children when grown np. To this subject Cowper beautifully alludes in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

** Twere well with most, if books, that oould engage 

Their childhood, pleased them at a riper age ; 

The man, approrlng what had eharmed the boj, 

Would die atlast la eomfbii, peace, and joy, 
. And not with corses on his heart who stole 

The gem of tmth from his angaarded soul.'' 

Would, that all parents might view this subject in its true light, as Bwny, we 
9g» ^Kfffj to know, do regard it. But while they are cautious, we would bate 
them car^tilly avmd the other extreme : that of supplying their ehildroi with • 
heoks intended for older persons, beyond the oapacitieB of the ye^tkftl mimL 
U should Bot he expected that they will ever learn to love reading with eiily 
sack opportunities for indulging it Remember that ohildren must beoome im- 
terested in something that they oan oomprehend, if they ever learn to love geed 
books. And, to secure their love of reading, even then, parents should take aa 
interest in what their children read, and talk with them about it liOt thett 
read their books aloud in the evening, while father and mother listen to them. 

Fxom careful labors and attention, those who raise tihe silk-worm have di»> 
covered that by using different kinds of fbod for the inseet, the material from 
which the silk is formed can be colored in the body of the animal itself, red» 
yellow, blue, or otherwise, so that the beautiful silk oooo<m8 i^un from its stooi* 
aeh are produced of a desired oolor. With a like careftil attenti^ let parents 
provide the mental and moral aliment which theii^children receive, and they 
also shall be rewarded in the beautiful hues of truthAilness, virtue, and wisdom 
shedding their light along the pathway of their children through Ufe. 

Has thb Moov as ATMosPHaaa ? — ^This question has been usually decided 
in the negative; but recently we have heard it announced that an eminait 
mathswfctiflfan and astronomer has undertaken to denMouitrate that the Blooii 
has an atskoephere, capable of sustaining animal Ufe, at least on the side oppo- 
site to us. By what process he has made this diaoevery we are uaaHe te state* 
Ifat are informed that it will be declared from a soieatifie <iQMrter. JVsMi tuf i ws. - 
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PHoroo fc AWPc Bamk ll«ni.— a p toii €f MfTiBg talk motof, hy netv 
«f dagiMtreo tjpi ny ^jptratnt, hu tttrseted coiiiidmble attastioii noentlj, as 
the note e«B be lo well imitatei iliat peraons nnaocnitoifced to ezamine lulls 
might not distiiigmsli theis irom Ue geotine. ^he rfgttaMft^ and Tignette ars 
well done, bat the work on the ends ia defecdTO, reeemblin^ menotSnt engraT- 
ing rather than the work on the genuine billa. It has hwm aeoertained, how- 
erer, that bank billa printed in more than one color, either on one, <Nr both aides 
ean not be oq^ed bj Photogn4>h7, in the present state of the art 

FmuALE SmrcATioir.— The donth Oarol&ia Lq^i^latnre, at its last sesrion, 
chartered a OoUq^ for the Ednoation of Females. Petitions ibr the incet p ors" 
^n of a similar in8titnti<m haye been presented to the Legifilatare of the St^tb 
of New York. This saliject was also nnder discosdon at the reoent Teachers' 
Association of Indiana. Wo trust the time is not far distant when females shall 
reoeiTe adyantages for a thorough and substantial edaeati(m not inferior to tiiose 
now proTided for the other sex. Mothers are the real and best teachers of the 
race, and they most be well educated if we would hate the race educated. 

On this subject a gentleman who spent some time among the Choctaw Indians, 
remarks : *' I held a consultation with one of the princ^>al dhielb of tiiese In- 
dians on the subject of their progress in the arts and Tirtuee of dTilised life^ 
and, among other things, he informed me at their first start they fell into a 
mistake— they only sent their boys to school. They became intdligent men, 
but they married uneducated and undTiMied wiTOs; and the result was that 
the children were like the mother, and soon the i»ther loet his interest in both 
wife and children. * And now,* said he, ^If we could educste only one class of; 
our children, we would choose the girls; Ibr when th^y become mothers, they 
would educate theit toss.' " 

Babswood pAPSji«^Amelig tiie latest iiittotieiis hi ^M nianidhelt^ sf pttpsr 
ont qf b ^i swoe d* ]>urlng the past two or ibi^ y«aini the fviee of pi^ has 
increased several cents on a pound, owing fo the scarcity and consequent ft^ 
prUpiB of Hnen rags, ftem i^ch the best paper to Butnufketured. Within th^ 
past year etperimcsits ha¥e bedi made irith Taiioos othei^ substances, fst «hc 
ptnpess of ftidlsg a Mbstitute M r^, and the most snecessfbl msteriia si 
ptcMBt seems to be bssstood. ^Ri4 tise <^ this substitute was diseetered by 
Ut, Beirdsley^ tiie ittvetttor of a planing machine. He made the pulp iAdUe eat- 
perittenting in l^e kitchen ef his own house, in Albany, N. T. It Ibrmtf a^fhtte, 
hard paper, Which h said to be ef^ttal to India paper, fbi^ printing engratfil^ 
The spectmens thus for phxfaced, though more transparent than paper mftde 
fkera rags, is Gt s^h a (quality that it is belieted the long-sought-fbr resiflt ha^ 
been attained, cAd that wc can het^eafter use something besides rags In making 
paper, and that, too, at a cost of not hiore than one third or one half the ptcsefit 
pUce of ttiat mad^ of rags. * 

thiNtBtrs AND Railroad Traysl in the City or New York.— There are 
belon^g to the dtfifefent lines of omnibuses in the city of New Tork 682 stages. 
mih these are employed 866 drfrers, 664 me<^aMos, itnd 4,5M horseSw Tlie 
amenntcf SKxaey recetred by all these stages dMly is about $6,000. 

.On the fiTC city railroads ther« are 178 cars, 884 oondnctors, 8^8 Mf^H^ 
24d mediaBies, aad shout 2,000 horses and ttule& The daily reedpis of afi cf 
dMsc snM aassiit Is $8,800 ? tuMng a MA of oTcr $9,000 paid dvcry day f^ 
riitat fan osHdhuscs aai can is the city of Heir Torit. 
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•noioft in the Crin^a. The aoUe aolcUeiw who hikTe been «eai( thiUver to llgh.t 
Ibr— what .'^-are daily fallisg Tictima to diiease at suoh a ra^d rate that the 
territory must be abandoned before egnng unless large reinforcements of troo|t 
are sent there to perish likewise. The English and the Frra^h seem to taoA the 
war a bad undertaking, and tiiey may well wish themsetres out of tt. There 
mre some prospects of peace bdng ratified, and we rinoerely hope H may sooii be 
acoomplidied. 

Sandwich Ihlaitds. — ^Kamehameha m., Kin|( of the Sandwich Islands, who 
was aud to be very hiteii|)tvate, died OB the ^th of DeseotbeF kak He Wat 
About foHy-MM yean ef age. He is Moeeeded Iqr Prinoe LiWiho» raier tiM 
tiUe of KamehanNka IV. The old king was in fiiw of ammdng llMea islA&da 
(o the United States, and the treaty was eoni^leted with the ^oepUo* el ttie 
ngsatieveof thePriBoe,biUheo|>poaedthepn]{)eet. TkoMewkisif iasaUtoha 
a young man of more than ordinary abilities, well educated, and improved hf 
ivaFsl in the United^ States and Sun^ He it also ainUliMia» a^d i* it mo4 
probable that the atars and ttr^ will ba allowed toioat t«iv Ihete i ' 
ftrthafr«smt, at least. 
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FEBRUART is the second month of the year. It is derived from fehruo, ia 
jms^ by iaeriiees, and thns signiilee the month of pwHioatton* Wheft the 
Itoman calendar was fbrmed by Romulus, the year eontalned only ten montht 
eopprising 801 days. In ^e year 718 b. c, Noma PomplHws eorreoM this ci^ 
endar by adding two months, Jantmry said Febrwary. rdbnacty ft &e shorleet 
nwmth in the yewr. htmag b«t 98 Otjt im ik$ eoanaott yetr, and 8d la the bit- 
amtile or lei^ year. 

hsAP TsAE.— Each solar year oontaint 8i5 dtgrs and ^ hcovf. Th$ f&^ 
hours amount to twenty-ibur, or a whole d%y, eyery four yeava» ai|d thiis odd 4v 
la added to the month of February. Any year that wlU divide jbgr Imr iri^thottt 
a remainder is leap year, except 1700, 1800, 1900, and three years m evflvy 
four hundred. 

Valen TiNs's Day. — The 14th day of February marks a festlya) in houor af 
Valentine, a presbyter of the Church who suffered mar^rdom under Claudius 
H. at Rome, in the year a. d. 271. The practice of *^ choosing a Valentine,'* as 
it is eaUed, on this day, probeldy eri^nated in the eastomatthis Reman ftstlTal 
vf^Mitting the names of sereral ye«ag women into a box, kvm wMeh they wen 
«brawiiby 1^ men as ehanoe direoted. Shakqpeave idlodcs to an eld notion that 
birds begin to ehocae their mates on this day, henee some snppoee^tat from thii 
flvoee the enttom of tending << YalenthMS^" or letten oeatab^ pfof etticmt of 
lo^ and affMtion. 

WAm-rAJiB is the worst Und of fare fbr a man er a nation to ttte on. Th% 
present' war with Rusria has cost England alone orer $100,000,000, besidee 
sereral thousand valuable liyes. 

Sizfcs OF Shoe*.— -A " sife" is the length of a " barley com," or one third ef 

an inch. A " size-sUck" is thus formed : Take a rule thirteen inches in length, 

i^dli4deitinte^thirty-idnecqiitlpavta»of osMtfaMlaaiiieh«ack. fhairst 

n of these are left blank, and counted as nothing. The teoond thfaptaoi 
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are otlldd ** oMldrea^s sltet.** ¥1ie thbrd tl^rteen ire called uieif ■ tad iromeii*s 
tdxee, each of which are numbered from one to tliirteen. FtTe incbee is ohfl- 
dren'B riie, No. 2; ten Incbea is a troman's aiie. Ho. 4; twelTe incbee is man's 
size, No. 10. 

SvccMtiojf 07 Sajck awd Bimilab. SouNss.^Repeat the following thre» 
times in soooesdon without a mistake : I saw fiye braye maids, sitting on five, 
broad beds, braiding broad braids. I said to those fiTC braye miuds, sitting on 
fiye broad beds, braiding broad braids : Braid broad braids, braye maids. 

A PuasiiBD TAWKXft.— A good story is told of a Yankee on a Sfisstsappi 
ittBMinr who questioned a ftttow-passenger until he was ftdrlj puiled for an- 
other Ul^gDgatioa. Tn hamor him the passenger answered all his qnestionfl 
^feeetly. At lenglk the Yankee paused, as if his inqnisiliyeness had beocHne 
wtitiM far «Me ; bnt at last he oontumed,*^ Look here, sqoire, where was jeoa 
ke»^^ 

**l was berm," said the yiotim, **in Boston, Tremont Street, No. 44, on the 
im day ef Awgwty 1820, at 6 o^olook in the aftemoQo." 

The Yankee was more ftdly answered than he had antieipatad, and ottoe mora 
he became silent. Soon, howeyer, his iiaoe brightened, and he asked one more 
qnestionx ** Yas; wall I cakolsle yon don't reooQeet whether it was a frame or 
a brick hoose, dn ye ?" 

Jowathak's BcTonr^— The first Amerioan yessel that aach«red in the riyor 
Thames after the peaee attracted nnmbers to see the stripes. ABritish soldiw* 
hailed, in a oontemptnons tone, '* From wlienoe come ye, Brother Jonathan r* 
The boatswain retorted, " Strai^t from .BtifiJk«r Hi//." 

Hmub-Powsiu— Hone-power in steam-englnee is oakralated as the power 
whidh would raise 88,000 pounds a foot high in a minute. 

ZsnAH Oox.Bvnif , the calculating boy, could in a minute or two giye the ez- 
«Mt product of iiye or ox figures by fiye or six, or extract the square or cube 
root of dght or ten figures. George ^dder, another calculating boy, oonld do 
thei 



BLKKnnrG at the Nosk. — ^I>r. Negler, a French surgeon, says that the sim- 
ple eleyaflon of a person's arm will stop bleeding at the nose. He explains the 
fiftcts phymcally, and declares it a podtiye remedy. It is certainly easy of triaL 

Fauiou m PftoNUNCiATiON. — ^Hoping our young friends haye learned to 
aifotd the laults q>Aen of in our last number, we will remind them of a few 
more* which some may haye heard. Po-ta-ter-^y 0, remember tiie two 0*s in 
pih't^to. Sometimes is turned out of the imn-dowt as you may see in toin* 
4er. 0, while light oentinues, let retain its plaoe in this indi^[>ensable pQv«> 
tion of your dwelling ; and may your shad-ow neyer become a Bhmd-tr, ** How 
Jur is it there ?" Far signifies distance, but/tir is the coyering for animals. 
*^Waitye«/ a minute." /e5t is a joke, but ^ta^ will do to use. Some people get 
the idee so fixed in their heads that they always forget the i'de-ti. Ignorant 
seryants may say, " Bobb, shall I put up the hasa T* but you should always caU 
Ihat noble animal — horae. 



AjraWBM «• A smmMimo Ai. Fusblm in last nnmber.— 1st, Gf+U^rsOib 
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Books tioUc«d in Ths SnrDKirT will be sent, on receipt of tli« prioM giv«l, to tuy po«t-ott«aia the 
United States, free of postage, by N. A. CxLKun, 848 Broadway, I^ew Torlc 



CknaoAi. Atlab; Or, Ths ChMnUAiry cf Fa- 
tnmar Ot^scta : exbitalting tlie GeDeral f rin- 

. ciplea of tke SoieBee in a Beriee of Beanti* 
fally Golored Dkigraroa, and acoompai^ad 
by Explanatory Motes, embracing the latest 
views of the stt^eolB illastrated. Desfgaed 
for the use of students and pupils in all 
schools where Chemistry is taught By Ed- 
ward L. Toomans. Published by B. Apple- 
ton A Oow, Ifew York. Large quarto; 106 
pages. Price $3 00. Sent by mail, postage 
pidd, for $2 26. ^^^ 

In the Adas now before us, Mr. Tonmans has 
carried ont more completely the plan of his 
M Chemical Chart," which was published a few 
jmn since, and which became very popular 
witi teadien of Cbeniiitry. His ptBOi is en- 
ftltrty new. It consists of the representation 
of the vaiiona gases and sAotts of matter by 
means of colored diagrams, therelativ* skes 
of which correspond witti their relaUve quan- 
tities by weight The plan is so ingeniously 
carried ont, that a person unacquainted with 
Chemistry can see at a glance what ingredients 
compose the principal substances around him. 
We can now learn Chemistry by means of an 
atlas as we learn Qeography. 

Mr. Yonmans has done more toward popu- 
larizing this highly important and deeply inter- 
eMng science than any other author. We have 
never met withnnotber work on this subject that 
we copld so sa incrtlj cemnaead to teadiew and 
an who i l ssliii to videMtaad this nsefol science. 
It can be uaed aloae, hot better in eoanection 
with sone tSKt^fook. The anthof s ** Class- 
Book of <%eiaMr7» is beat addled to be used 
with it, but any good tseaUse win serve this 
purpose. AnextraetBM^twibiindontheilrst 
page of p ro i — t aoaiber. 

CoBiaELL'S Pkihxby Geoobapht, forming 
Part First (tf a 8y$temaHe Series of School 
Ostifraphie$, By S. B. ComeiL Published 
by D. Appleton A Co., New Tork< Small 
qoarto form. H pages. 

. The work before ns is the first of a series of 
geographies to be comprised in three parts. 
It is^ intended f(»r beginners, and the work 
must oommond itself favorably to those who 
have had experience in teaching Geography. 
The chapters, called '< Memory'^. Aids," em- 
braoo a succossfiil plan ; we speak from ex- 
perienoe, having practieed a somewhat similar 
mode to teaching. The ^pictures" are of the 
very best wood engravings, and comprise ap- 
propriate subjects so interq>ersed as to aid in 
illustrating the lessons, and at the samo timo 



to fix the ideas alonoe in th»pnpiU mind that 
the ** earth,** about which Qeography treats. Is 
none other than the place where they, and 
other boys and girls, and men and wobms, 
Uve every day. Price 50 cents. 

Thk HuinmxD Dulloouxb, Kew and OrMmU. 
I>esigned for Beading and Exhibition in 
Schools, Academies, and Private Circles. Biy 
W. B. Fowle. 12mo; 812 paces. Published 
by Morris Cotton, Boston. Sold by N. A. 
Cidkins, New York. Prioejl. 

Those of our young fticftds who are in searsh 
of " dialogues to speak," may find in tUft book 
something to please them ; for It contains tlMie 
that Are long, diort, hnmoroiia, seikMu, aiuui- 
ing, and instructhre, adapted to girls as w«ll 
as boys. One of its «hort dialogues may ba 
Iband en page 124 -of the present nombsr. 
Send for a copy, or pot your teaehar to do it 
You^ui thus obtain one hundred cmd sroMt- 
teen dialogues for one dollar, less than one cmt 
a-piece. See advertisement on Tajt Studimt 
cover. 

HuMANiTT IN TO» CiTY. Ry ttie Bev. E. H. 
Chapin. Pobtiehed by Dewitt A Davenport, 
New York. 12mo ; 852 pages. With a steel 
engraved portrait of the author. 

This book oonsists of ^seriaa oC dlsMBMb 
embracing the following 'subjects ; /'Lessons 
of the Street ;" " Man and Machinery ;" ** Strife 
for Precedence ;" " Symbols of the BepubHc;** 
•* Springs of Social Life ;" Allies of the Tempt- 
er ;»» " Children of the Poor;" " Help of Re- 
ligion." The eloquence of their auth<Hr, and 
his wide popularity for lending his influence to 
the various movements in behalf of humanity, 
and the elevation of mankind socially and 
morally, roust give to the volume before us an 
extensive sale. See brief extract, page 128 of 
this number. Prtce by mail, postage paid, $1. 

Tm SeiKNOB AND Am* or BLOOtmoir and 
Oratobt : containing Specimens ef the Elo- 
quence of the Pul])it, the Bar, the Staee, the 
Legislative HiiB, and the Battle-flela. By 
WorthvPutnan. PubHshed by Miller, Orton 
& Mulligan, Aoburo and Bwi^o, N. Y. 
12mo; 407' pages. Prico $1 26. 

This weilc has reeehrvd the commendationt 
of a large number of teaehws who have used 
tt in teaching ; and the plan and variety of its 
selections commend it to all. Its author Is a 
practical teacher of elocntlon, and u»derstaada 
the principlea of his arW This syaltM latiiB- 
ple, intorosttog, and thoroiq^ 
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lit -tit fitrm-^Tt Mr pro-duet all ib dieap; 
la la la la, Tnl^ la la la liw 
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lit - tie tul • ler, IRie nio - ett itoor I Ice^ ; 
In • ral la - ral, Tral la • ral la - lal la. 
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And Dm a 
Ho ho ^ho 
ah DufUion, 



lit - tie hm- her, Ab neat as e*er waa teen; 
hobo lio ho^ Hobobohohoho* 



^VL^M'^-tr-i' ^^ 



ZjC 



And Tm a 
Ham . . . 



lit- tie trnt^-er, ^meat k irMh and ekao. 
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ma ^HBTfUMBr WoftKBa ^ 

m set yoar horsed shoe; 
Aad rm a little oarp&nter, 

Fn make • boQM for yea ; 
JmA Tm a mUe tetfor, 

Iw af t aat aHinyaeHi; 
A aHoMNoJlMr aai I, fir,— 

Fmy, buy aiwir of boots! 

dfc u r w J ^! > ■l klii^Jw. 



Tm Ladt TToKKiis. 



&IamaHtiteAa«0r, 

Yoor beadlH ooywweU ; 
AndrmamUeMiMMr, 

Hy wares I wish to sen; 
And I'm a HtUejpolnfer, 

Donl let your home get gray ; 
AadrmamOeefrntise, 
DoQl let yoo teeth decay 
WbrHng Cftoms— Tkal la la, an. 

JP i ti Uk kk g Ckorm, wmg ^ »ft 
We an are merry Worker$, 

WeH keep te^eesant mood ; 
H'lmatterirbatoorfraJsls, , 

If we're bat doing food. 
Tte world Is wide aad needy, 

And if we an are Ime, 
The world win be the better 

Ver wbat we Wo r k if« dOb 



1. 1 make q> ladles' drwtsN^ 
In fttsbionable style; 
The ladies' oap$ aad hotm^ 
Pm primming aU the while ; 
And I keep knitting HocUngMt 

For gents and ladies too ; 
And I the yam am tp imn it iff 
I work as hard as yoo. 
JtotHng Ohorui—TnX la bh te. 

S. 1 iBBd the ieeM aad staMi^ 
To make that aloai yea waar ; 
I ■ukeaveet yrfkMT ft«Aiv% 

Aad d*M*ilhaltef<ih aadian 
la OMUag pvstty ^hcNa^pakl, 

I make Biy AagsM fly ; 
leeil alee faipes aad m iiii las, 
To aU who ehaeae to baf. 
Working Choru9—Tn la Is, Ac. 



& I <Ma4 the HtHe ehOdrea 

To read, aad wiHe, and spflt ; 
tlie sick I go a nurtinff. 

To help them all get weU ; 
I Tistt an the poor folks, 

And gfre them bread to eat ; 
And I my AoMskeep kstpinff, 
Asaintlewlfesoneatt 
OktpptHff €horvi.—'Tnl la la, Ae. 
I tni tM n g CKoftie— We aS are meriy wotkofS, Ac 



aoCT.— la BiKtos tMi, the ■ehool ■hoakl U divld<S ivfagm^ t f mm m , t» mf tm mmi H» tm»t». thet 
'Okorw 1* for aU fbe diTWont ; and wfafle •in^as it, Mdt (UrMoa aSiMdd ialtat* wortt aooMrdlaa to tiw ta«»tl 
teprewnta. tbas, Oie fknner bows ; th« mffler (rluda ; the bladumith strikes ; the shoameker sews } th« ttawsr 
aaiMiMn ; fhe enrtM fliee ; the drees-iiMdcer sews ; the mOllnen snraDse ribbons ; the dairy folks chnra ; the shiq^ 
assKWSSaiiif sad c lawat glhrflwi l Mtye w eefflw Lady WoAefs. I^t the hnamlnr part of the diorus be pretty 
a«k}aa4thalasltafiw»M«ltaMrinpl%«iriel,a»dMtprak [m^tmfimflMv rihii^i d , tr/mw *^Sfe>sst M i toll w *» 
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KNOWLEDGE AND CULTURE » 

BY G. S. WXAVBR. 

KNOWLEDGE is chiefly valuable as a means of culture. S« far 
as it administers to this it does good. When it fails to do this 
ft often does injury. In the hands of wicked and designing men it 
is often an evil, or used for evil purposes. In our day, knowledge 
is easy of attainment. Every newspaper teems with information ; 
books, rich in rikieA knowledge, are multiplied on the people's 
shelves. When knowledge is so easily attained, there is great dan- 
ger of people's minds becoming like large lumber-rooms, where 
e^ery thing is stored away in glorious confusion. Men will read as 
they eat, for the pleasure of gorging. There is a natural appetite 
for knowledge in the human mind. That appetite must be gratified 
in wisdom, and even in moderation, or it is in danger of leading to 
mental intemperance. 

There are bookworms 1^ the hundred in our world, who read 
much and think little. To me, lite danger of our age is not so much 
in over-reading as in under-thinking ; not so much in too much 
knowledge as in too little culture. Some peo][^ seem to think that 
culture may be obtained as easily and quickly as knowledge. But 
the truth is, it takes an oak about as long to grow now as it did a 
hundred years ago, and practical farmers have found that com and 
cabbage will not grow much sooner. The same holds true of chil- 
dren and youth. It is hard making a man out of a boy under twenty- 
*five years of the best culture, or a woman out of a girl in less than 
twenty-three years. And if the culture is bad it takes much longer. 
Experience has taught that the blacksmith's arm requires as much 
time to enlarge and strengthen now as years ago, and must strike as 
many blows. And it is doubtful whether a mind can acquire strength 
and culture with less thinking now than a century ago. 

Thought is the grand instrument of culture. As well may one 
eat another's dinner as do another's thinking. No man can be wise 
or great without hard thinking ; no man can be well cultivated with- 
out systematic thinking. It is thinking that makes the man. To 
think is to develop ; to think systematically is to cultivate. A parrot 
does not think ; a repeater of other men's thoughts does not think ; 
a memory that is a grand store-room of all knowledge does not 

* from " TlM Wayt ef {ife, Showing tte B%ht W«7 w4 Wnmg Way.*' 
VOL. X. NO. 5. — MARHH, 1855. 
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think ; knowledge does not think. No man can think by proxy to 
do himself any good. Thinking is lik& loving or eating— ^very man 
must do it for himself to get the benefit of it. 

Men may assist each other in culture, but each must cultivate 
himself after all Aids are all about us, but the power and the work 
are within us. Knowledge is one of the aids, and a great one, and 
if rightly used is one of inestimable benefit, but it must be used with 
wisdom. The primary law of manhood and culture is that each man 
must make himself. Man was made to grow and not to stand still ; to 
{NTogress, not to remain in " statu quo ,*" to ascend to heaven, not to 
stay on the earth. And he was made to grow, too, by his own ex- 
ertions. His powers of mind are his talents, and for their us6 he 
is responsible to the Giver. 

" Thou oughtest, therefore, to have put my money to the ex- 
changers, and then at my coming I should have received mine own 
with usury,** expresses the great obligations of humanity. His 
money is our minds. The exchangers are the operations of those 
minds which produce thoughts and emotions. The usury is the 
culture received by these operations. Turn it as we may, this is the 
grand, universal human obligation. It pertains to the whole mind. 
It is not only moral, but social and intellectual. * * * 

Eyery thing along life's journey is or may be the means of culture. 
" Books may be found in running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in every thing." He who studies will grow ; and one may 
study everywhere. The farm, the shop, the counting-room, the 
kitchen, or ihe drawing-room may be a place of study. Wherever 
, mind is engaged in the pursuit of good ; wherever its active ener- 
gies are earnestly applied to produce a supply for human wants ; 
wherever it strives to draw instruction from the wells of knowledge ; 
wherever it is producing thought, exerting its power in their legiti- 
mate and lawful sphere of action, there it is being cultivated. 

The mind grows as does the muscle, by its use. Knowledge 
cultivates only so far as it uses the mind in its attainment. Where 
knowledge is gained by experience, by close research or hard study, 
iris the great and most efficient means of culture. But where it 
comes easily, as it were, of its own accord, it cultivates but little. 
It is often the case that those who acquire knowledge easiest, get 
the least culture in the study of life, and make but small men ; while 
the plodding students, and those duller of comprehension, rise to 
great height and strength of mental power. The reason lie^ chiefly 
in the fact, that the former acquire knowledge so readily that it af- 
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fords them bnt little cultiyation, while the latter grow strong by erery 
new thought, so great is their struggle to get it. * * * 

Labor is the right arm of culture. Persevering effort makes 
naind. Genius oflen sits down in the cool shade to dally with itself, 
while labor plods steadily onward, acquiring strength with each blow 
till it too can stride onward, and with masterly speed and giant 
strength it leaves its weak companions far behind in the race of life. 
All youth should learn this truth, and learn to believe that they may 
be what they wish to be if they will wisely^ spend the labor and 
time necessary to the attainment of the end. Labor and time are 
the elements of culture. When life is filled with wise labor, both 
physical and mental, as well as moral, the soul departs enriched with 
a glorious culture, as a preparatory step to a still more glorious cul- 
ture above. 



A RIDE BEHIND A SNOW-PLOW. 

BY HENRT WARD BEKCHXR. 

AMONG the things which I have always longed to see is the 
work of the snow-plow, driven along the covered track, and 
through heaped snows drifted into deep cuts. This I have at length 
seen. The train came to Watertown from Cape Vincent, N. Y., 
with two engines and a snow*pk)w. When we reached Pierpont 
Manor, the conductor kindly acceded to my wish to go forward and 
take a stand with the engineer. I was soon in position. For two 
days it had been storming. The air was murky and cross. The 
snow was descending, not peacefully and dreamily, but whirled and 
made wild by fierce winds. The forests were laden with snow, and 
their interior looked murky and dreadful. Through such scenes I 
began my ride upon the plow-shoving engine. 

The engineers and firemen were coated with snow from head to 
foot, and looked like millers who had never brushed their coats for 
a generation. The floor on which we stood was ice and snow half 
melted. The wood was coated with snow. The locomotive was 
frosted all over with snow; whedis, connecting rods, axles, and 
every thing but the boiler and smoke-stack. The side and front 
windows were glazed with crusts of ice, and only through one little 
•pot in the window over the boiler could 1 peer out to get a sight 
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of flie plow. The tnck was indisthigmaliable. There was iioth- « 
ing to the eye to guide the engine in one way more than another. 
It seemed as if Ve were going across fields and plunging through 
forests at random. And this gave no mean excitement to the scene, 
when two ponderous engines were apparently driyiag us in Such an 
outlandish excursion. But their feet were sure, and unerringly felt 
their way along the iron road, so that we were held in our courses. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of snow in its own organization, 
in the gracefulness with which it falls, in the curvature of its^drift- 
lines, and in the curves which it makes when streaming off on either 
side from the plow. It was never long the same. If the snow was 
thin and light, the plow seined to play tenderly with it, like an art- 
ist doing curious thin^ for sport, throwing it in exquisite curves, 
that rose and fell, quivered and trembled, as they ran. Thmi sod* 
denly striking a rifl that had piled across the track, the snow sprung 
out, as if driven by an explosion, twenty and thirty feet, in jets and 
bolts ; or like long-stemmed sheaves of snow-wheat spread out fan- 
like. Instantly, the drift past, the snow seemed by an instinct of 
its own to retract, and played again in exquisite curves, that rose 
and fell about our prow. " Now you'll get it," says the engineer, 
" in that deep cut." We only saw the first dash, as if the plow had 
struck the banks of snow before it could put on its graces, and shot 
it distracted and headlong up and down on either side, like spray or 
flying ashes. 

It was but a second. For the fine snow rose up round the en- 
gine, and covered it like a mist, and socking round, poured in iqKm 
us in sheets and clouds, mingled with the vapor of steam, and the 
smoke which, froid impeded draft, poured out, filled the eagine-room 
and darkened it, so that we could not see each otiier a foot dbtaat 
except as very filny specters giowering at each other. Our en- 
gineers had on bufiUo oeats, whose natural hirsuteness was made 
more shaggy by tags of snow melted into icicles. To see such 
substantial forms changing back and forth every few moments from 
a clearly earthly form into a spectral lightness, as if they went back 
and forth between body and spirit, was not a litHe exciting to the 
imagination. 

When we struck deep bodies of snow, the engine plowed through 
them laboriously, quivering and groaning with the load, but shot 
forth again, nimble as a bird, the moment the snow grew light. 

Nothing seemed wilder than to be in one of those whirling storms 
of smoke, vapor, and snow. We on one ponderous monster, aad 
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anoflier roaring elote behind, fastened togetberi and looming up, 
when the snow-mists opened a little, black and terrible. It seemed 
as if you were in a battle. There was such energetic action, such 
irresistible power, such darkness and light alternating, and such fit- 
ful half-lights, which are more exciting to the imagination than light 
or darkness. Thus whirled on in the Jbosom of a storm, we sped 
across the open fields, full of wild, driving snow, ran up to the opening 
of the black pine and hemlock woods, and plunged into their somber 
mouth as if into a cave of darkness, and wrestled our way along 
through their dreary recesses, emerging to the cleared field again, 
with whistles screaming and answering each other back and forth 
from engine to engine. For, in the bewildering obscurity, we have 
run past the station, and must choke down the excited steeds and 
rein them back to the dep6t. 

We think Mazeppa's ride, lashed to a wild horse and rushing 
tiktongh the forests wolf-driven, must have been rather exciting. If 
a man in % buffalo hunt, by some strange mishap should find himself 
thrown from his horse and mounted on the shaggy back of an old, 
fierce bofiiado bull, and go off with a rush, in cloud and, dust, among 
ten thousand tramping fellows, pursued by yelling Indians — that, 
too, would be an exciting ride. But neither of these would know 
the highest exhilaration of the chase, until in a wild storm, upon a 
scowling day in January, he rides upon a double-engine team behind 
a snow-plow, to clear the track of banks and burdens of snow. — 
The Independent. 
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A CHAPTER ON RAILROADS. 

BT CATHARIirS M. THOWBRIDGE. 

I TAKE it for granted that most of the boys and girls who may 
read this are funiliar with railroads. In some parts of our Coun- 
try it is almost synonymous with living out of the world to live ten 
miles from any railroad ; but very likely your father will tell you, 
my young friend, though there may not yet be gray hairs on his 
head, that he can remember the time when he had never heard of a 
railroad. 

The first railway of importance in England was opened Septem- 
ber 15ih, 1830, not quite a quarter of a century ago. This railway 
was between Liverpool and Manchester. I suppose you are aware 
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that almost every improyement may be traced back to small begiii« 
nings ; railroads are not an exception to this rule. The growth of 
• this idea, like the growth of almost all new ideas, was slow. 

Would you like to trace it b&ck to its source ? Come with me, 
then, to the north of England, to the coal mines of Northumberland. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. It was the great expense of 
carrying so heavy an article as coal by ordinary methods, that first 
led to those rude contrivances which were the germ of our modem 
railroads. 

Previous to the year 1600, coal was conveyed from the collieries 
in carts on* common roads, or in baskets on the backs of horses. 
During the first part of the seventeenth century, railroads of timber, 
and of a rude construction, were adopted to facilitate the transport- 
ation of the coal. Oaken blocks were placed across the road at 
intervals of from two to three feet, and fastened firmly in the ground ; 
long pieces of wood, about six or seven inches in breadth, were laid 
on these, being fastened to the blocks, and joined to each other by 
pins, thus forming two continuous parallel lines, on Which the wheels 
of the wagon ran. These roads were not, of course, durable ; the 
timbers were soon worn away, and repairs were constantly required. 
It was not until many years after that cast and wrought iron rails 
were substituted for wood. During the first part of the present cen- 
tury, railways multiplied rapidly in the neighborhood of the coal 
mines of England ; but they were all private undertakings, and were 
only designed to facilitate the transportation of coal. 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway was the first laid down by 
act of Parliament for the conveyance of general merchsfndise and 
passengers, as well as of coals. This road was twenty-five miles 
in length, and was opened in the autumn of 1825. 

The project of a railway between Liverpool and Manchester was 
first entertained in 1822 ; but obstacles were not removed, so that 
the work could be commenced, until June, 1826. There were diffi- 
culties to be overcome in the construction of this road similar to 
those which have been met and overcome hundreds of times since, 
and which are not now spoken of as obstacles when a railroad is in 
contemplation ; but they were then considered as very formidable 
ones. There were tunnels to be made, eminences to be excavated, 
and artificial mounds to be erected. But the crowning difiiculty was 
a huge bog, which was to be drained, leveled in the center, and em- 
banked at each end. Very many questioned whether this could be 
done, but it was done, though the quantity of moss required for the 
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embankment amounted to five hundred and twenty thousand cubic 
yaida* 

When this ndbroad wals first projected, the very important con- 
sideration, what kind of power should be employed for locomotion, 
was left undecided. It still remained to be settled whether it should 
be horse-power or fixed engines, drawing the load by means of ropes 
from one station to another, or some description of locomotive engine. 
Each of these methods was tried. The employment of horses was 
soon considered as out of the question, and a premium was ofifered 
for the best locomotive engine. 

Magnificent preparations were made for the opening of the road. 
Distinguished characters were invited to attend and pass over it. 
On the second day, one hmidred and thirty passengers were con- 
veyed over the road, a distance of thirty-one miles, in one hour and 
fifty minutes, a speed which was then considered as amazing, but at 
which travelers nowadays would grumble not a little. 

Perhaps you would like to hear what a writer of that day sa^'s 
about this mode of traveling, which was then the novelty of the age, 
and of which very few indeed had had personal experience. He 
says : " It might be supposed that so great a speed would almost 
deprive the traveler of breath, and that he could not fail to be un- 
pleasantly conscious of the velocity with which he cut through the 
air. The reverse is, however, the case ; the motion is so Uniform, 
and so entirely free from the shaking occasioned by the inequality 
or friction of other roads, that the passenger can scarcely credit he 
is really passing over the ground at such a rapid pace, and it is only 
when meeting another train, and passing it with, instantaneous flight, 
that he is fully aware of the velocity of his career." 

How wonderful the improvements of the last quarter of a century! 
We have now our railroads and telegraphs ; what shall we have a 
quarter of a century hence 1 A friend suggests that if our railroad 
accidents multiply as they have done, all will be in danger of run- 
ning off the track, or becoming the victims of some terrible collision, 
before that time. While the elements of nature ate so serviceable 
when subjected to the control of man, how terrible are they in their 
destructive energy, when they escape from this control ! This 
should lead man to be both hopeful and humble — ^hopeful, when he 
remembers what fields of discovery and conquest yet remain for 
him ; humble, when he remembers how frail he is, and how easily 
crushed beneath the very power which he has put in operation. 
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ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 



OFTEN as we behold the telegraphic wires stretched along the 
upright poles, in the city, in the country, by the railway, the 
roadside, or elsewhere, they seem a wonder still. We may under- 
stand the mechanical operations of communicating with our friends 
who are a thousand miles away, snd receiving their replies within 
the same hour, as if they lired cmly in the next street of our city, 
but still it is mysterious. It is an event of so recent occurrence that 
we can not cease our wonder. By the mysterious agency of Elec- 
tricity the cities from Nova Scotia to New Orleans, and from Bostoa 
to St. Louis, may have hourly communication. 

We take up our morning paper, and before breakfast read what 
transpire yesterdays in Maine, in Canada, in Ohio» in Illinois, in 
New Orleans, in Charleston., in Philadelphia, and eve& the speeches 
made in Washington. A steamer from Liverpool arrives at Halifax ; 
the news which she brings from Europe is telegraphed to New York, 
and New Orleans, and all the other principal cities ; and before the 
steamer has time to take in a fresh supply of coal and get on her 
way again for Boston or New York, the news is published in the 
principal cities of the dountry. The rogue escaping from justice as 
fast as the iron horse spurred by fire and lashed try ^;eam can convey 
him, though long on his way before his course is known, finds that 
a fleeter steed has passed him, as an officer awaiting his arrival in a 
distant city takes hira by the arm when he leaves the train. Yes, 
aaiong all the hsi things of our age, the telegraph is the swiftest, and 
baffles aU competition* The invisi^ me^enger travek along hds 
wiry road at the rate of two hundred thousand miles' in a second. 
Were a path built around the world he could perform the entire jour- 
ney a hundred times, leaving a message at fifty cities on his route 
before one could repeat the names of those cities. It is only ten 
years since this mode of eonxmunication was first put into operation ; 
and at the present time it is estimated that there are nearly fifty ihon- 
sand miles of telegraf^ lines in the world, two thirds of which are 
*in America. 

On the oj^[>osite page is a comprehensive view of the electric tel- 
^raph. On the left a man is sending messages along the wires, 
passing through cities, across the country, by the side of railroads, 
over rivers, through valleys, and these are recorded in a distant of- 
fice, as seen on the right. Yet all this route is traversed so quickly 
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that the message is read in the distant city the same minote that it 
is sent. 

It is a singular law of Electricity, that there must be an unob- 
structed path by which it may return before it will start on its jour- 
ney ; in other words, the '* electric circuit" must be complete. 
Formerly it was thought indispensable to have two wires in all tele- 
graphic lines, one for the transmission of the message, and the other 
for the return of the messenger or the electric current ; but it has 
since been found that the earth itself will answer for one half of the 
circuit, and now only one wire is necessary to perform the work of 
the telegraph. Where two wires are used, they save time, as mes- 
sages may be transmitted by one wire and replies returned by the 
other without interruptions. 

That the earth may be used as one half of the circuit, wires at- 
tached to the battery in each offiife are soldered to sheets of copper, 
which are imbedded in moist places in the earth. Thus, to form the 
circuit between New York and Boston, a wire attached to the bat- 
tery in the office in New York is fastened to a sheet of copper buried 
in the moist earth, and another in like manner in Boston. How the 
electric fluid can find its way through the earth from one of these 
sheets of copper to the other we know not ; it is one of the mysteries 
of nature which philosophers can not answer. We are inclined to 
believe, however, that whKi is usually termed the return current is 
the original part of it ; that the electric fluid, which pervades every 
portion of the earth, first starts from the earth, and by means of the 
telegraphic wire completes a circuit and again returns to it. 

In the woiking of a telegraph, it is so arranged that this circuit 
can be sundered and united instantly at pleasure. The mode of 

doing this may be explained by 
the accompanying figure. Two 
wires may be seen attached to the 
ends of this signal-key ; one con- 
necting with the sheet of copper 
in the moist earth, and the other 
with the wire stretching along the 
telegraph poles. Directly beneath ' 
the point on yrhich the hand rests 
may be seen a slight space, which 
breaks the circuit, but by a pressure of the hand on the key these 
points touch, and the circuit is completed instantly. This key is so 
arranged with a spring, that the moment the pressure is removed the 
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knob raises, and the circuit is sundered again. This, or some sim- 
ilar apparatus, is used by the person who telegraphs the message ; 
hvd m order that his message may.be understood in the distant oflke, 
an 4her instrument is necessary, and this is called ihe *' registering 
»• taratus." 

it one end of this figure may be seen a refuresentation of a magnet 
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n the shape of a U, around the arms of which are coils of fine cop- 
ier wire, covered with silk. It will be remembered that when the 
«ignal-key is depressed, the electric current is completed, and then 
jhe electricity, flowing through these coils of wire, forms a powerful 
magnet of the U-shaped iron. This then attracts the piece of iron 
which may be seen suspended across the upper ends, called the arma- 
ture, down. The armature is fixed to the shorter arm of a lever, 
and when the shorter arm is attracted down, the longer arm, with a 
steel point affixed, is forced upward, and makes an indentation upon 
a strip of paper passing between it and the grooved roller. This strip 
of paper is moved by means of machinery similar to clock-work, and 
the length of the indentation made by the steel point of the lever 
depends upon the length of time that the signal-key is depressed. 
On the instant that the pressure is removed from the signal-key, the 
U-shaped iron ceases to be* a magnet, and the armature being no 
longer attracted, the weight of the long arm causes that end to fall, 
and no indentation is then made on the paper. But every pressure 
of the signal-key completes the circuit, and causes the armature to 
raise the steel point and indent the paper ; this may be done several 
times in a second. 

Now we are prepared to understand the use of the telegraphic- 
alphabet, which is given on another page. Each short depression of 
the signal-key will record a - dot on the strip of ps^er in the office 
where the message is to be sent, and a longer depression of this key 
forms a — dash. By an ingenious combination of these dots and 
dashes they are made to represent the letters of the alphabet, and 
thus a person in one city can readily spell words and write sentences 
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ift other places a iiiouMMd mike dietaiil hj meftRs of lb* ^ fcg r apll. 
This mjstef ioue telegraph, then, is simpty a pen held by a rery long 
wire arm, and the electric current passing through « this long arm 
eaeses the pen to moye, as our thoughts passing through our arm 
causes the pen to moye while we write this article. 
The telegraph known 1^ the name of Bain'ii telegraph is the 




simi^est now in vse, and differs from the oihera principally m it» 
mode of registering. It performs its work by the decompowtion of 
a saline solution. The pen, or point, is stationary. A ctrcukr 
tablet is mored by clock-work under the point, while the point m 
guided by concentric groores, and the writing is made m spiral lines, 
occupying but little space. The pen-holder is connected with the 
positive 'battery, and the tablet with the negative. The circuit at the^ 
office where the message is recorded is completed by means of paper 
moistened with a solution of the yellow prussiate of potash^ acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. The pen is of iron, and the solution dissolves 
a portion of its iron, which stains the paper a Prussian blue. The 
alphabet is the same in {»>inciple as that used by Morse. The ad- 
vantage of this telegraph consists in the rapidity witil which mes* 
sages may be communicated. Words may be thus recorded at the 
rste of a thousand lettera in a minute. Morse's instruments will 
record about two hundred letters a minute. 

House's telegraph differa from all others in printing its lettere in- 
stead of recording them in signals. The operator sits at a key-board 
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smiilar to that of a piano, and by depressing a kej ihe letter cor- 
responding with the 
key is made to ap- 
pear at a little win- 
dow at the top of the 
instrument, while it 
is at the same time 
printed on a strip of 
paper below. The 
principle by which 
this ingenious ope- 
ration is performed 
is simply this : A 
given number of 
electrical impulses 
are given for each 

letter. These im- Bouairt ru x mrnt rgLaamMm.* 

pulses give motion to a wheel, so that on the depression of a key the 
circuit win be broken at precisely tile point which corresponds wi^ 
the letter. By machinery combining the power of air and axial 
magnetism, this telegraph prints the letters of its messages at the 
rate of sixty letters in a minute. This is the most complicated ami 
difficult to be comprehended in the details of its operations of all the 
telegraphs in use. 

The cost of constructing telegraph Knes is^ about $150 per mile, 
including wire, posts, labor, etc. Several of the principal daily pa- 
pers in New York, called the " Associated Press,** unite in paying 
for news by the telegraph. During a single year they tiius pay hofn 
seventy-five to one hundred thousand dollars for telegraphic dis- 
patches. This is exclusive of messages ^ent for other purposes and 
by business men. Such arc some of the workings and wonders of 
the Electric Telegraph, the result of American genius. But a greater 
wonder will be the telegraph around the world^ as proposed by Mr. 
Shaffner. The route suggested is by the way of Labrador, Green- 
land, Iceland, Faroe Islands, Norway, St. Petersburg, Irkoutsk, 
Kamtschatka, Aleutian Isles, Alaska, San Francisco, Salt Lake, St. 
Louis, etc., and connecting with other lines throughout tibe world. 

* The ttgraTings whkh illiistraie this arUde are from the revised edition qf 
**^Farkti*t PkUosophy^ published by A. S. BarnQS & Co., New York. We eom- 
mend that work to teachers and students for its ample illustrations, convenient 
and systematic arrangement, and practical manner of unfolding its subjecta 
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LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 

BT MABT SCAT. 

** A elM«rftil expMler of the best bath a lbQBtai«o( joy vithin himJ*^Tvrnm. 

A CHANGING, tumultuous scene is hnman life, incident to vari- 
ous trials and disappointments, from which none, even the most 
favored, are exempt. But to anticipate these, to meet them in ex- 
pectation, to brood over them in darkness and sorrow, is oftentimes 
worse than the misfortune itself. Despondency, Oh ! how dark, 
and drear, and dismal ! How like a blight it sweeps over the soul ; 
how it shuts out sunshine, and joy, and gladness, leaving it but a 
blackened waste, a ruin, and a desolation ! The evil genius of life ; 
it conjures up ills which but for its ominous forebodings had never 
been ; annihilates hope ; crushes aspiration ; thwarts plans ; weak- 
ens energy, and unnerves for grappling effectively with the stem 
difficulties and sober realities of e very-day life. 

But " the cheerful expecter of the best," he who looks ever upon 
the bright and sunny side of existence, has indeed an indwelling 
sdurce of joy — a well-spring of happiness, whose quiet depths chill- 
ing adversity may not congeal, nor summer's fervid ray exhaust. Its 
surface, tranquil as the dream of innocence, mirrors the blue sky 
and the gentle stars ; and when the cloud comes, and the storm is 
abroad in its wrath and fury, calmly and peacefully then, as ever, it 
murmurs its song of love, and flows on. 

" The merry heart doeth good, like k medicine," manifesting itself, 
not in demonstrations of noisy mirth, foolish levity, or frivolous 
trifling, but in a genial, all-pervading cheerfulness, in a spirit at all 
times cahn, equable, and self-possessed, arising from a just appreci- 
ation of its exalted privileges and own high destiny. 

It seems, indeed, like basest ingratitude, since God has- surround- 
ed us with such an infinitude of blessings, to indulge for a moment 
in gloomy despondency. Beauty and harmony we see prevailing 
throughout the wide universe, a perfect adaptation in all things tp 
the various necessities of being. Nature's great heart throbs with 
gratitude and love. The sun that runs his bright course in gladness, 
the stars moving in solemn grandeur in their appointed way, and the 
earth, too, with its wilderness of bloom, its nestling valleys, and 
sunny hills, and rugged mountains, with its dimpling lakes, and 
foaming rivers, and singing brooks — all, all, in one united voice, 
proclaim their Maker's praise. And why should not we be glad ? 
Why not unite in this glorious anthem, in a spirit of cheerful thanks- 
giving and overflowing love to the infinite Giver of all good ! 
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ORIGIN. OP VARIOUS TREES, PLANTS, AND SHRUBS. 

WHEAT was brought from the central table-land of Thibet, where 
its representative yet exists as a grass with small, mealy seeds. 
#Rye exists wild in Siberia. 

Offts grow wild in North Africa. 

Barley exists wild in the mountains of Himalaya. 

Maize, or Indian Corn, was found in America. 

Rice came from South Africa, whence it was takeji to India, and 
thence to Europe and America. 

The Garden Bean is from the East Indies ; the Horse Bean, from 
the Caspian Sea. 

Rape-seed and Cabbage grow wild in Sicily and Naples. 

The Poppy was brought from the East ; the Sunflower from Peru. 

Flax, or Linseed, is to Southern Europe a weed in the ordinary 
grain crops. 

The Nettle is a native of Europe. 

Madder came from the East. Safllower came from Egypt. Dill 
is an Eastern plant. 

Hops, Mustard, and Caraway Seed come to perfection as wild 
plants in Germany. 

Anise was brought /rom Egypt and the Grecian Archipelago. 

Coriander grows wild near the Mediterranean. 

Saflron came from the Levant. The Onion came out of Egypt. 

Horseradish was brought from the South of Europe. 

Tobacco is a native of Virginia ; and Tobago, another species, 
, has also been found wild in Asia. 

Fuller's Teasel grows wild in Southern Europe. The G^urd is 
#probably an Eastern plant. 

The Potato is a well-known native of Peru, Mexico, and North 
America. 

Hemp is a native of Persia and the East Indies. 

The Garden Cress is from Egypt and the East. * 

The Currant and Gooseberry came from Southern Europe ; the 
Pear and Apple from Europe. 

The Cherry, Plum, Olive, and Almond came from Asia Minor ; 
the Mulberry tree from Persia; the Walnut and Peach from the 
same ; the Quince from the Island of Crete ; the Citron from Media 
The Chestnut came from Media- 
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The Pine is a native of America ; the Horse-chestnut came from 
Thibet. 

Turnips and Mangel-wurtiel came from i3s»e shorear of fstm Medi- 
terranean. 

Kdikabi and White Turnip are Batives of Germanf . 

The Carrot is bj some supposed to hare been brougbt inmn Asia, 
but others maintain it to be a native of the same cowaitrf as- the Tti^ 
nip. 

The Parsnep is sappoaed to be a aatireof die same place. Sj^- 
ach is attributed to Arabia. 

The Radish is supposed to have come from China and ^ke Indiee ; 
the Cucumber from Uie East Indies ; and Celery from Germaiiy. 



PLEASURES OF THE TROPICS. 

WHAT can be more ludicrous than the picture which Sydney 
Smith draws' of the "pleasures" of tropical lifef "Insects," 
he says, " are the curse of tropical climates. The bete-rouge lays 
the IbuBdatkmof a tremendous ulcer. In a moment you are covered 
with ticks. Chigoes bury themselves in your flesh, and hatch a large 
colony o# young chigoes in a few hours. They will not live to- 
gether ; but every chigoe sets up a separate ulcer, and has his own 
private portion of pus. Flies get entry into your mouth, into your 
eyes, into your nose ; you eat flies, drink ffies, and breathe flics. 

Lizards, cockroaches, and snakes get into the bed ; ants eat up 
books ; scorpions sting you on the foot. Every thing bites, stings, 
or Inrnses ; ^very second of your existence you are wounded by, 
some piece of animal life that nobody has ever seen before, except * 
Swammerdam or Meriam. An insect with eleven legs is swimming 
in your tea-cup ; a nondescript with nine wings is struggling in tiie 
small beer ; or a caterpillar, with several dozen eyes in his belly, is 
hastening over the bread and butter ! 

" All nati»e is i^ve, and seems to be gathering all her entomolog- 
ical hosts to eat you up, as you are standing, out of your coat, 
Waistcoat, and breeches. Such are the tropics. All tiiis reconciles 
ua to our cold, dews, fogs, vapors, and drizzle ; to our apothecaries 
rushing about with gargles and tinctures ; to our old constitutional 
coughs, sore throats, and swelled faces." 
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A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 

HOW £ur is it to ihe mm, Chartea r <' Ninety-five millicms oT 
miks,'* was the prompt reply. ^ Wonder if you could^itt tett 
«e how iDMiy moons Jupiter has, or the number of pluiets in the 
solar system ! Do tell us, young astronomer !" The hey addressed 
nosed a £ice beaming with aatiTO genius from his work, audi gave a 
eocieet and ready reply. 

^ Where did you gti so much knowledge ]" said the now imtaied 
boy» ^ Doubtless you will be a Hersehel yet !'' 

** indeed, Herbert, thinking no ham, I took an astionoMKy el yoons 
that I saw Ijring in the kitchen, and have been reading it** 

'* You idier mui thief! I forbid yoor eyer imtciing aaj oim^hookm 
again ; and, mere than that, I shall infotm my father of your pro* 
ceedings," said he, as he left the sht^. 

Had you noted the countenance of the scorned boy> you might 
have seen the quick flush mountag his brow, a large tear stealn^ 
down his cheek. An orphan, and almost friendless in the world, 
Charles Noble had been apprenticed to Mr. Lee, a flourishing sash- 
mamifiEu^turer. He had found a tattered and worn-out astronomy 
Ijring about ; had taken it to his little garret bedroom, and forgott^ 
time and weariness in those sublime wonders which the little book 
Qfwned to his Tiew. Though a desolate orphan, the first years of 
bis life had passed under the guidance of noble, whole-souled pa- 
rents, who had labored to instill into his mind liTing, earnest truths. 
Nature had endowed him with a seeking and inquiring mind, foil of 
high and generous impulses. 

Mr. Harris, his master, had himself risen from indigence and obscu-^ 
rity to opulence. Deprived of early advantages himself, he deten»> 
ined that his son shcndd enjoy every means of improvement within, 
his reach. No blessbg or privilege that money could purchase wae 
denied him. Unfortunately for him, money could neither purchase 
capacity, nor a desire for improvement, and the pampered and petted 
cluld of luxury had no thought of acquirii^ knowledge by toil. His 
faAer designed him for the legal profession, as the surest road t* 
Herbert had dlen noticed the countenance of the bri|^t» 
14* 
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intellectaal boy, and felt a sense of Inferiority come over him when 
his petty persecutions failed in awakening a kindred spirit in the 
lone boy. 

Mind is the only imperial part of our nature ; and as it is a part 
of the indwelling life, so does it conmiand our admiration in propor- 
tion as it approaches to the divine. Charles, by working, later at 
night and before daybreak, procured money to buy a dictionary and 
grammar ; and while others slept or rested from wear3riBg toil, he 
refreshed and fed his thirsting spirit with the manna of knowledge. 
Little by little, step by step, he plodded his slow, but sure way up 
ttie"hillof science." 

Charles Noble directed his attention to the bar also, as being best 
suited to his inclinations. He served the term of his apprentice- 
ship, and left with his mind richly stored with lessons of jNractical 
wisdom. Difficulties had invigorated and strengthened rather thaa 
enfeebled his intellect, and like a wrestler he girded himself for the 
conflict. He worked at his trade, and obtained money to go on 
with his studies by degrees, and was admitted to the bar about the 
same time with Herbert Harris. They subsequently were employed 
in the same case, on opposite sides. Quite a crowd had collected to 
hear the ^ maiden speech" of Lawyer Harris. He had long been 
under the tuition of some of the most eloquent pleaders at the bar. 
Flattered and applauded, he looked forward to certain triumph. 
Charles Noble entered the lists an indigent and friendless attorney. 

Harris opened the case by making a very concise and studied 
plea, which was very well received, and, indeed, applauded. He 
was followed by Noble, who, sensitive and embarrassed, commenced 
stammering out some ill-arranged arguments. Harris seized upon 
the opportunity to intimidate his antagonist with biting sarcasm. 
The hot blood mounted Charles Noble's temples, his mighty intellect 
was roused, and with perfect coolness he sifted his opponent's argu- 
ments to the very bottom, pouring forth a torrent of eloquence irre- 
sistible and mighty in its course. The large audience listened to 
his words with breathless eagerness, and the hitherto neglected and 
almost unknown Charles Noble held his hearers spell-bound. He 
gained the suit, and from that day his march was onward and upward. 

Go with me to th^ senate-chamber. Seestthou yonder man, with 
broad and massive brow, bearing the marks of patient, investigating 
thought ? Note his noble mien and the bright glances of his search- 
ing eye. Your dream of lofty spirit-beauty is realized ! He rises 
to speak : the house is still ; every eye is fixed upon him ; and yoa' 
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listen. Those words come like a burst of music. Are they mere 
words 1 He is pieading for Truth, for the rights of man, and as he 
goes on, his heart warms with the theme, and the beauty of a mighty, 
benevolent intellect makes his countenance almost radiant ; and you 
feel those words— ideas rather — burning into your very soul. This 
was the peibr apprentice hoy. 

Where is Herbert Harris? What is his fate? He has simk 
even below a mediocre lawyer ; while the poor, friendless boy has 
risen to the highest posts of honor and usefulness. He had not 
only drank of the waters that gurgle from the base of Fame's crys- 
tal fountain, but he had entered the inner sanctuary of Learning's 
temple. With Excelsior for his watch- word he had mounted high, 
and was mounting still higher ; for it is not in the soul of such an 
one to be content with present attainments. A " forever higher" is 
Uazoned in living characters upon their banner, and to them a life 
without advancement is not a life. 

This is no fancy sketch. Look at the great and giflted of all ages 
and climes, and you will see them rising from the field, the work- 
shop, from humble, obscure homes. Genius seldom visits the abodes 
of the opulent and luxurious with her life-giving inspirations, but 
goes like a blessed spirit to the humble and lowly — to those who 
court toil and spurn ease as an inglorious thing. 

Let every boy and girl remember that a glorious destiny awaits 
them ; that there is nothing so mighty, so boundless as the mind 
within them; that it will depend upon themselves whether they 
will rise or sink ; whether, spurning ease ^nd pleasure, they will seek 
no ^ royal road to learning," but gird themselves for a mighty con- 
flict for life and immortality ; whether they will vm% and improve 
die talents which God has given them ; or whether they will suffer 
them to sink and dwindle into insignificance, or make to themselve» 
'< eagles' wings," and on them mount forever. £. G. 

Mead Co., Kt. 



" I AM Seen." — " Why did you not pocket some of those pears V* 
said one boy to another ; " nobody was there to see." 

*' Yes, there was ; I was there to see myself, and I dont mean to 
see myself do a mean thing !" 

When we record our angry feelings, let it be on the snow, that 
the first beam of sunshine may obliterate them forever. 
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BUGS AND THINGS. 

BT UNCLS OKOROB. 

OUR Solar Microscope, you ifiD readily see, is rather adapted to 
popular exlubitioB than scientific accuracy. The outlines seem 
to melt into indtsttnctness when yo« come close to the image on the 
screen, and nothing but such ob|ecis as are transparent caa be used 
with good efiect" 

'^ But, Unde George^ we saw the flea, and here you have bed* 
bogs, sad flies' legs, and snails' palates ; can the light shine through 
them?" 

" Ugh ! I hope not. I shoiiid hate to be in a light thai caan 
through a bed-bug." 

" Dont be alarmed, Fanny ; the pare sunlight is like fixed Tirtoe, 
it takes no impurity firom any thing that surrounds it. Our bed-bug 
t# transparent, Willie, and very beautifoL" 

** Curious beauty I But how came he to look clear, and let the^ 
sun shine through him ?" 

** In this wise, Willie : we press him gently betwcMi two dips 
of glass containing water, tiU by washing and squeezing he is pre^ 
tiloroughly cleaned out. Then place on a clean slip of glass a large 
drop of the Balsam of Fir, and putting the bug on the balsam, shut 
him down with another thin sHp, and over an alcohol lamp want 
the pitch, moderately at first, and gradually more and more till it 
hoik dear of babbles. The air and moisture escape thus^ and the 
object becomes rery clear and rieh4ooking, and will keep fovcTer 
without change if the glasses are carefully preserved." 

" Is it so that these French, transpaorent objects hate been pve* 
served ? I've wondered why they did not mold and decay." 

*' It is so, Willie, as I happened to discjver by the accidental 
breaking of -one of my slides. But now we will close the shutter 
and make use of the aunshine before the clouds begin to appear." 

'* Is that a bed-bug ! with those beautiful colors, crimson, and gokl, 
and rick auburn ? He must have been fed on the first families in 
Paris." 

" Ho ! it's as big as an acorn, and has hairs over all its body, and 
two tudtt like an elephant. Why, it eoiiU eat up a Frenchnan at 
one meal !" 
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<< The strangest feature of all* to a naturalist, is the fact of two 
pairs of legs springing from the abdomen. All our insects of this 
kind have their legs in a cluster, springing from the vxiist, as we 
might call it, from the trunk of the creature, while the great body is 
lugged along behind them, like a big budget. I will now show you 
what we Yankees have a lively knowledge of as a bed-bug." 

** Ho ! he's a dreadful fellow ! I'll never sleep where such mon- 
sters live, I tell you !" 

** He has a trunk like an elephant, but no tusks ; and what are 
those two piles of red-hot shot on the sides of his head?" 

*' His eyes, Johnny ; they are formed as the eyes of nearly all 
insects are, of many eyes in one, fixed immovably in the head, but 
ranging nearly in every direction at once. The trunks as you call 
it, is the idhei^ to his daggers,- and serves also as a blood-sucker, to 
pump up his living from the wound he makes with the daggers." 

'* Ah ! I see them, three long, slender spears of bright shell color, 
or shell-comb color, I should call them, and on all his feet are daws, 
•harp and savage, of the same color." 

*' And now, what animal is this ?" 

" That? that's a great turtle, I guesa." 

» Well dose, Johnny ; you might as well call it a sheep I It's 
white, and has a litAe head for its great body." 

" And two very long ears ; maybe it's part doaakey !" 

*' You make a very curious creature of what, I am sorry to say, is 
.tpo comman ia some i^Utces, though, I am glad to think| a stranipsr 
i» you." 

" Obt I kttow, it's just come into my head ; it's a louse !" 

'' Well dcMfie, WiUk ; I guess we'll covah your bead if any tbi^g 
of that sort has just come into it." 

" Be still, Fanny, you know I didn't mean *o." 

" But it does look some like a turtle." 

" It does, indeed, Johnny. Around the whole edge of the body 
^•fe, eeemingty, broad plates or scales like those on a turtle's ba^ ; 
bat the ears are rather a stretch of fancy. Those projections flEOfn 
his turtle's head are the feelers, or imtennae, and are, no doubt, of 
great service to him in traveling the tanked swamp of uncombed 
heads, in pursuit of game." 

*' Oh, put him away, Uncle George ; it makes my head itch to see 
him, for all bis silvery clearness and innocent-looking white eyes ; 
ihose sharp toe-nails seem to dig dreadfully." 

*' There's the head of a monster, or else it's all monster ! A great, 
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dark ball, with bristles and daggers ; six — no,Jive daggers ; the other 
is the sheath, I guess, is'nt it V* 

" Yes, Jennie ; and those fire long leares are commonly closed as 
one, and very slender at that, when it slips into your veins for a sip 
of blood." 

*' What is it ? I can neyer tell from such a giant's head." 

" It is the head of a mosquito, with its daggers and sheath ; and 
here I will show his wing." 

*' Oh, beautiful, very beautiful ! that monstrous head had begun to 
make me hate the creature completely. This downy wing comes to 
tell us, again, that God never made any thing in which we may not 
find something to admire, as you have oflen taught us." 

*' Those long ribs or braces that branch out from the narrow end 
of the wing, and are divided as they reach the broader part, give 
fimmess to the whole. They are hollow and very light, thou^ 
strong, and the thin film of the wing is stretched like a fan over 
them." 

" And how beautifully the lines of the rib-work are fringed wi& 
a row of long, blade-like feathers, broad at the outer end, and round- 
ing in, and growing narrow near the stem." 

" All the outline of the wing is bordered by them-— only where 
they are shelled off. How clear, white, and delicate it is ! I shodd 
think the slightest touch would crush it." 

" And so it does almost. I had to attempt it more than twenty 
times before I could secure a wing entire without shedding its deli- 
cate feather-fringes, and have only partly succeeded now, as yo« 
see. When the creatures of a day are so elaborate and fine, how 
precious must be an immortal soul to Him who made it !" 



BOYS SEVENTY YEAES AGO. 

RECENTLY a public meeting was held in Northampton, Mass.? 
in commemoration of the close of the second century since the 
settlement of that town. At this gathering a number of very inter- 
esting letters were read, from natives of Northampton now resident 
in other places. One of them, in speaking of his boyhood, sayB : 
" It may amuse the boys of the present generation to be informed 
that the boys of my day cut the wood that kept them warm at school 
in winter, and it lay in as many piles as there were boys around tie 
school- house. 
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" My physician says he has no doubt that tlie remarkable health 
and longevity of my father's family is owing very much to the plain, 
simple manner in which we were trained up. We never, except on 
Thanksgiving Day, drank tea or coffee ; but our breakfast and sup- 
per were uniformly made of bolted rye bread and milk, and hasty 
pudding and milk. The doctor thinks that going barefoot in summer 
has kept from us colds, coughs, and perhaps consumption. Yob will 
recollect that nine of our family met at Northampton on the first day 
of June, 1848, and that our ages averaged about seventy years.* 

"In my early years the boys generally wore, on week days, 
checked shirts and tow-cloth jackets, and trowsers otter-dyed. The 
iiatter made us yearly a felt hat at a dollar a-piece. On Sundays 
hey wore white shirts, with ruffles at the wrists." 



WHAT I LOVE. 

BT ANirS P. ADAMS. 

I DEARLT love the pleasuit qpring. 

When softened breezes blow, 
And crocuses and Tiolets 

Peep from beneal^ the snow ; 
When Bob the Redbreast comes again 

From far-off southern groves, 
And happy thrushes build their nests. 

And tell their little loves. 

I lore the glorious summer time. 

Its sunafaine and its shovreirs. 
Its waving fields of golden grain. 

And sweetly perfumed flowers ; 
When humming-birds their dainty bills 

In coral blossoms dip, 
And from the round, red eloTer-heads 

Their honeyed nectar tip, 

I loye the golden autumn time. 

When Jack Frost cracks the burrs 
Of great brown chestnuts, and the brook 

Tries on its icy spurs ; 
When wagon-loads of fruit and grun 

From field and orchard come, 
And farmers, with their merry shouts, 

W^eome Um harvest heme. 
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AbA oh, I kf» tilt wintto tiaw, 

Wh€ii tmej tree ii b«re> 
And feathery snow-iUkeB, soft and wUte, 

Fall silent tkroagh the air ; 
When New Tear^ daj and CtMauM 9n 

Formrry-maUnf eall— 
Oh, yai, I lore the winter time 

TheTery beet of alL 

Bnt atop-^br I remember now, 

A boy with shoeless feet 
And ra^;ged clothes — ^the other day 
. I met him in the street. 
He sooght Ibr work, bat ion^t in Tain ; 

He Airered with the cM; 
Bib half-olad limbs and thin, pale fMe 

A mournful story told. 

I hare a home, bat he has none. 

And I haTe ibod and fire. 
And nice warm clothes, and loTing ftiends. 

And all that I desire. 
Well may /1o^ ihe winter time ; 

It brings me only joy ; 
Bat oh, how dreadfal it most be 

^ HuA poor, hungry boy 1 
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WHY THE CAT DOES NOT SWEAT. 

THERE are many things that become so femiliar to us from out 
intimate associatioHS with them in every-day life, that we seldom 
or never pause to inquire into their philosophy or nature, and yet 
when we do seek such an interview, the interest awakened and 
knowledge obtained furnish a rich reward for all our labors. Such 
is the case with the present subject, Why the Cat does not Sweat. 
For ages this animal has been one of the household in nearly every 
family in the civilized world, yet few have ever observed the fact 
that the cat does not sweat, and fewer still having observed it, have 
paused to consider why it is so. To all such we commend the fol- 
lowing : 

" Pa, does the cat ever sweat !" 

" No, my son." 

" Why, pa ?»* 

True enough, thought I, why ? The canuvorous animals have 
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no petspiraloiy pores, as is said ; but tbis only helps ovef the first 
why, and we are stopped again by the next one. If it had been 
necessary for them to sweat, God wouki have giren them an appa- 
n^s, as he has giren to horses and cows, in their skins. 

•• I think," said I, " it is because they eat so much lean meat." 

This reply satisfied the little fellow, and led me to some fiirtiier 
reflections. 

Strange as it may seem, all animals that perspire get into a sweat 
to keep cool. When an ounce of water is converted into vapor, 
whether it has been sprinkled on the floor on a summer's day, or 
put on the fire in a green fore-stick, or spread on the surface oi 
the earth in a dew, or exists in the form of perspiration on om 
bodies, or exhales invisibly from our skin, or comes out of our lungs 
in breath, or from the tongue of the overheated, panting dog, that 
ounce of water appropriates to itself, and destroys for all other pur- 
poses, a certain amount of heat. 

If animals sweat to get rid of excess of warmth, is there any con- 
nection between this process and the character of their food ? 

If we designate the surplus of carbonaceous matter in food, as 
heat, and the surplus of nitrogenized matters, as motion, we shall 
have in 

Beef, one poxmd of motion to 8 pounds of heat. 
Oats, " " 16 « 

Hay, " «* 18 ** 

Now observation has shown that animals can not use of the one 
of these elements without disposing in some way of a corresponding 
amount of the other. Stage-horses, hard driven, though the weather 
be warm, grow poor ; in common terms, they sweat off their fat. 
It is equally true, too, (hat animals in low flesh are weak. 

As the food of the herbivorous animals contains five or six times 
the amount of heat-producing materials (starch, gum, and sugar) that 
exists in animat fle^, so this class are more sluggish in their habits 
than carnivorous animals. Lions and tigers, althmigh they have 
been consigned to a warm latitude, and covered in furs by a kind 
Providence, must roam to keep warm. It is for these natural 
reasons that they can not brook the condition of captivity. Poetry 
has nothing to do with their restless habits when in cages ; they are 
chilly from the inaction of the domestic condition. 

Dogs and cats are very sensitive to cold. How Carlo shivers 
when he comes out of his house on a cold morning and whines at 
the door ; and puss, notwithstanding her ftir dress, never lies down 

15 
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to take a nap ia a cold place. Neither of them caa keep still in 
the cold. If they were to be stabled like catUe, and could be kept 
as stiU, it would kill them in a few days. 

Although the horse, when fed on hay, has but one pound of mo- 
tion to dispose of for every eighteen pounds of heat, he mint work 
that off in order to enjoy warmth. After drinking, on a winter 
morning, when he finds himself shivering, he prances and kicks, to 
dispose of the moUon derired from his food, and thus to convert it 
into heat. 

The horse sweats because there is so much starch, gum, and 
sugar in his food ; while the cat does not, because there is so little 
in hers. Exercise, as well as food, generates heat ; hence those ani- 
mals that feed on heat-producing foods, such as contain large pro- 
portions of starch, sugar, etc., must sweat to carry off the surplus 
heat generated while exercising ; those that feed on flesh which 
contains but a small proportion of these heat-producing materials, 
have no need of perspiration to cool them, as they require both food 
and exercise to keep them sufficiently warm. The starch, gum, 
and st^ar in the grass go to make fat with grass-eating animals ; 
the cat gets but little fat in her food, and so God gave her furs, and 
lets her wear them all summer to keep her warm. 



THE BOY OF THE TIMES. 

W£ like an active boy, one who has the impulse of the age in 
him. A lazy, plodding, small-paced chap might have got 
along in the world fifty years ago, but it don't do for these times. 

We live in an age of quick ideas; men think quick, and slow 
coaches are not tolerated. 

Strive, boys, to catch the spirit of the times ; be up and dressed 
always, not gaping and rubbing your eyes as if you were half asleep, 
but wide awake for whatever may turn up, and you will be some- 
body before you die. 

Think, plan, reflect as much as you please before you act ; but 
think quickly and closely, and when you have fixed your eye upon 
an object, spring to the mark at once. 

But above all things, be honest. If you intend to be an artist, 
carte in the wood, chisel in the marble ; if a merchant, write in 
your ledger ; if a farmer, hold the plow and gather the harvest. 
Let honesty of purpose be your guiding star. 
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CHARLEY AND HIS NEW SLED. 
/CHARLEY'S new sled was just finished, and he was draw* 
^ ing his sisters, in turn, about the yard, in high glee, when 
his mother came back from a call upon poor sick Mrs. Clif- 
ford. Presently they came in to warm their cold fingers, 
and his mother asked, " Charley, do you know Robert, Mrs. 
Clifford's nephew, who is staying there this winter ?" 

"Is it the boy who goes to meeting and sits in their 
pew?" 

"Yes, my son, and he has been very sick with the measles. 
Do you remember when you had the measles, Charley V 

"No, mother.'' 

"There were four of you sick at the same time, and when 
you began to be a little better you were very restless ; you 
wanted to be carried about and amused, and we talked, and 
Bung, and read stories to you. Robert is away from his 
father and mother. He is sick up stairs, and his aunt is so 
dck below, that she requires constant care and, nursing, and 
poor Robert is much alone. He is too weak to sit up, and 
thought he could read a little in bed, and that would make 
him a little less lonely ; but I told him he ought not to read 
a word for several days, his eyes are so weak. Kow, what 
do you think of leaving your new sled, this bright, beautiful 
day, and going up and sitting in the chamber with Robert, 
^id reading to him ?" 

Charley's eyes filled. He was not acquainted with Rob- 
ert, and then he was naturally a diffident boy, and his sled 
looked 80 temptvng. 

" 1 don't care about going," said h^, at last. 

" Well, do just as you chooSfe about it ; but I pitied Robert, 
there alone, and I asked him if he would like to have you 
come and read to him ; and his eyes brightened, as be said 
be should, if you were willing to do so." 
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" I'll go,'* said Charley. " Sarah, you and Ellen may play 
with my sled till I come back." His mother helped him to 
select an iatoreBliny book, and when he returned, some two 
hours after, yon would not have thought he enjoyed his sled 
any the less, or felt sorry he had been to see Kobert. It was, 
to be sure, only a small act of kindness, but it is these little 
things which make up the daily life of joy or sorrow to many 
hearts. Can you not, boys and girls, in some such way^ 
lemeti the load of sorrow, or add to the joys of some sons 
and daughters of affliction? — CIMcP$ Paper. 



THE UNTHANKFUL NEIGHBOR. 

BT yiCSTA VIOUBT. 

LITTLE Anna a^d Ellen Morton were sisters, and as they 
had a benevolent and kind mother, they were often sent 
with baskets of provisions and clothing to a couple of poor 
families that resided in the neighborhood. They returned, 
one day, after having carried a supply to Mrs. B., murmur 
ms^ bitterly because of her unthankfulness. 

Said Anna, '' Mother, now don't make us carry her mj 
more things, for she did not even say, * I thank you.' Let 
us give all we have to spare to Mrs. B. She always kisses 
U89 and acts 60 glad, thanking us a thousand times.'* 

^^ She k a good woman, I know," said Ellen. ^' I am sure 
she is worthy of every thing given to her." 

" Don't she always go and look up some pretty pieces oH 
calico^ or give us some candy that she has saved on purpose 
for us?" said Anna; " while Mrs. R. just says nothing, but 
takes our basket, goes and empties it, and gives it back, as 
tbon^ we were obliged to give her every thing." 

"I hope you do not give," said Mrs. Morton, "hoping to 
receive. That is not right." 

"No," said Anna, "it was not that, but she made us 
know she was thankful. I want, when I give anybody any 
thing, to have them appear as if it was'aomething.'^^ 

"Perhaps my little girls are not always thankful them- 
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selves," replied their mother, " Let ns see. We have given 
you food ^d clothing, and sent you to school that you might 
learo to read and write, and be happy and intelligent women 
when you grow up. Tour heavenly Father has given you 
kind parents, and blessed you with health and every neces- 
sary comfort. Have you ever felt thankful for all these ! 
Have vou ever said, * Dear mother, we thank you ten thou- 
sand times for all you do for us daily?' And yet I continue 
to do and work for yon. 

"See, too, how hard your father toils, day after day, to 
make you comfortable. And your heavenly Father sends 
his rain and glorious sunshine upon us all. Though a few 
are thankful, the great noass are like Mrs. E. when she re- 
ceives your basket; they return not one look of gratitude to 
Him, and may even curse His holy name. 

♦' But what does God do ? Does he cease to give them the 
needed blessing? No. He wearies not through all their 
unthankful lives; he slackens not his hand in caring for 
them day and night. 

*< And should my little girls be so partial in their gifts f 
Mrs. E. may be thankful, but, at the same time, have not 
the faculty to express it I wish you to be kind and good 
to all, whether they caress you in return or not.'^ 



■^ • » 



A POOIt BOY'S NOBLE EESOLUTION. 

I KNOW I am poor, but I am not ragged, and I will try 
to be honest I can go to school. Tes, I am poor 1 but 
I am not poor enough to steal, or to beg, or to lie. 

I don't see, after all, but that I can sing as gayly as if I 
had a thousand dollars. , Money does not lighten people's 
hearts. There is Mr. Jones ; he is rich, but I never heard 
him sing a hymn in my life. His cheek is paler than mine, 
and his arm is thinner ; and I am sure he can't sleep sounder 
than I do. 
No, I am not so poor either. This fine spring morning I. 

15* 
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feel qmte rich. The fields and flowers are mine. The red 
clonds jcHider, where the sun is going to rise, are mine. I 
never was sick in mj life. I have bread and water. What 
conld money buy for me more than this? 

I thought I was poor, but 1 am rich. 

The birds have no purse or pocket-book ; neither have L 
They have food and drink ; so have I. They are cheerful ; 
so -am L They are taken care of by their Creator ; so am L 



'I f)ID AS THE REST DID." 

THIS yielding spirit of " doing as the rest did," has ruined 
thousands. How often, in school, do we hear the ex- 
ease, when reprimanded for some fault, or disobedience to 
the rules of schools, " I did only as the rest did !" 

Ah, my young friend, this doing as the rest did may be 
all wrong. Because yottr playmate does wrong it is no ex- 
ouse for you in doing wrong. 

Sometimes childr^i of wealthy parents are allowed to 
grow up in idleness, without learning how to do any kind 
of business, and other boys who associate with them, try to 
" do as the rest do." The result is a life of idleness. 

We have known children go late to school, and in excuse 
* for their tardiness say they were ^^ as early as some of the 
other (Scholars.'' Sut does this make it ri^t? Does not 
such a tardy boy, half an hour too late at school, lose just 
as much time as if he was the only tardy boy ? Certainly ; 
hence he does not learn any faster for others being late also. 
Doing "as the rest did" is a poor excuse for tardiness or 
any other fault. 

One boy plays truant from school, another is induced to 
follow his example, and at length, when reproved, offers aa 
his excuse, "I did as did." 

Let us give you a little advice on this subject. Always 
do riffhty no matter how others 4o. Do nothing becai^pe' 
♦^flierestdidit." 
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TALK WITH YOUR CHILDREN. 

fW\ER old system ci teaching school and '* boarding round" has many Uiflont 
J. of importance to the obserring mind. One of these is the effects <^ tha 
dillerMit modes of family management on the character and habits of diiiklreii. 
While at school, the teacher becomes acquainted with the character of hit 
pn^ls, but not until he is an inmate of the same family with them does he un- 
derstand what influ^ice made those children what they are^ Then he learns 
that the bright, intelligent ones, those which most readily comprehend their 
studies, are those whose parents talk with them familiarly, explaining whatever 
their young, inquisitiTe minds do not readily understand. 

Parents, here is an important thought for yourselyes. Not only furnish your 
children with books and send them regularly to school; not only be oareAil 
that they attend church and the Sabbath-school regularly ; not only furnish 
them with clothes and the advantages of good society, but talk toith them, 
niere are many kind and provident parents who do every thing for thdr chil- 
drm but to talk trith them. True, they sometimes talk to them when tiiej 
would exact their obedience ; or in regard to some trifling, every-day concerns ; 
still they do not talk toith them for the purpose of developing their minds by 
giving them useful information. 

Talk with your children. If you have a thought worthy a king's hearing, 
tell it to your children. If you have noble ideas on any subject, speak to your 
8on or daughter of them. Talk with them fJuniliarly, at home, in the fleM, by 
the wayside. Talk with your children, and they will bless you for it, by-and-by. 

P&znce's Protkan Fountain Pkn. — ^Many have been the attempts to eon^ 
struct a pen that shall be light and convenient, and adapted to all kinds ot 
writing, which would supply itself with ink witilout the trouble aad loss of tim» 
from frequent dippings in the ink-stand. ^Rie most successfel eflbrt which haa 
come under our notice, in this direction, and one which from all present appear- 
anoes bids fair to meet the expectations of the most sanguine, is Prince's Firotean 
F<»mtain Pen. Its use, with good ink, is a great saving of time and trouble 
over that of the common pen and ink-stand. We have used this pen for several 
weeks, during which period we have spent, at different times, from three to five 
hours in succession in constant writing. 

The reservoir for the ink, which is the pen-holder, is made of protean or 
hard rubber, and is about the size of Faber's pencils, and it very much resem- 
bles the black ones in appearance. When filled, ready for use, it is but a trifle 
heavier than such a pencil. The pen, which is of gold, and made expressly for 
the fountain-holder, is so inserted that the ink flows just as fast as it is ex- 
hausted in writing, whether one writes slowly or rapidly. 

These fountain pens are of two kinds, one for the desk, the other ibr carrying 
in the side-pocket. Hie desk-pen is filled by means of a piston, and the pocket* 
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pen hj raotkm. Either mode of filling requires sceroely a minute. The fount- 
ain holds sufficient ink for writing, closely, about twenty-four pag^, and 
would last a book-keeper a whole day. All the i^paratai required in using 
it is a oommon pQn-iri|>6r. There is no danger of s|iilling ink, nor trouble 
from ink-stands, aflor the pen is charged. The pocket-pen has many adran- 
tages for persons who wish to haye pen-and-ink always at hand, ready for use, 
and particularly for reporters, trayelers, engineers, etc. Price $3 for either 
kind. Should any of our readers desire to procure this pen, we will forward it 
by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price. Those who may thus order 
the pen should state whether they write with a stiff or a fledble pen, tmi 
i^etlier in a fine, light hand, or rather coarse and hea?y. With su^ informiv- 
tta we eould readily select one that would suit. Address the publisher of Ths 
SnrDXNT. 

Educational Items. — ^no York. — ^Erening Schools. During <&e first term 
of twelye weeks of the past winter there were 12,012 pupils who attended the 
erening schools in this city. Of this number 1,221 were orer twen^-one yeaw 
of age. — ^E. Pershine Smith, Esq., of Rochester, has been appointed Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of this State, in place of Mr. J. J. Chambers. 

J. W. Bulkley, of Williamsburg, New York, long and well known in the edu- 
cational field, has been appointed City Superintendent of Schools for Breoklyn 

C«nn«e/KV/.— Professor John D. Philbrick, Principal of the State Normal 
Sehool, New Britain, Conn., has entered upon the duties d Superintendent of 
GoQunen Sehools for t|iat State, in place of Henry Barnard, resigned. 

Pennsylvania, — ^Henry 0. ffickok, Esq., has been appointed Deputy Super- 
intendent of Common Schools for that State. There they haye a system <^ 
ooimty superintendents, and from their labors, together with educational meet- 
ings and Toadiers* Institutes, much is doing to promote the cause of education. 

MUMgan^-^Thi^ recent Legislature of that State appropriated $1,800 for the 
bweftt ef 1>BiMhero' Institutes. This money is to be distributed 1^ the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction among such counties as will hold an Institute, 
nmabering at least fifty teaehers fa atteBdanoe.--An act was passed by tiie 
fiBJBm Legislature to proyide for the purchase of a copy of Webster's Unabridged 
Qnarte bictifltiary for each publio sdiool in the State. The expense is to be 
deflra^'ad by the library money, unless a town^p chooses to tax itself for thi» 



Teachers State Agents. — Several State Teachers* Associations haye adopted 
a plan, which we belieye was first successfaUy carried out in Ohio, of employing 
one of their most efficient members to travel through the State, hold educational 
meetings, attend Teachers' Institutes, lecture, visit schools, etc., and thus en- 
deavor to awaken a greater interest in the cause of education. These agents 
are usually supported by voluntary assessments and contributions by the 
teachers. Mr. James Johonnot, of Syracuse, New York, is tho State agent for 
the teachers of this State. — ^Mr, George Sherwood, of New Britain, Conn,, is tiie 
State agent for the teachers of Connecticut. Dr. C. C. Hoagland, of Somerset, 
is the State agent for the teachers of New Jei-sey. — ^Mr. A. D. Lord, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is the State agent for the teachers of Ohio. We have not learned 
ti>at such i^nts are appoints in any other State as yet. 
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«<Tks TBJLOHsa'i Izorakox.**— Tfato fe the nniM of % fttfw Moletj org«i. 
iMi •* ft flMttfaig oT tMcben in Salem, (Mo, Its ^Jeot is to enoowage the 
ooUeotMnof Mttterialf ft»r OaMnets of Natural aad Artilkjial Smbstaaoes, aadt^ 
fiMait«t«<te«iol«Bge of siiohiiuUiorialB among Bohookai^ Pro- 

tetor J. JBrahiaid, of CleTelaad, Qiii6, was elected Preskton*, and A. fiolbrook, 
of Salem, Actuary, and A. H. Battin, of Salem, 0., Secretary. 

The system of exchanges of scientific and artistic articles among schoohi, if 
succeBsfuUy carried out, may be productive of much good. If the exchangee be 
in specimens of drawing and penmanship, they stimulate those who receive *^ em 
to excel the specimens received ; if exchanges in minerals are madie» habits of 
observation ure cultivated, and a taste for the study of mineralogy and geology 
may be awakened ; if specimens of handicraft are exchanged, the skiU of ft future 
mechanic may be developed. 



$u Mutxim, 



MARCH is the third month of the year, but in the calendar of Romulus it 
was the first. It seems that it stUl has strong clauns for the first place in 
the order of the months, as it is really the b^^inning of the year of vegetation ; 
and also the time when the sun enters Aries, the first sign in the Zodiac. The 
Jevra date the beginning of the sacred year in the month of March. It is be- 
lieved that this month was called March by Romulus, in honor of his supposed 
father. Mars. 

Idks of March. — ^The fifteenth day of March. Ides is one of the Roman 
divisions of the months. This day feU upon the 15th day of March, May, July, 
and October, and on the 13th of the other months. It was on the Ides of March 
that Julius Csesar was assassinated in the senate-house by Casca and other con- 
spirators, 44 years b. c. ^ 

Easter Suin>AT. — ^The first Sunday after the first full moon that occurs 
after the 21st of March. The festival of Easter was instituted about a. n. 68. 

liBKT. — ^A period of fasting observed by the Episoc^ and Roman Catfaolio 
Churches during the forty days immediately preceding Easter Smndaj. Tb.9 
first day of Lent is Ash-Wednesday, so called from a custom introduced by 
St. Gregory the Great of the sprinkling of ashes on this day. This custom, how- 
ever, was abolished by the Episcopal Church at the time of the Reformation. 

PAI.M Sunday. — ^The sixth Sunday in Loit, or the next before Easter Son- 
day. This day is observed in oommemorati<m of Christ's triumphal entry inta 
Jerusalem, when palm branches were strewn in the way. Hence it is customary 
with the Roman Catholics who observe it, to carry branches oi palms in their 
hands, and also to wear them about their person. 

Change of Name.— The custom of popes changing thrfr names on beong 
chosen to the pontificate, is said to have originated with Pope Sergius, in a.d. 
687, whose name, till then, was " Swine-Snout." 

Spelling bt Sounds.— The principles of phonetic spelling, it would seem 
from the following, are not of modem introduction. Dr. Franklin relates an 
instance of a gentleman receiving a letter in whidi were these words: ** Not 
finding Brom at kom, I ddivered your mesaeg to his .%/*." The genttemaa 
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eaOtdbifiHii W Mp liin roftd it ; *ad WtWMn (Imvi tkey piokod out tO but 
the 3(/; wtoli iMy eoold not vncUniand. At length the nife pvopoeed otOag 
her ohAnbermakl, <* beeeQee," iftys ahe> ** BeUy hee the hMt loMMk ef readiBg 
hed spettiBg of ei^ body I knov.'* Betty eeme, aad wm m ry ie ed that iwith e r 
of them oouW teU what a/iTM. "Why," eeyaahe^^j/ipeniiiifc-whi^telw 
can it spell ?" 

Ctrmira Retobt.— After Mr. Htt had made his trst speech in the House 
ef Coimnons, Sir Robert Walpole, in a sarcastic note, remarked : '* I a|^nrehend 
the yoimg gentleman has not sown all his wild oats.** 

To this Mr. Pitt replied, in a rej(^der : ** Age has its privileges, and yonUi 
may haye lie faults, but the gentleman affords ample iOnstration that I still re- 
lain fbod enoi^ Ibr geese to peck at.** 

Cimiovs P1.ACAHD. — At one time daring the troubles in Rome, a few years 
anoe, the following ingenious placard was posted about the streets of that city. 
Severel days elapeed before the cUef of the Roman police detected its hidden 
meaning ': 

Death to Pius Ninth— 

Mazzini forever 

« 

The Republic is the best government — 
the vileet government is that of the Pope ! 

Down with the Priestly power, 

Sovereignty of the People forever. 

New Culbsification in Natural Histoilt. — A citizen of Arkansas, while 
on board of a steamer on the Mississippi, was asked by a gentleman, whether 
the raising of stock in Arkansas was attended with much difficulty or expense. 
" yes, stranger,** was the reply, " they suffer much from insects.** ** From 
insects ? why, what kind of insects ?** inquired the gentleman. ** Why, bears» 
catamounts, wolves, and such like insects." 

OaiGiir OF THE Sign of Equality. — This sign ( = ) was introduced into 
Algebra by Robert Reoorde, the first English author on this subject, some time 
about 1567. In his treatise on Algebra, called ** Whetstone of Witte^'* he says : 
** To avoids the tedkmse rq»etition of these w<Nrds, t> equalle to^ I will s^^ as 
i doe oltai in worice use, a pairs of parallel lines ef one lengthe, thus : =, be- 
eause noe 2 thynges can be more equalle.'* 

Bankrupt. — ^Few words have so remarkable a history as the familiar word 
hankrupU T9ie money-idiangers ixt Italy had, it is said, benches or stalls in the 
bovrse or exchange, in former times, and at these Uiey oMiducted their ordinary 
bigness. Whoi any of them fi^ back in the world, and became insolvent, hk 
bench was brdLen, and the name of broken bench, er haneo rotto, i^as given to 
him. When the word was adopted into EngUsh, it was nearer the It^ian than 
it now is, being " bankerout/* instead of banknqpi. 

Emkrt. — A mineral of extreme hardness, found at Cape Smeri, in. the isl- 
and of Naxos, near Greece, and at a few spots in Turicey. It is used for cleaning 
.^«8ty needles, for cutting and polishing glass, gems, and other hard substances. 
The annual production is at present about two thousand tons firom Naxos, and 
sixteen hundred tons from Turkey. Thou^ this mineral has been sought for 
in all parts of the world, it has only been found in the two places here mentiotteGL 
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UiCH Enough.— It is said that the income of Wm. B. Astor, of New York, is 
$1,200,000 per annum, which would be about $3,287 a day, $187 an hour, and 
$2 26 a minute. ^ 

Gsmus, unexerted, is no more genius than a bushel of acorns ib a forest of 



£mi6ma».— What S^lish word of one syllable, by cutting off its irst letter, 
becomes a Latin word of two syllables, both haxing the same signification ? 

There is a thing that nothing is, 

And yet it has a name ; 
'Tis sometimes tall, and sometimes short, 
It joins in walks, it joins in sports. 

And plays at eyery game. 

Sp£i.i.in6. — ^The following simple rules wilt be found useftil in determining 
kow to spell words that terminate in ise, and ize: 

Rule 1. When a complete word would remain after leaying off the termina- 
tion, ize should be used, as real-ize, modern-ize, dyil-ire, etc. 

Rule 2. When a word would be incomplete without the termination, ise 
should be used, as demise, comprise, adyise, enterprise, etc. 

There are a few, and it is a yery few, exceptions to these rules. The principal 
ones are criticise and recog-nir«. 

Specimbits of Modkrn Syntax.— a New Orleans editor, reoording the 
career of a mad dog, says : ** We are grieyed to say that the rabid animal, be- 
fore it could be killed, seyerely bit Dr. Hart and several Dther dogs," 

A New Toi^ I»per, announcing the wrecking of a Teasel near the Narrows, 
says : '* The only passengers were T. B. Nathan, who owned three-i»nrths of the 
caigo and the captain's wife. 

Books netioed in Thx SnmarT will be seat, on receipt oX the prices giyen, to any postottoe In fhe 
United State*, free of postage, by N. A. GALKure, 848 Broadway, New York. 



WoLnon:^ Soost and Othsr Papers, now A Ststem or IirrsLLiiOTirAL Philosopht. By 

lint collected. By Waahincton Irving. Pab- Ber. Asa Mahan. Pnbliahed by A. 8. Bar a e a 

fished by O. P. Putnam 4e Co., N.Tork.l3mo; A Oa, Naw York. 12mo; 47« pp. Price 

888 pp., with Tigaette illustrations by Darley. $1 86. 

This new rohime from Washington Irving is This system of Intellectual Philosophy is the 

wtfloomed with mneh pleasure by those who reeolt of many years' teaching and obaerratioa 

have kmg been fkmBiar with the works of by the President of Gleveland University, and 

America^ best prose writer; and who has not may be called a class-book on this enl^ect The 

read his prodoctions, almost from his child- anthor is evidenUy less conservative than Way> 

hood f It really It a rich treat to teke up a land, and has exposed the errors of many of 

Yotome from the pen of Ckolfrey (i^ayon in flie the ancient teachers in this science. He has 

mldit of such a flood of light and trashy liter- shown himself familiar not only with the sys- 

atore td has been poured ft>rth daring a few tern of Locke and his snceessorSfhot with the 

years past Similar to the '* Sketch Book,** this varioas systems of German Philosophy. This 

YOlume contains a variety of subjects, aU of work is thorough and comprehensive, its plan 

which hava that charm thrown over them, that of classification admirably arranged, and we 

only Inring caa giva so effsctuaUy. Price by belieTC its study would do much toward eradi- 

maH, $1 80. eating the teachings of (Use philosophy. 
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Tsta Wati or Im, Showing tha Rigid Wav 
•Ml Wrmo llby; OomrathiMr th% Hlfh 
Way and tho Low war ; the Trae Way and 
the FalM War ; tbo Upward War and the 
Downward Wur ; the Way of Honor and 
the Way of DWionor. By Ker. G. 8. 
Wearer. Publiahed by Fowlers 4e Wells. 
ISmo; 167 pp. Price, in paper eover 40 



Thia T^kHM bai high aiui, and ia written ia 
an earnest and attractire style. It It free from 
daU advloe and eommonplace teachings. The 
tangoage is plain, forcible, and oomee home to 
every reader with its praotioal troths ooo- 
stantly illustrated by the flicts of experience. 
It Is a Tolome the reading of which most result 
in mnch permanent good to the yocmg, in in- 
stBUng into thtir minds noble principles and 
elerated aspirations of life. An extract may 
be foond in oar present number. 

Tea OnxMBTBT or Commos Lm, Parli 
YL and YIL, oontalning the "Poisons we 
Select ; the Odors we Enjoy ; the Smells we 
Dislike; What we Breathe and Breatlie for; 
Wkat, Hoiw, and Why we Digest; die Body 
we Chensh; and the Gfrcalation of Matter,^ 
are now ready. These complete the rolume. 
Prioa, by nsA, postage paM, 80 cents each 
part. These nninbeiB eontain avast amonnl 
of yalnable information, and a practloa^ apptt- 
oatlon of Chemistry to every day-life. They 
shoitfd be read hf tke MffilAm FohOA^ by 
iK ApplflleB * 0«.,Bew Tert. 

HiaT AND EixBif ; Or, the Beet ThankBgMng. 
Published by Jnmes Munroe St. Co., Boston. 
ISmo ; 152 pag(». Price 40 cents. 

An Interesting story for chUdren, teaching that 
preeents, good things to eat, a*d fine slofhes to 
wear are not what makes people most happy. 
KiodnfiM to otliers, with a desire to make 
them happy, and a cheerfbl, contented dispo- 
sition are more usefril. The story will please 
the young readers, and we trust impart useful 



HakpSb's Gazkttkke of thb Woruk This 
StaUstlcal Gazetteer describes particularly and 
fully the United States, Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia ; and it nlso embraces 
tite latest statistical information from other por- 
tions of the world. It was issued in parts at 
50 cents each, but is now complete in one 
Boyal Octavo Volume of nearly 2,000 pages. 
Price in cloth, $5 ; sheep, extra, $5 75. As a 
book of geographical and statistical reference 
It is highly valuable; and in lla comprehen- 
siveness and amount of statisflcal information, 
it surpasses any thing before published in this 
country, and would form a valuable aoqulsi- 
tton to every family^ teacher's, or student's 
library. Harper & Brothers, New Yorit 



IlAnpnIi Stost Books.— Nos. IL and ni. 
are reeeived. Ko. n. Is WRTk and the Mort- 
gage, showing how much may ba accom- 
plished bj.41 boy. No. IIL The Strait Gate ; 
or, the Bule of Exchislon ftt>m Heaven. 
Monthly, 95 cents each, or $8 a year. 

HOMAH AWAtOHT, FaVSTOLOOT, AM> Hy- 

•ixira. By T. 8. Lambert, M. D. Pub- 
lished by Brockett, Hutchinson in Co.. Hart- 
ford, Ct 12mo ; 459 pages. Illustrated with 
neariy 800 engravings. Price $1 25. 

Dr. Lambert has long been known as a soe- 

oessftd teaeher and lecturer on this important 

snh!)eot la various parts of the country, and 

i Aran tha examination which we have given 

• this work, we pronounce it one admirably 

adapted for a class-book in schoole, and vahi- 

. able also for the private etadent. Teachers 

;■ wha desire to introdnce a woric on pbysielogy 

into their schools, would do well to examine 

this before making a choice. 

Elemkiits of Gbomitrt akd Msnsitbatiox. 
By James B. Dodd, A. M. 19mo<; 967 pases. 
Published by Farmer, Bnoa it Ca, New 
York. Price $125. 

The materials at this work have not been 
drawn only from those well-known treatises of 
MudUL and L$gmdr4^ bat from other addi- 
tional sources of equally established authority ; 
and the whole has been so molded by the 
•athor as lo render Mie work deeidedly ap- 
pHeable to praotioal purposes. Its leading 
features are 9implitii£j/y eooadneia^ and com- 
prehenHveneai. The subject of proportion is 
amply treated in Book lY^ and several pages 
in addition are devoted to the proper expres- 
sien of J^nMa, at tha end of the work. 

Tmi AMaaiCAN Dbbatkb, by J. N. M^Elli- 
gott, is a new work designed for the use and 
Instruction of young men, and all who engage 
in debating clubs and literary societies. It 
contains a constitution for debating societies, di- 
rections for organizing and conducting them ; 
also a large list of suitable questions for debate, 
with roferenoes to works where full information 
may be ol>taii)ed relative to Uicir subjects. It 
will bo ready on the Idth of Msrcfa. Thia is 
Just the book for every young naaa in our 
oottoAry, where no one should n«gl«ct to im- 
prove hia talents for poblio speaking und de- 
bate. Prioe $1. On the n^c^t of which wo 
will send it by mail free of posioge. 

Map of rm Sbat of Wae, awd Plaw of 
Skbastopol. By G. S. WeBs. This' map rep- 
resents the Crimea, Blaek Sea, Danublan 
Provinces, Bussia, Turkey, Plan orCronstadt, 
St. Petersburg, and a Plan of Bfege of Sebasto- 
poi Size 25 by 86 In<4ie«. II May 'be sent by 
mall, price 25 cents, poetage paid. 
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ANXIETIES OF THE SAILOR'S UFE. 

BT UBT. MR. ▲BBOTT, OF JTAimrCKXT. 

A FEW days ago a man was speaking to me of As emotioas with 
which he was overwhelmed when he bade adieu to his ftuttiljr 
on his last vojrage. The ship in which he was to sail was at £d- 
gartown, on Martha's Vineyard. The packet was at the wharf 
which was to convey him from Nantacket to the ship. He went 
down in the morning and saw all his private sea-stores packed away 
in ihe sloop, and then returned to his home, to take leave of his win 
and children. His wife was sitting at the fireside, struggling in vain 
to restrain her tears. She had an infant, a few months old, in her 
arms, and with her foot was rocking the cradle, in which lay another 
litde daughter about three years of age, with her cheeks flushed witti 
a burning fever. No pen can describe the anguish of such a part- 
ing. It is almost like the bitterness of death. The departing (adier 
imprinted a kiss upon the cheek of his child. Four years wfll 
pass away ere he w31 again take that chHd in his arms. Leaving 
his wife sobbing in anguish, he closes the door of his house behind 
him. Four years must elapse ere he cross that threshold again. 

A lady said to me, a few evenings ago, ** I have been married 
eleven years, and counting all the days my husband has been at 
home since our marriage, it amounts to but three hundred and sixty 
days. He is now absent, having been gone fifteen months ; and two 
months and two years must undoubtedly elapse before I can see his 
face again ; and when he does return, it wiH be merely a visit tp 
his family for a few months, when he will again bid them adieu for 
ano&er four years' absence." 

I asked the lady, the other day, how many letters she wrote to 
her husband during his last vo3rage. " One hundred," was the an- 
swer. " And how paany did he receive ?" " Six." The inevitable 
rule is to write by every ship that leaves this port, or New Bedford, 
or any oti^er port that may be heard of, for the Pacific Ocean% And 
yet the chances are very small that any two ships will meet on this 
boundless expanse. It sometimes happens that a ship returns, when 
those on board have not heard one word firom their families during 
tiie whole period of Aeir absence. Imagiife, then, die feelings of a 
husband and hfhtr who returns to the haibor of Nintuc|tet after ijtm 
s^Mratkon df ibr^-eigfat tfwnlhs, during whicSi time he liai hiq^ no 
tHtegtwlMttiever trom his home. He sees A^e boat piidunf fllTmBi 
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the wharves which is to bring him the tidings of weal or woe. 
Pale and trembling, he paces the deck with emotions which he 
in vain endearors to conceal. A friend in the boat greets him with 
a smile, and says, ** Captain, your family are all well." Or, perhaps, 
ka says, *' Captain, I have heavy news for you — ^your wife died two 
.years and a half ago.** 

A young man left this island last summer, leaving in his quiet 
home a young and beautiful wife and infant child. The wife and 
child are both now in the grave. But the husband knows not, and 
probably will not know of it for some months to come. He, per- 
haps, falls asleep every night, thinking of the loved ones left at his 
fireside, little imagining that they are both cold in death. 

On a bright summer afternoon the telegraph announces that a 
Cape Horn ship has appeared in the horizon, and immediately the 
stars and stripes of qur national banner are unfurled from our flag- 
staff, sending a wave of emotion through the town. Many families 
are hoping that it is the ship in which their friends are to return, 
and ail are hoping for tidings from the absent. Soon the name of 
the ship is announced ; and then there is an eager contention with 
the boys to be the £rst bearer of the joyful tidings to the wile of the 
captain ; for which service a silver dollar is the established and in- 
variable fee. 

Who can describe the feelings which must then agitate the bosom 
of the wife ? Perhaps she has heard no tidings of the ship for more 
than a year. Trembling with excitement, she dresses herself to 
meet her husband. " Is he alive ?" she says to herself, '' or am I a 
, widow, and the poor children orphans ?" She walks about the 
room, unable to compose herself sufficiently to sit down ; eagerly is 
she looking out of the window and down the street. She sees a 
, man with hurried step turn the comer, and a little boy hold of his 
hand. Yes, it is he. And her little son has gone dowu to the boat 
and found his father. Or, perhaps, instead of this, she sees two of 
her neighbors returning slowly and sadly, and directing their steps 
to her door. The blood flows back upon her heart. They rap at 
the door. It is the knell of her husband's death. And she iaUs 
senseless to the floor, as they tell her that her husband has long 
, since been entombed in the fathomless ocean. 
, This is not Action. • These are not e&«me cases which the ' 
imagination creates. They are facts of continuaL oocuirenoe ; hds 
.wliick ai^en emotions to which no pen can do justioe. .. .. 
ff, ^4ak^ ve^ka ago a ahip^retumed to this island hris^gax§J^^p$mA 
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of tnoihfflr ship ikat was neariy filled wiUi ml, that all were weB, 
and that she might he expected in a neighboring port in such a 
month. The wife of the captain resided in Nantacket, and early in 
the month, with a heart throbbing with affection and hope^ she went 
to greet her husband aa his return. At length the ship appeared, 
dropped her anchor in the harbor, and the friends of the lady went 
to the ship to escort the husband to the wife from whom he had been 
«o long separated. Soon they sadly returned with the tidings that 
her husband had been seized with the coast fever i^n the island of 
Madagascar, and when about a week out, on his return home, he 
died and was committed to his ocean burial. A few da3rB after, I 
called upon the weeping widow and little daughter in their home of 
bereayement and anguish. — Selected. 



SABBATH EVENINGS AT HOME. 

SABBATH evenings may be to a family the most miserable or the 
most delightful hours of the week. There is every opportunity 
for them to be made delightful, for other cares are laid aside, and 
nothing need interfere with pleasant instruction and prc^table family 
intercourse. Let us picture two Sabbath fireside scenes, and thus 
more clearly express our thought. 

It is a winter's evening, and Mr. B.'s family are all at home^ 
gathered around the fireside. It is a large and elegant room, well 
furnished, softly carpeted, and brilliantly lighted, a room which one 
might pronounce a very Eden of domestic happiness. But we shaU 
see. 

Mr. B. sits, or rather lounges, on two chairs by the center table, 
and, with a huge volume before him, seems oblivious of the. exist* 
i^nce of his family. His wife, in an easy chair opposite him, holds a 
gilt-bound Bible in her jeweled hands, which she thinks £fhe it 
reading, but Willie whispers to Nellie that she has not turned over 
a leaf for the last half hour. She considers it her duty to see the 
Biblei at least, on Sunday, and if she holds it open, and dreams of 
what color her next silk dress shall be, and whether she »1^ pur* 
chase a blue or white hat for Nellie, her coniStience is satisfied— dio 
has set ihe aiUward example. 

The three children are seated around the fire, with mHhing m 
fi^ir jl^i^s>;afMl, whiich is. ^p^f9» nothing «| their h#adi, Bi«iBmill|r 
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m littU nuumuur ariaet among them, which somi sweUs into n audi- 
bU qvarrel, broni^ to a ctimhy Willie, who, in hit angry impeta- 
ositgr, givea hia broths John a verj decided pat on tiie right cheek ; 
but aa John haa no diapoaition to turn to him the left alao, a apirited 
acene woidd doubtleaaenane, did not a andden atamp of the pi^erna] 
foot bring the quarrel to an end. 

'< Boys, remember it ia Sunday night!" aays the mother, and in 
the momentary bustle lays aside the Bible, and takes up a p^r- 
oorered novel in its atead. 

The brothers, silenced, sit scoifriing at each other, and Nellie 
looka unutterable scam at them both. The clodL strikes eigkt, at / 
which erery one yawns and wonders why Sunday evening ia idways 
the longest in the week. 

Presently the little girl begins to cast longing looks toward the 
piano. She wonders if she could play the air of that beautiful hymn 
which was sung during the morning service. Her desire to try it 
gets the better of her prudence, and, going to the kistrument, she runs 
over the keys as softly as possible, smiling with satisfaction at her 
anccesa. 

•♦ Stop ^t everiasting drumming !" growls Mr. B. " How do you 
expect I can read ? You make so much noise I can scarcely hear 
myaelf thiidL."* 

'* Strange we cant have quiet Sabbath evenings!^ mumrars Bfrs. 
B. " / try hard enough to keep ^e children fllhU. Nellie, go luod 
ait down, and see how still you can be for half an hour.* 

Nefiie goes to her seat, wishing her father with aH his bodis a 
good way off, but solacing herself with the idea that he is at home 
anlf on Sunday evenings. For a while all is still, but WiUie in the 
mean time is taking swift strides toward the land of dreams. He 
nods and dozes m his chair, waking at intervals, but at last he is 
lost in.uncoiisciousness. He nods lower and lower, until at last the 
whole family is roused by his heavy tumble upon the ibor. Cr3ring 
and kicking he is carried off to bed, and Mr. B. vows he will spend 
Sunday evenings in his office for the future. 

Another parlor of equal dimensions and elegance meets om* view. 
The lamps are lighted, uid the fomily is gathered around the tiltble ; 
the (^Mren with cheerful, eager faces waiting for the commefnce- 
mnt ef the evening readiDg. After all are seated, the father selects 
from the well filled book-case a volume suitable for the evening. Tt 
ia a h&ck of tr«v^ in the Hely Land. He reads aloud, altamately 
WiOi laa wiie, mih gimg mA explanations aa occur to ftem, aad 
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aMwef i^ ^eerfulljr the iqany questions of the children. M»pe aire 
laid BfMm t)ie table, ai>d the children look out the localities men* 
tioned, eaeh eager to be the first to find Uiem. 

An hour is thus passed ; and as no one has been without a share 
in the evening lesson, no one is fretful and tired. The minds Of the 
parents are refreshed with giving^ those of the children with receiv* 
ukgy instruction. The heart of the husband and father is drawn 
closer to his family in this one evening of the week, when freed 
from cares he can be present with them to share in the fireside 
happiness^ 

The book laid aside, the chapters read become the theme of con- 
versation. That far-off Palestine is talked of, and the changes 
which have swept over it, since Christ trod its sacred gardens, are 
related. The children listen, and their hearts are insensibly pene- 
trated with a deeper reverence for holy things. Other evenings 
are spent with books and games, and all innocent enjoyments ; but 
this is holy time. Nor is it less delightful because it is holy. 

" Now mother will sing to us some of her beautiful hymns,'' says 
the father ; and his wife, smiling, seats herself at the piano-forte, 
whose rich, sweet tones accompany her sweeter voice. The white 
dove of peaee descends in their midst, radiant with the light of ^at 
heaven of which she sings. And now, while all the voices join in 
einging a last evening hymn, their faces fade from our picture. 

The hour will come when those children will be fur from the 
home-fireside, when father and mother will be under the sod. 
Then, if never before, will the memory of the Sabbath eveningf at 
borne be a richer inheritance to them than gold or lands. 

F. P. h. 



CANE HILL, ARKANSAS. 

BT AULEN M. SCOTT, A. M. 

THERE are many places in the West, the great and growing 
West, that offer to the philosophic mind themes for refiection 
and investigation. The prairies are of this character. They are 
ioMnense natural meadows, extending in length from five to ^ve 
hundred miles, and in width from two to forty. Some of them are 
vastly fertile ; the soil is black and rich, and the surface gently un« 
dniating, and covered with rank, tall grass. Why tiiey are destitute 
of trees, ie a question concerning which there are several theories. 
The fact that fire sweeps across these oceans of grass every 

16* 
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n, destroying both regetable and animal Hfe, as if Niiore w«« 
practicing with the besom of destruction, preparatory to the fna! con 
flagration, shows plainly the cause of this destitution, or, rather, why 
it is continued. But this does not affect the original question, why 
the forest oak, <he pine, the cedar, and other trees, first refused to 
take root in a soil so well calculated to promote their growth and to 
bring them to maturity. To solre this problem, howerer, is not our 
present purpose, and hence, for the present at least, we leave it to 
abler pens and wiser heads. 

The prairies in North Arkansas are on a small scale, being geamr- 
ally not more than five or six miles long, and two or three wide 
They are, for the most part, surrounded on all sides by hills, and are 
rery rich, producing Indian com, wheat, and other small grain, equal 
in quality and quantity to any in the world. 

In the midst of one of these prairies, in Washington County, there 
is a hin called " Cane Hill^ possessing several features not a little 
remarkable. It is about four miles and a half long, and, upon an 
average, two wide. It rises up in the form of a mound, in the midst 
of the level prairie, and reaches a height of about one hundred feet ; 
in some places the ascent is nearly perpendicular, but in others it is 
more gradual. The soil on the top of " CaM Hiir* is a rich, black 
loam, equal to that of the American bottom in Illinois, and the 
growth is much the same as found in the creek and river bottoms in 
the vicinity. It was originally covered with cane of enormous 
growth, whence it obtained its name. 

The surface on the top of the hill is slightly rolUng, and, at a 
point not far from the geographical center, there is a place a little 
more elevated than any other. Here, within the space of a few 
acres, something more than twenty springs of pure water, clear and 
cold, arise, and flow off in numerous rivulets, several of which unite 
before they reach the prairie, and afibrd water-power to an indefinite 
extent, well adapted to machinery. 

At this common center are the remains of an ancient fortification, 
or, perhaps, city. A portion of the stone wall is still standing. It 
was built of rough, but substantial masonry, and has been standing 
for ages, as the overgrown oaks that have taken root upon it suffi- 
cienUy attest. Here, too, are stone basins, curiously carved ; and 
farmers in the neighborhood sometimes plow up stone axes, and 
other implements of husbandry made of the same imperishable mate* 
rial, indicating that the ancient inhabitants of this hill were not alto^ 
ge&er unacquainted with sculpture and some of the aits. 



The lodkiu know nothing of tbB histoiry of Ihia pkt^e* Th^ir 
say that these relics were there as far back as their traditions ex^ 
tend. TlMit they were populous and powerful, and much more en- 
lightened than any of the modem tribes of wild Indians, th^e ie 
abundant evidence. But who they were, when they flourished^ and 
by what means they became extinct, are questions involved in great 
obscurity. 

I have spent hours sitting on that old, ruined wall, reflecting on 
the scenes that may have transpired there long before the advenUir^ 
oos spirit of Columbus led him across the Atlantic to the shores ol' 
the New World. These groves once rang with the plays of h^ppTy 
childhood ; these springs once refreshed the thirsty lips of wan'ioirs 
returned from battle ; and here youthful maidens mingled in thd 
aazy war-dance and sang in merry mood ; and here, too, perh^^ 
the last great battle that exterminated the race was fpu^t, and thei^ 
very springs, now so clear and limpid, were once purple and gory 
with human blood. But the scene is changed ! The tumult of batt 
tie is hushed ! The pale face has come, and agriculture smiles ovof 
ft thcMisand farrowed fields. — Arthur* s Gazette, 



VENTILATION. 



ON returning from a recent lecturing tour, Henry Ward Beeofaer " 
wrote an article on town-halls, lecture-rooms, etc., from whk;h 
we make the following extract, and beg leave to commend it to 
those who have the charge of our school-rooms, for we know fkem 
experience that there is much room for a reform in the ventilation- of 
this important class of edifices : 

** It is astonishing that God should have set such an example be- 
fore us, and provided such wondrous abundance of air,, and men take 
no hint from it of the prime neoessity of this substance for health, 
brightness, and enjoyment. Almost without a single exception, new 
halls and old ones are unventilated. The committee will point you 
to an auger-hole in some corner of the ceiling, and tell you that ar- 
rangements have been made for ventilation ! You might as well in- 
sert a goose-quill in a dam to supply all Lowell with water for its 
mills ! These contemptible littie holes, hardly big enough for a fat 
rat to run in without disarranging his sleek fur, are hardly enough 
for one breather, and they are set to do the work of a thousand 
people ! 'Besides, no provision is made for the introduction oi/m^h- 
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**T1m mirtnuikt of ftnmaoes ooflittobo dooUo the nraal size, and 
the hoi-air tnmks that lead from the funace-chamber to the room 
ahoald be four timea as large aa ia naiial, ao that large Tolmnea of 
nild air can come in, inatead of fierce cnrrenta of intenaely hoi air 
out of which the moiatore haa been dried, and the oxygen bnmt by 
contact with a red-hot Aimace. A room that will aeat a thonaand 
peraona ahoold not hare leas thanybvr renti-dncta, each one of them 
larger than a man'a whole body. They can be i^aced at the four 
comera of the bnilding ; or i!hey may be arranged along the aides oi 
the wan, the number being increased as the diameter of each is 
diminiahed. But the square inchea o^the mouths of the Tenti-ducts 
aiiould be at least one third greater than of the mouths of the heat" 
trunks which come from the furnace. 

** As soon as a speaker begins, he usually finda hia cheek flushed, 
hk head full and throbbing; bad air ia at work with him. The 
blood that is going to his brain has not been purified in his lungs by 
contact with good air. It has a diminished stimulating power. It 
ia the first stage of suffocation. For all that is done when a man is 
hung, ia to prerent the passage of air down his windpipe. And if 
you corrupt the air till it ceases to perform a vital function, it is the 
same thing in effect ; so that a public speaker in a tainted atmo- 
sphere is going trough a prolonged process of atmospheric hanging. 
The people, too, instantly show signs of distress. Women begin to 
ftn themselves ; children grow sleepy ; and well-fed men grow red 
-mad somnolent. 

** How people can consent to breathe each other's breath over and 
orer again, we never could imagine. They would never return to a 
hot^ where they were put into a bed between sheets that had been 
«aed by travelers before them ; no, th^y must have fresh sheets. 
They would go without food rather than eat off an unwashed plate 
nsed by several parties before them. Clean, fresh plates are indis- 
pensable. But while so delicate of their outside skin and their 
month, they will take air into their lungs that has been breathed 
over twenty times, by all sorts of persons, and that fairly reeks with 
feculence ; and nothing disgusts tiiem but aproposal to open a win- 
dow and let in clean and fresh air ; that brings up coat-collars, and 
brings down scowls, and amiable lips pout, and kind tongues declare 
that they will not go to such a place again, if they do not have these 
natters regulated better for the health !" 
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THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

BT HOSAGB 1. XUMUtT 

Whsse towered elms wHh Terdnre orowiiedE, 

Appeared an edifice of Hght, 
Within whose walls nniqne vwas fonnd 

A youthful band, with faces brighty 
Whose plastic minds were daily taught 
To mine for hidden gems of thought. 

As backward through the lapse t»ftiBM 

Fond memory pursues ber way* 
MethinkB I Itear fhesdheol<^tpeH% efaine. 

Pealing its wsicome rmmdi^ay, 
As when we hied to Learning's Hall, 
Gladly forsaking iqjko^lftll* 

For in that school-room, clean and neat. 
We »et oar teat^eijs^^ winniqi ">*^ : 

His animated accents sweet 
Did many a leagthyiumr b^gpile; 

As he poured forth his pleasing lore. 

We drank, but thirsted still the more. 

As through the brain flashed some new tfaoq|^ 
When laws unknown were brought to light; 

Or when a problem hard was wrought, 
The eye would sparkle with delight. 

t)h1 happy days, oh ! joyous youth, 

IHton delved we in &» mines ^ traih. 

What longings for the good and true 
Our much-loved teacher did inspire I 

Sew beaxrtifal appeared to view 
Fair Virtue in' her pure attire. 

As he unfolded all her ways, 

Ker peaceful nights, her joyous days ! 

How beantiM God's woriES appeared. 
As rambled we through fields and bowers! 

And how those walks became endeared. 
Where oft we strolled to gather flowers. 

To analyze, their language learn. 

Their yarkms hal^ts to diseemf 

The starry heavens became our book. 
The rock-ribbed hills, the flow^gemmed sod; 

Our yettthfUl mkids were ts^l^t to Mk 
«Thxm^ Nstuift vpio Nature's Ged," 
17 
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Tm 1b Ida workM bdow, aborv. 

We TiAd oar Fathkk*! boamllMi lore. 

Bioh bleoiiigs our lored teteher erown ! 

He liTes fat meiiy % gnUM, beert, 
Im^oaaatrj, daMio h«ll, aad town. 

And where H^pesr the worke of art» 
How tweet it is to call to mind 
ffia winning amile, hit accents kind! 

Oar Common Schools ; long may thcj hleoi 
Oar land with noble m«i and trae ! 

While tli«j sorfiTO shall we posssss 
A bulwark strong and ever new. 

Thos long shall oar lofed coantiy be 

Thy home, oh, saered libtrtjl 
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WAY TO GET ON IN THE WCMILD. 

SOME time ago a woricing-inaa published his own biography, a 
most intereatiDg little rolume. Among many other good lessons, 
it contained the following capital advice for those who desire to '* get 
on in the world :" 

" It may to some appear like vanity in me to write what I now d0i 
but I should not give my life truly if I omitted it. When filling a 
cart with earth on the farm, I never stopped work because my side 
of the cart might be .heaped up before tiie other side, at which was 
another workman. I pushed over what I had heaped up to help 
him; so doubtless he did to me, when I was last and he first 
When I have filled my ccdumn or columns of a newq;>aper with mat- 
ter for which I was to be paid, I haVe never stopped, if I thought 
the subject required more explanation, because there was no con* 
tract for more payment, or no possibility of obtaining more. 

" When I have lived in a barrack-room, I have stopped my work 
and taken a baby from a soldier's wife, when she had to work, and 
held it for her, or gone for water for her, or cleaned another man's 
accoutrements, though it was no part of my duty to do so. When I 
have been en^ged in political literature and traveling for a news- 
paper, I have gone many miles out of my road to ascertain a local 
fact, or to pmrsufi a subject to its minutest details, if it appeared that 
the public were unacquainted with Uie facts of the case ; and this, 
when I had done flie work, was most fdeatant and profitable. 
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When I have wanted work, I have accepted it at any wages I 
could get — at a plow, in farm draining, stone-quarrying, breaking 
stones, at wood cutting, in a saw-pit, as a civilian, or soldier. Jn 
London I have cleaned dut a stable and groomed a cabman's horse 
for sixpence. I have since tried literature, and have done as raaeli 
writing for ten shillings as I have both sought and offered ten 
guineas for. But if I had not been content to begin at the begin- 
ning, and accepted shillings, I should not have arisen to guineas. I 
have lost nothing by working ; whatever I have been doing, with 
spade or pen« I have been my own helper. 

" Are you prepared to imitate ? Humility is always the attendant 
of sense ; folly alone is proud. A wise divine, when preaching to 
the youth of his congregation was wont to say, * Beware of beifig 
gdden apprentices, silver journeymen, and copper masters.' Tlte 
only cure for pride is sense ; and the only path to promotion is cott 
descension. What multitudes have been ruined in their prospeels 
by the pride of their hearts ! Away, then, young men, and away 
forever, with self-foppery, and empty pride, idle habits, and expen- 
sive associates — ' stoop and conquerv' Sink in spirit and rise in 
optilence. Be faithful over a few things, and you may be made rulei 
ovci many." 



"DOU^y NOT." 

BT AiriTA DABLIlt'O. 

Thoxtoh sorrow's clouds se^n fer 11% 

Hanging like palls forever, 
Hope's star, still bright before 11s, 

Cheers with glad promise erer ; 
And firmly tread we life's rough way, 

Pati^itly bear its sorrow, 
For though our Father firawn to-day. 

He'll cheer with smiles to-moTrow« 

Our Qod, in his good pleasoref 

Oft sendeth wimt and care ; 
With these in equal measure 

Are given strength to bear. 
And death, with all its terrors. 

Is a vail that Christ hath rivenj 
On the oUier aide, quite near us. 

Are the g^mud joys nihrnirm* 
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THE WALRUS. 

THE Wilms inhabits the northern sess. Its most remsrk&ble point 
is the great length of two of its upper teeth, which extend down- 
wsid for nesrly two feet, and reseoKble the tusks of the el^[>liani 
They furnish rery fine ivory, and are extensively used by dentiste 
in inaking artificial teeth, as teeth made from ihem remain white 
much longer than those made from the tusks of elephants. These 
tasks are* used by the walrus for climbing the rocks or heaps of ice, 
and also for digging up the sea-weeds, on which the animal mostly 
subsists, though it also eats shrimps and young seals. 

The walrus is often hunted for the sake of its oil, 4ts flesh, its 
skin, and its teeth. It is generally found in troops. If one it 
wounded, its oompanions rush to its rescue, and attack the enemy 
with their sharp tusks, which they have been known to drive 
llaough the bottom of a boat. 
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This engraving represents Esquimaux skinning a walrus, while 
another is holding tiie line wHch is attached to the harpoon, 
•fter the animal has been struck. The rinn is ko strong and slip- 
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pery, that it is very difficult to drive the harpoon through it ; and eren 
a sharp weapon frequently glides off without injuring the animal. 

The great enemy of the walrus is the polar bear. He does not 
reiiture on ihe open battle ; for when a combat takes place, the wml- 
m detods Itimself most vigorously with his curved tusks, and often 
inflicts fearful gashes on the bear, forcing him to abandon the contest. 




The head of this animal is very small in proportion to its body, and 
oiften deceives people as to its size. The expression of its counten- 
iince is very ferocious, principally on account of die enormous size of 
its upper !ip, and the ihick bristles with which it is covered. It is 
abont fifteen feet long, and yields from twenty to tiiirty gallont of oil. 
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HEALTH. 
■T a w. ismoMs* 

TEMPERANCE, cleanliness, and exercise are the three great 
requisites for the preserratioii of bodily health, and the corre- 
sponding vigor of the mental faculties. 

Temperance has been defined the moderate use of things useful, 
and total abstinence from things hurtfuL The connection of this 
principle with health has been made a subject of frequent discussion, 
and is rendered apparent by every day's obbenration and every man's 
experience. Every schoolboy knows, or should know, that there is 
an intimate relation between Kfi overloaded stomach and an aching 
head. Every student should know the connection between the 
over-hearty meal and those plethoric pains of the stomach or head 
which so frequently form the basis of an excuse for an ill-learned 
lesson or absence from recitation. The celebrated Dr. Franklin 
said, '^ Mankind eat about twice as much as nature requires." 

As a general rule, quality is less to be regarded than quantity. 
Unless overtasked, the digestive organs, in health, are generally 
equal to the task of disposing properly of the half-masticated masses 
and multifarious mixtures of the culinary laboratory, reeking with 
heat and laden with foreign and domestic condiments. Exercise 
and food should be regular, to promote the greatest degree of health. 

Exposure is a faithful source of disease. The system can not 
accommodate itself to the sudden and various changes of tempera- 
ture unless aided by some foreign assistance. The old Spanish 
proverb ran thus : 

"If cold reach you through a hole, 
Go make your will and mind your 80ul." 

The following epitaph inscribed upon the tomb of the young lady, 

" DIED OF THIN SHOES," 

might be modified in many cases, and made to read, Died for want 
of overshoes, tkick'Soled boots, overcoats, and umbrellas; all lumber. 
in fair weather, but how convenient and necessary in cold and wet ! 
In a climate subject to such vicissitudes, to so many and such sud- 
den changes, how very necessary to go prepared for them ! Not 
more needful is it for a man in an enemy's country to have his arms 
and anmiunition always at hand, than is it for man, surrounded with 
the foes of his health and life, to present the shield with which he 
has been so abundantly furnished by nature, at every point of insidi- 
ous or open attack. [Shelby Seminaay. 
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MITES AND MOLD. 

BT VN-CLS GKORGUB. 

ONE of &e natural results of training the eye with the microscope 
is to render it more acute or able to see minjote thjiigs of itself. 
Eyes that have searched in vain for an object, the twentieth part of 
an inch in diameter, will with ease discover one not more than a 
^ye hundredth of an inch, after the use of the glass has taught them 
to distinguish minute forms. Look at this little sprinkling of flour, 
taken from an emptied barrel in the warm closet ; you have seen the 
like many times before ; but see if there is no new feature in the 
case now. 

" Why, it crawls ! Uncle George. Does the uge of the micro- 
scope make it crawl ?** 

" Not precisely, Johnny ; but even your keen eyes have grown 
keener by bedng accustomed to find much in little.^ 

" Is flour alive. Uncle George ?** 

*' No, but there is life in it when it gets too (Ad ; so you see what 
exhausts the animate, quickens the inanimate." ~ 

"Let us look at this with the microscope, if you please, and see 
if it has legs to niake it crawl ; maybe that's the way flour has got- 
so high." 

" It crawls because it is mity, Willie ; but youll need to look 
further to see what makes the price so mighty." 

" Ha ! here is the secret of the motion — ^hogs and pigs, and tum- 
bling monsters, with eight legs, and great, stout bristles ; look, look, 
WiUie !" 

" Aye, Fanny, how they roll and scramble over one another, and 
kick and scratch. No wonder the flour holds out no better, with 
such fat droves of things feeding on it. The head seems like that 
of the tortoise, to draw in and stretch out, and is armed with feelers, 
or antennae. The legs are thorny, and jointed like a meadow-rush, 
MKlihdy are so tangled with one another, and with the great lumps 
of flour, that the creature can hardly navigate." 
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^ Ohf here's oue, Willie, that has got clear, and ia rmuuai: for bia 
life. See, aee!" 




** You hire a few oM figs left in the box, Jennie ; use yoor eyet 
oathem." 

" Oh, dear ! they are alive, too ; 111 not eat figs again.** 

" They are indeed peopled, like the fiour, among the fine dust on 
iheis surface ; but when they are fresh you will not find it so ; and 
mrea now the breath will disperse the most of the inhabitants. They 
■re of the same kind you saw in the fiour ; and on this rind of old 
cheese you will find a few thousands more of the same sort.'' 

*' AU alive ! And what a forest they inhabit ! Does cheese bear 
treea like these ?" 

" Ay, my young rhymster, and these trees are simply green viAi, 
a very prolific vegetable. 
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''I didn't mean to make a rh3rme that time — ^nor this either. 
Maybe 111 become a poet some day.'' 

** No sign of that, Willie. The would-be gentleman in the French 
play talked prose forty years before he found it out, and died a 
blockhead at last ; and your unconscious rerse is, in itself, only a 
little better, if not a little worse, than prose, so you will do best to 
build your hopes on something more positive." 

** Then mold t^ a vegetable ? I think I had forgotten that." 

'' Yes, Fanny ; — watch this separate stem closely, and tell us the 
structure of it." 

** It is much like the flower we call snowball, the round clusters 
which in early spring cover that tall shrub in the giurden." 

"Those silvery globules are, however, not blooms, but seeds, 
which, falling in the moist soil of the decaying substance that th^ 
grow on, spring up rapidly, and reproduce a new forest. The rapid- 
ity with which this vegetation spreads in warm, dan^ localities is 
wonderful. The books on my shelf are not exempt from it, aad the 
tell-tale mold betrays which are my favorites. These mites, scarcely 
distinguishable in masses to the naked eye, move like the mammoths 
of their wilderness, crashing through the brittle forest in a path of 
ruin, perhaps a terror to races yet more minute that crouch in the 
jungles of a cavernous and jagged cheese-rind. 

We have now run over the field of invisible life and beauty, jsst 
glancing here and there at what is most peculiar and characteristic, 
so as to include as much variety as we might in our short stndie*. 
The field is endless, and careful, laborious study will always find its 
reward here as everywhere. The flowers, the insect-world, the 
rocks, the water, and the earth, all teem with beautiful shapes of 
races, living or extinct — ^monuments of an illimitable past, or beings 
of an invisible present organism, and beauties of fashion and hue 
that no dreamer could have anticipated and no poet can too much 
admire. 

We find that God's greatness is no less developed in infinitesimal 
forms than in infinite worlds, in the very least of beings than in the 
most huge creations. And one whose ideas of life are limited to the 
visible forms of it, will grow humble as he grows wise, finding how 
little, at last, is all we have known, how little we can know. He 
will also grow happier at every new idea and fact, feeling that an 
endless life can find an endless field for knowledge and improvement. 

W<d will now pack up our instrument, and turn our thoughts to 
other lessons. 
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CHARLEY, THE SELFISH BOY. 
jiT MiifNis irrmTLX. 

I THINK Charley Acton was a very selfish boy. Now you think 
I call him selfish because he would not share his candy with the 
other boys, or because he would not let his little sister play with his 
toys, or when he had any thing good he kept it all to himself. 

No, this is not the reason. I do not know whether he was par 
ticularly selfish about these things ; only when a little boy is selfish 
«bo«t one thing, he is rery likely to be about another. There are 
many ways of exhibiting good traits, and many ways of exhibiting 
bad ones ; but if the evil is in the heart, it will be sure to come out 
some way. 

Charley professed to love his mother very much, and I have no 
-doubt he did ; but he loved himself a great deal better, and this is 
the reason of my thinking so. His mother was a feeUe woman, and 
obliged to work very hard ; but, however weary she might be. Char 
ley kept continually teasing her for something. If she wanted him 
to be very still, that she might take a nap, he would be sure to make 
a great noise. 

If I said, *' Charley, mamma is sick, now be a good boy, so that 
(^ may sleep and get rest," he would run and call " Mamma !** as 
loi^ as he could, or perhaps he would commence crying, for he 
knew if he cried and pretended to be hurt, she would get up very 
quick to see what was the matter, because she loved him so much 
that she never thought of her own comfort if he needed hes atten- 
tion. 

He was quite a little boy, yet he was old enough to think and make 
|ilans ; he knew when he was weary that he wanted to sleep, and he 
did not like to be disturbed. 

It is selfish to think more of our own comfort or happiness than 
of the comfort and happiness of others. I like to see little boys and 
girls play, and like to hear them laugh, and laugh very loud, too. I 
do not think they ought to be kept still or at work much of the time, 
till they are large and strong; but a little boy or girl who plays 
nearly all the day can afford to be quiet a little while, even if it is 
Yery tiresome, if his mamma wishes to sleep ; if she has the head- 
ache, he can walk softly and move his toys very lightly for a whole 
flour, that she may be refreshed and gain strength to take oare of 
tiim till he is able to take care of himself. 
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AatSi Cterl#y h»d another way of troubling his mother. Honrever 
weary or busy she might be, he would keep asking her questions 
about bis picture-books, or something tjiat he had heard grown peo- 
l^e talking about. Very likely he had asked the same questions a 
hundred times before, and she had patiently answered him ; still he 
would repeat them, just to hear himself talk. There is no w^y for 
little children to learn but by asking questions about things of which 
they are ignorant ; and I have seen little boys whose, parents were 
so ignorant that *they could not teach them, or so selfish themselves 
that they did not like to take the trouble ; but I used to think some- 
times that Charley's mother was too patient and self-denying, and 
her little boy would be allowed to grow up utterly careless of iki^ 
comfort of those around him, and very disagreeable, because he was 
so-dear to his mother, and she was so kind that she could not reprov^e 
him, or deny him any thing he asked. 

I do not at all agree with that old proverb that says, " Children 
should be seen, and not heard." I would not give a fig to live in a 
world where there are no little children, or where they are little 
statues or mummies. I would not have them always silent in comr 
pany, or wherever there are older people, for I do not see how they 
are to learn to behave properly and use correct language, unless they 
move about and try to imitate those who have agreeable manners; 
and unless they use their tongues, I do not know how they can learn 
to talk upon important matters. 

• I do not wish any papas or mammas to bid them shut their mouths 
when I come in the parlor or at the table. Yet I have seen little 
children whose mouths I wished were shut, because they talked 
merely to attract attention, or because they really thought their re- 
marks were more full of wisdom than any made by older people. 
Every time they spoke, they seemed to say by their looks, " Don't 
you think I am very wise, or very pretty, or very remaricable, in 
some way ?" Oh ! yes, and I did think they were remarkably 
unfortunate in not being able ''to see themselves as others see 
them." 

When the little folks are admitted to the drawing-room, I like to 
see them talk, very softly to each other, if they can not understand 
what older people are saying ; or if they can, and happen to know 
what others do not, I like to hear them modestly speak, for in this 
way only can they learn to express their thoughts. 

I never ask them to keep still that I may read or write, unless 
ihey get angry and quarrel, for their pleasant voices do not disturb 
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mj id6M ftt an ; but if I were tick, I thooUl like to ••• tfMii f»fiur 
away where I could not hear them, or walk and qpeak io eoMj HkM 
it wotild not trouble a mouse* 

I once knew a man who said his mother always indulgred him 
when he was a little boy, in asking him which piece of chicken, or 
beef, or turkey he would hare at table, and whicherer piece he chooe 
was giren to him. Now that he was a man, he said he could hardly 
forgire his mother for being thus indulgent ; for eren now he found 
it rery difficult to deny himself, whereyer he mfght be, the best 
which the table afforded ; and often found himself feeling unhq^, 
or a little angry, if the part he preferred was given to another. In 
o&er things, too, she permitted him to do as he pleased, without 
thinking of her real comfort, and so he grew up a selfish oum ; and 
fliough he knew it was wrong, and tried rery hard to overcome 
these habits, they clung to him all his life, and caused him much 
mortification. 

I may not live till Charley is a grown-up man ; but if I shoidd, I 
very much fear I should see him very far from a noble, generous 
one. If I were a very old lady, I should not like to ride in the cars 
or stage with him, unless I had some one else to take care of me ; 
for I should not expect he would give me a comfortable seat, or pay 
me any little attention, such aj old ladies often need, such as I like 
very much to see young men and women, and little boys and girls, 
cheerftilly and quickly bestow upon the aged. 

I do not know whether he will read this story about himself, or 
not ; but I hope if there are any other little selfish boys or girls 
among my readers, they will go quickly to work to see if they can 
not become disinterested ; if mamma is weary or sick, I hope they 
win remember to play where it will not disturb her, or tdk very 
softly ; and tiien, if I should ever be as old as grandma, I shotdd not 
be afiraid to come to see you. — The Independent. 



BE COURTEOUS. 

VOUR Kttle brother has fallen down ; stop a moment, help him up, 
-■■ brush off his clothes, and speak a kind word to him. It will not 
keep you long from your play, and yon will be the happier and better 
for it, besides making your brother happy. Your sister is calling 
you to come and help her get down the swing from the high branch, 
whsre it has got tangled. Go and help her. Both your hearts wiH 
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.fgfowwumm imd kinder iovaideftdi otiurfor erery tittle act^ 
kii>diie99 beetowed and recuTed ; and, tibowt all, apeak knudly, po- 
litely to each other. 

Why should children of the same family indulge m rudeneae to 
each other? Isjt of less importance to have the good opinion of 
those with whom our lives are spent, than of strangers ? Shall we 
be^least polite to those we love most ? 

I have no doubt you love your brothers and sisters better than all 
the rest of the world besides. Why not take the same trouble to 
make that love felt, to make it bring forth fruit ? Wkesi I bear bojs 
and girls harsh and rude to eadh other, I pity thei^i. They loae the 
best and purest pleasures of life ; and it is painAil to see the ^est 
in a family, instead of being a guide, and instructor, and prote^er k> 
the younger brothere and sisters, only use hiA M^^or age and 
strength to oppress them. 

There was once a lovely little boy, between two and tbree jrears 
old, the pet and plaything of the whole house. No <me loved him 
more than his brother, who was six or eight years the elder. H(0 
took great dettght in playing with and amusing the Ultle one, and 
they were for a long time the best of friends. 

At lebgth, nnfortunately, the elder brother disco^F^red* thi^ the 
younger was very amusing when he was teaeed ; so W teitted him 
whenever he had an opportunity, just for the pleasure of laughing at 
him. Soon the little brother got to dislike the elder one 00 mnoh 
thai he tcould not bear to have him come near hun. Their mother, 
who bad watched the course of events, now talked senoualy to her 
eldest child, and advised him to try the effect of gentlenea» and kkid- 
neas in recovering the affection of his brother. He had the good 
sense to take this kind advice ; and in a short time the moat oocAal 
good feeling was again estd[>lisbed between them* 

Too many children think it is not worth while to be polite to thok 
brothers and sisters. Especially the larger boys think it a flMik of 
manlinesa to be rude and overbearing to the younger ones. All this 
is wrong. Almost all ib» wrangling and ill-foelii^ in families ariMS 
from neglect of the simplest rules of pditeneaa. It is so easy to 
«ay, « I thank you," " If you pleMe," " WiU yon be m kind !" HkoA 
itisMMPpoaiilg- children WiU not take ibe trouble to be polite. 

iA rfhoAisijMi Uitle hear^bwminga ^uad petty diepntea, pfhicii, al- 
though they do not seriously disturb the family, are i^yatriflin^flMpMe 
«if HHKlh fflKtiatiim, ffrfi^ihe ^»Atif jkw m i ^iimiih^ paryliMa Iroii^le. 
If children would only think seriously, and 1 
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&• sew jtar arigbt, to cidtiTito for all mromd tlmn fetttlo, kiadiy 
aieotiQiis, lot dMir intercouno be marked, not by mdeness mod ar- 
rogance, bat by loring care for others, in honor preferring one 



LET YOUR YEA BE YEA. 

A DIALOOITS BB^XXir CHARLOTTK AND HITTT. 

CHARLOTTE. Do tell me, Hitty, when yon expect to finish that 
endless history. You have been a whole year upon it. 

Hitt^. I shall be many more years upon it, if, as yon say, it is 
endless. 

C. If H is not endless, it mnst be infinitely duU. I would not read 
it for the world.* 

H. I would read it for half the world, and then learn it by heart. 

C I prefer to read novels ; there is something magnificent in a 
good novel. 

H. In what does the magnificence consist? I find more of them 
ridiculous than magnificent. 

C. I devonred a horrid good one yesterday, and I will lend it to 
joa if you will {nromise to read it soon. 

H, I can not spare the time just now, and besides, I am not fond 
oT horrid things. 

C, Why, you simple one, I do not mean that there is any thing 
^actually horrid in it, but only that it is exquisitely delightful. Do 
you understand me, now ? 

H. I fear not ; such books sometimes amuse me, but they never 
afford me such exquisite delight as you say they do you. 

C. O dear ! I think there is something divine in a first-rate novel, 
and I adore to read one, it makes your dry histories appear so su- 
premely irksome. 

iJ. I should prefer, then, not to read such books ; for when fiction 
rmders truth distasteful, it is better to let it alone. 

G. My little philosopher, you will never live to grow up ; .you are 
too mighty fine to survive your teens. For my part, I worship en- 
thusiasm, and prefer soaring with the sk3rlark to creeping with the 
inud4urtle, tiiongh, I suppose, you think the tortoise transeendently 
•tipwior to the lark. 

M: I never thouglU of comparing tiiose animab, but I tiidnkeaehis 
li ms itj t tin gtn ttri^aeg. 
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C, O yes, the tortoise is a splendid animal, and so grave that 
he would make a brilliant historian. 

H, I never examined him in history, but I think if he reads any 
thing, it must be novel. But, Lotty, you. must agree with me that his 
gait is exquisitely graceful, and his air infinitely majestic. 
- C. What? 

H, Do you not think his coat of mail magnificent, and his viva- 
city horrid interesting? Don't you adore his divine caudal ex- 
tremity ? 

C, What do you mean, Hitty ? Are you crazy 1 

H, Is there not something exquisitely delightful in his physiog- 
nomy ? and is not his Yery flatness supremely amusing ? 

C. Mehitable, what do you mean ? There, I will call you by 
your transcendently abominable name, you are so perverse. 

ff. How am I perverse ? Do you not think with me that there is 
something magnificently grand in whiskers ? something inimitably 
musical in an oath 1 ( Charlotte tries to put her hand over Hitty* s 
mouth, while Hitty says), Is there not something indescribably 
grand, something perfectly splendiferously superb, in a pipe ? some- 
thing 

C. Hold your tongue, Hitty, or I'll never forgive you. 

H. Excuse me, my dear Charlotte, I only wished to make yo* is©n- 
sible of a habit, not peculiar to you, to be sure, but one into which 
you have inccmsiderately fallen — that of using extravagant language 
to ejq>ress very common ideas. If my rhapsodies have induced you 
to notice the fault, I shall be ver}' glad, or, as you would say, infinUoly 
delighted. 

C. Miss Mehitable Dunstan, you are a plague, but I know you 
love me, and I shall be eternally 

H. No, Miss Charlotte Perkins Mandeville, not quite eter- 
nally 

C Well, then, I shall be very much obliged to you, if you will 
watch me closely unUl I have corrected a habit which, I have 
often heard, is rendering our countrywomen quite ridiculous. 
Henceforth I will try to avoid superlatives, and believe with the 
poet, that 

A simple thought is best expressed 
In modest phrase ; for jackdaws dressed 
fit peaoodc's plimies appear to ns 
l4eiB ii^kadid tha& ridiouloiis.'* 
• • — Fowle*s IhmdntLDiai^gmm^ 
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"ILLUSTRATED." 

BT DKI«. MKRINO. 

THE word ** Illustrated" stands on the title-page of almcFst every 
new book. Novels, biographies, histories, poems, aimuals, mag 
asines, books for amusement and instruction — nearly all have *' front 
ispieoes," "illustrated title-pages," "portraits," and "engravings/ 
It is not our intention to criticise the use of the word, but to show 
that other things than books have " illustrations." 

Every one's character is " illustrated."* When I see a boy who 
does not love to go to school, who does not try to get his lesson, 
who is soon discouraged by a hard task in grammar, arithmetk, or 
philosophy, I have at once an " illustration" of his character. I 
know that he will never become a learned man, never intelligent 
My readers can see this for themselves. 

When a little girl is naughty, disobe3rs her mother, is ftubbom, or 
imkind to her brothers and sisters, I can see that she wiU not win 
the love of any one, and all will try to keep out of her compsiiy. 

When a boy kills insects, flies, or other animals, by wantonly 
torturing them, it is an " illustration" that he is hard-hearted and 
croel, and may grow up to be a very bad man. When schoolboys 
are (laying together in a very rude manner, using bad laoguags, 
swearing, or quarreling, it is also an " illustraUon" of their duurac- 
ter, and I know they are not likely to be honored and retfiected 
members of society. 

When boys and girls are continually getting into difficidtiea, I an 
inclined to ^ink that they will always be in trouble and never have 
success. When they neglect the commands of their teacher, ^ay 
truant, tell lies, or steal, it is certain they can not be virtuous and 
happy. From this our readers ^lay learn that every one's character 
is "illustrated," uid these "illustrations" furnish the means of 
knowing of what disposition a boy or girl is. 

On the other hand, when a boy is diligent at his books, trying Id 
master completely his entire lesson, kind to his oehoofansftes, obe- 
dient to his teachers and parents, using no profane language, and 
always endeavoring to make those happy around him, it is an indi- 
cation, a sure " illustration," that he will be a wise and virtuous 
man, honored and respected by all who may knosr him. 

When I see a little girlgmng to sohdd wUti amenry countenance, 
hmr playmates witd a smile, taking h^ place in Her elaas 
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with her lesson well learned, or when she is polite and respectful to 
her teacl^ers, and strives to pMise them by clof & a^tii^ion to her 
lessons ^ajki good keVavior, I regard It at cmce a$ &% ** fijustration" 
of her good character; and I am sure^he will be loiFed and praised 
by every one who may associate with her. 

Let my readers try to have all good '^ iUustratioRft" of character 
^nd disposition, by their good behavior both in and out of school, as 
well as by their diligence in study. Thus they will become usefjil 
^afffl virtuous members of society. 



THE CLERGYMAN AND THE DEIST. . ' 

A BUCOEiterUIi RBTORT. . 

ON one occasion, a clergyman, meeting a doctor of his acquaint- 
ance, who was a professed deist, was accosted by the doctor in 
the following manner : 

•* Do 3rou foHow preaching to savo sotils ?" " Yes." ' * 

•* Did you ever see a souH" " No." 

•* Did yon ever hear a soul ?" " No." 

*♦ Did you ever taste a soul V « No." 
. ** Did you ever smell a soul?" "No." 

**Did you ever feel a soul?" "Yes." 

" W^Uy" sitt4 the doctor, *^ there ajre four of tbo &re «ense« t^MMi 
iW6} lypim the question whether tik^ie^ is a aoul." 

The clergyman then asked his adversary^ if be was a*d<K»t<^ 0( 
medicine ? " Yes." 

" Did you ever see a pain ?" " No." 

" Did you ever hear a pain ?" " No." 

".Did you ever taste a pain 1" " No." 

" Did you ever smell a pain 1" ." No.'- 

" Did you ever feel a pain?" " Yes." . 

"Well, theh," said the clergyman, "there are four senses against 
one, upon the question whether there be a pain, and yet, sir, you 
know there is a pain, and I know that there is a soul." 



Noble Replv- — " Boy, what will you take to tell a lie fof nw ?^* 
ja;rik«d.;aipate.of the cabin-boy. "Nx>t all the gold of Cai^fomia, 
^," jv^jltp,|)ucjn?gt answer of the Ifid. .., ,.^ 

18 ' • 
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WHICH, A LAMB, A KITTEN, OR A CHILD? 

T WISH I was a lamb ; lambs donH have to go to schooL 
-'- I wish I was a kitten ; kittens don't stadj geograpky. 
•lis too pleasant weather to study. I'd rather frisk about all 
daj in the sunshine, and do just as I please," said Helen, 
throwing down her book, with a pouting lip. 

^^Oh, well," said her mother; ^^yon may be a kitten if 
you please, give up your books, and school, and frisk all day; 
but if you like kitten's play, you must take kitten's fare." 

Helen could hardly believe her mother in earnest, but 
when she saw that she was, she clapped her hands, ami 
thought it would be the happiest day of her life. So, instead 
of diligently learning her lessons, and joining the school 
girls as they passed by, she ran into the garden to do as she 
pleased. What she did I do not know, but she came in with 
her apron torn, and her hands very muddy, and went toward 
her mother just as usual. '^ Oh, the dirty kitten I" said her 
aM>dier; **go away, go out doors, whwe you belong." 

Helen did not know whether to laugh or cry, but she con- 
eluded to laugh, though it was not very funny, after all. 
Some time in the forenoon her mother put on her bonn^ and 
shawl to go and see aunt Charlotte, and Helen said, ^^ Oh, 
may I go too I" * 

"^^ I never carry kittens to make calls," said Helen's mother. 
Her brother and cousin came home from school as happy 
and hungry as could be; and as they were about to sit 
down to dinner, Helen found no chair for her, and she was 
again almost ready to cry. 

^' Kancy feeds the kittens in the kitchen," said her mother, 
and no more notice was taken of her. At night, when the 
children came around their mother to hold a little evening 
talk, Helen found she could bear it no longer. 

^^Gb, mother," she sobbed, ^^ I had a great deal rather be 
your child ^an a kitten. I had a great deal ?itlier study 
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jeographji and go to school and obey joa, than do as I 
please. I don't want to be a kitten and have nothing to do. 
I had rather have a soul, and be your child." 

And from that day Helen was cored of her habit of wish* 
ing she was a brute, in order to escape from her dnties. 



3LI«le Song? fo^ JLIftle Toh.-^o. Z 




CRICKET-SONG. 



B7 VKCUB GKOKOX. 

All the summer, as ev^iing hushes, 
SouBds of song in silenoe deep, 

And only the frogs among the rushes 
Faintly " Peep, peep, peep ;" 

Then the cricket is heard in the graissesi 

Keenly clear as the ringing of glass is, 
Singing, " Cheep, cheep, cheep !" 
Chirping, ^' Cheep, cheep, che^ !'^ 

Stars above just mellow the ether. 
Fire-flies wink, and dew-drops waep, 

And the seolding katy-dids together 
Their shrewd quarrel keep ; 

But ever the same is cricket heard in 

This his song's unvarying burden, 
Singing, " Cheep, cheep, cheep !" 
Only, " Cheep, cheep, cheep !" 



* S08 How TO BB Happt. 

Then does the naked winter hinder 
Song of hird and tree-toad's peep j 

Tiny frost-elves over the window 
fSiawlj ereep, creep, creep ! 

Wiaer than maaiy k eanninf eiMott, h* 

Hides in the hearth-stone old and •rieketyi 
Singing, " Che«|), ^eep, cheep !" 
Blithely, " Cheep, cheep, cheep !" 

When the flame of the oak is roaring 
Up the chimney's sooty steep, 

And merry Christmas cheer is pouring 
WhiU the players leap, 

Steadily on, as never sated, 

Chirps the cricket, none elated, 
Singing, " Cheep, dieep, cheep !" 
Slowly, ** Cheep, dieep, cheep !" 

When th» flames of Che spent oak flicker, 
And the shades like dark wings sweep, 

Clearer ringing, but never quicker, 
He sings by the moldering heap. 

Summer or winter, in grief or jollity, 

Just the same is his music's duality, 
Ever " Cheep, cheep, cheep. 
Cheep, cheep, che^, cheep." 



HJDW TO BE HAPPY. 

ONE pleasant aftemooa in early spring,'* little bright-eyed 
girl came bounding toward me with all the frankness of 
childhood, exclaiming, ^' Oh, I am so happy 1" 

For some time I had been a frequent visitor at her hoose, 
and had always considered her afi a light-hearted happy 
child. But her fttea was bo radiant with joy at this time, I 
concluded the acquisition of some new toy must have been 
the cause. So^ pUyfolly stroking the golden tresses that 
floated like so ma^y ftanbeams about her dimpled shoulders, 
I inquired: "My child, what is it that makes you so happy?" 

Her laughing -eyes danced with joy as she answered, "I 
have tried to be good to-day, and practice self-denial ; and 
mamma says doing that will always make me happy?" 

" But," said I, ajraost doubting that one so young could 
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:tmder8tand the meaning of the word, ^^ what is €elf-denial f 
*.:I)o you know UsVttibafting?" ^ *^ . * ' . . 
•"r i"Oh, yespmatoMmi tms rte ft is* giving^hip Bomething 
."/.*:' which we want to do, or have, beeaose it is for the best, and 
• ;>\:-!will please others." 

•- iXf * ' " And have you been doing some act of kinduess or B$lf- 

. Ji^;.' genial that makes you so hsi^ppj nowF j in(Juirej3. t 

•'•I /vX%M Yes, Z think I have,'^ shd^Baid ; ^^ bttfe y#u.aiu8t iidjt'thi«Nk 

■ —. f:^*'t am a vain little girl for telling yoa; for^I 'lNiTOf4»w4 

. . : U^'iiapima say good people never go about telHng evety plfeas^ 

' ••• l?!%ii»t act tb^By do." . ^ . .'"' 

I -•/•'^j'V.^Ofc, no," I said; "I hare asked Jtm ter laH vm^m^l 

- - •^%)pe my little fi-iend is too sensibld to feelvalfiift^ll^ beC- 

• • V*.iQftnsia sbe has performed only her duty, perhaps.^'^ ' ' * 

I JJ-% M \^} MbUj the other day, when macama took Uttle W'ilife Q«i 

I . -rJ^k'^i^^t^'i^^y^*^ ^^j *<> see our li^^e tx>^fiiii», «fco ppotaisad^ ii4 

I ''^l^jjildSn. she went again she would take mo. And this attet; 

.JSm- gpip^ was so brightmid pleasant, she said she would give mip 

';^^^^^s^.^Qmised ride; but as a friend ef hers wflt goiog tn^ 

[^^j^^^^>^^^^^^ must stay at home. I was all ready to go, l^ut 

I "i^ •^i^et Willie, crying bitterly because he was to be left. I ran 

Sh* 




tf* And do you think you have enjoyed yourself scis wd! aft 

•.Wri .^khough you had taken the ride with your friends ?^ I asked 

/•V/'..- ^^^Qh, yes; I have had a nice play m ti^ ^rdes^ M^ 

i"!';?:: jjelped the gardener to plant some of the pwtty flo^reHWwfa^ 

il'^i^-iS^ilhsLve been so happy all the while, thinking tow de^ 

Ijl^y^^i^^b^^ed Willie will be, telling what he has seen, and liO¥ 

': ;.': ' ; w5^^eh better he will love me beeanse 1 1^ faim go.'' t 

'':!^'^^^ Sn^ then€he sound of wheels atinounced the approach i# 

>V;;'i^ the happy cjiild bounded away to meet 

. -^^'^SiKHje whom she lovetd, - . 

I could not help thinking to myself, if this Httie one, 5^* 

•/V 'Upon the threshold of life, could gain so much rteal enjoymetij; 

■ '^' &o^k the perfori^ance of oa^ £9od act, Low great ^ store 9f 

.. happiness we might gather for ourselves by practiciagietf* 

■', .: ' jjenial, and doing good to others I — ^Ofim Brmieh. • - 

;-.^vV;. 18* 
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CLOSE OF THE YOLUBIE. 

rB tloM «r «h« JMtIj ToliuM of Tub ftruvBirr hat trriT^d, tad irith H . : 

kifivteMiftIi; tart wttnMitlMtthtMiHUbvproBpftlyreiitwed, Mid muiy'. 
MV tSM tMtd, io tlMt w* •ten Ml Mly hsTO tht pleMre ni grettiBg our',- . 
M MmJB dwtef Ibt ooniaf year, bat alto of wolooming mtaij new oiim to ..^ 

•vBH. ;;> 

AH of jott, Mtf roodin, who Iisto an interest in the inproTemeni of ^t^** * ; 
liiim fHMrntf«i» v^ wooid Iulto jcm ovn diildreo» and tlio 7011^ tSban%'^/ 
yM ffov «f witk A loin to kar^ng, and beoome intelUgent, naeftil eitixeiiiw<[ . 
aad taloablo Memben of aooioty, hare an interest in the circnlation of Thjb-^ ji * 
tmwjif. Oeaqpared with Its usefulness and inflnenoe in tiie ftmily aad^* *''. 
the Bifciil, Hs ptioa is a paHiy earn. It has been long and iridily Imowa; ai^' >f;'^ 
kM awiiyad wra VM^nallfled osBHBMdatftoM firom proMlaent e dnea tiott r tt%. . ' \ ' 
thMi whsis ofiaiaM are worthj of high regard, and more heartj notioes firo%> jh-I • 
the fttSB, than any similar magasine otot pablished. Besides, it tells its ow» • Jw*^ 
^ahM to Iht tfionsaada of fiunilies that are gladdened and instnioted i^'i^ f * 
■nlMtr ^Uto ttoani^ot ow land. •:• I'Xyy 

JU that T«« fcf juEj i r heretofore has attiuned in Talne and interest,>i^«.>y^. 
shall sadea^r to maintain dving its fhtnre career, and trust, also, that man^^. *. 
yean of experience in catering mental food for its patrons ma^ enable Ju'kxKlJ* ' 
If ■ it ; to we ha^ nerer yet been able to reaVie our ideal in regaid to ft.*'* "^ ' 

On Bat with Torn Bchool-Housbs.— The Soperintendent of PnbSii^ ^ K 
IvtrwtieA to tto Stirte of Kew York, v. H. Bioe, Esq., has made sooM iiseM ** •. .'. 
■nggpstirmi in regard to pr^iarations for summer schools, which we tahe plfbass' *.'-;; 
nre in commending to onr readers in other States, as well as New Tork. I^ ,^/\ 
1^ inhabitants of the sereral school districts doTote, voltmtarUy, at least one • **'• 
day, dnrlig llie present spring, to renoTating and repairing their re^ectiTe • 
Mhesl-hiMiSy aad omamentjng their school-grounds. If the houses are old, • • 
tad aaed a ftiwbeairds and diingles,let them be supplied; it will add to the ez- 
tesntl i^ppearance, and make them more comfortable and safe within. If the 
doors are broken, and the seats and deriu mutilated, they idiould be repaired 
aad adapted to the physical oovtot of tiM daidreniHio attend the sohool 
Ls4 the tloQia, seats, and desks be thoroughly dleaned with soap and water, and 
the dingy waUs reoeiTO a fresh coat of whitewash. 

Ae grounds about the school-house should also reoeite your attention. If 
any stagnant pools of wator. are near or on them, tiiese dieuld be drained aad 
ttsd. If not already dene, let tiM grounds be tooed, trees and Arabs lOanted, 
and plots made, where, under the cultnring care of the pupls, shall ilouridi 
lowers, to gladden and cheer the inmates of those school-rooms with their lore- 
IfaMss and sweet fragranoe, and awaken in their hearts a kf* to the beavtiM 
kmtM. 

llMse are willing hands eM«^ in tfary soheol distriet to nahe all these ioft- 
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9r(nptm«Bt8,iftom0Oiieortw»iiiUtake^elMdftttdgoabo^ Bmk 

AttantioQ to your ioliOQl-lioiues irill make your ohUdren lore them beittr, aad 
HUjgiLy ftj^ aU labor oxpendad bj their inereaeed eomlbrt and aMnotiteBeai. 
Gloss or WnrrER-ScHooLs. — ^The editor of the Joumai of JBdueaium far 
IHchigan has some beaatiful thoughts on tills sabjeot, whkh we take pleasnrt 
in transferring to our ocdumns : — ** The snn has passed the equator again, and is 
traTeling slowly nwthward, to make us his oustomary rammsr Hiit. The win* 
ter-schools are closed, and many a boy and girl haye finidied, with this term, 
their school-days. Annually thousands thus graduate from our eomnw 
schools. No newspaper paragraph heralds their names mad nus^lMrs. Tkif 
simply gather up their few books and go &rth, to tell the world in deeds whal 
has been the character of their training. ]^o parchment diplonin, written in 

: sounding I^atin, and graced with the names of college presidents and profcss 
ers, certifies to the world the extent of their studies, nor afixes the initials of 

. % degree in learning to thdr names; but, unheralded and almost uahoeMk 
they enter the crowded walks of life to battle to independsnoe or hmm. 
; '* If poorly taught, their educftti<»i is ended; they hftre <dosed their boehi 
foreyer. No new attainment in learning will ever be added to the misgsr and 
pitiful stock of their s<^ool acquirements. The tree of leainkig was planled by 

.a rude, unskillfiil hand, and no flower or firuit will ever be fnind ipsn its isftd 

- branches. But if well taught, thdr education is but just begun. Trained to 

^bserye and think, the soul filled with the loTe of learning, and the ability po- 

^tiently to pursue it, the world is a great school-room to them, and all notnre s 
0ook. Nor has their study of books ended. Literature spreads its rich stores 
jDpen before their eyes, and exery year will add to their knowledge and wisdom. 

*. . ** Could we be permitted to speak to these thousands of graduates of our oom- 

;mon schools, We would say earnestly to them : < The world of knowledge is opsn 
before you, and you may just as freely enter, and gather its immortal and glo* 
.• nous wealth, as you may enter and work in the business world. There is 
honor, and happiness, and power in the realms of thought and truth, and the 
true worker there can noTer fail of his reward. Begin at once ; let no day 
pass without its lesson ; not fast, but thorough, be your motto, and a ftw years 
will find you the honored and happy possessor of an influence idiich the world 
wm feel and conftes.'" 

Microscopic Views. — ^The present series of these Tsry interesting wad. in* 
structiTe articles close with the present number, but Uncle George will con- 
tinue to favor his nephews and nieces, as well as the other readers of The Stu- 
dent, with many interesting things from his pen. Should any of our readers 
desire to pursue the subject of microscopic wonders still fhrther, we commend 
to them " Bro6klesby*s Views of the Microscopic World." We wifl send it by 
mul, free of postage, fbr $1 12. 

Death or Empsrok NiCHoi«As.^>£mperor Nicholas, the Csar of Bussia ftr 
thirty years, died at St Petersburg, on the 2d of March last, at the age of 
fifty-eight years. His eldest son is his successor, with the title of Alexander IL 
By some it was anticipated that the death of Nicholas would be favorable to a 
termination of the present war in Europe ; but it appears that Alsxandef II. has 
detemuned to carry out the plans and wishes of his fiikther in all reboots, io 
that peace must be longer deferred. Accordin|^ pircfMralioiMi are makiB| fm 
pro s ec nti ng the campaign in the Crimea this spring. 
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the L»tMi aperirc^ to open, eitber firom the opening of the hn<]a» or of the 
Jboeoin of the earth inpredooing TtyetatMn. 

■ Amui* fooxN^-Ae eHghi of this pkrate !& qtiite do«lb^AL There is en old 
lU Bt hMi l^^eni restive tathe erign of this day whkh says, an Btisten prinoe 
hKfHg been «llaiiged into a lake, a onstom arose in tikat oomftry of sending 
femons to thi« lake en the Irsl day of April to see the prinoe, hnt they alunys 
Mtumed ftfsm a fbeil's errand. Among the Hindoo^ the day is ohserred hy 
^HMtieee shnflar to those in Bngland and Ameviei». 

* In early llniee kings and qneene employed men to make sport A»r them and 
tMr gnesls. T» in this o£loe it required mnoh ready leandi^ and a flow of 
sparkling idt. In these Itoee, birthdays of great men, also days on idiieh they 
perftnned some greai exploits, were afterward ebeerred in their cotnmentoration. 
The kinffs fbdl, or jester, being a oelebrated charaeter, it is supposed by seme 
Ik* the Ibnt day of April may fltns haTe been designated to be obserred en. his 
JM^nttli snd^at from it orighiated « A^nril Fo(^s Day.* Be Hieorigin what it 
iBay, we are happy ^ beliete that the enstom of obeerring it, by inqx»ng eSBy 
iMela^ is Mt ^bsappearing in America. 

Another Curious Title.— In a New England primer, published in Boston, 
1691, is the following quaint heading to one of the chapters containing a short 
catechism for children : ** Spiritual Milk for American Babes, Drawn out of the - 
Breasts of both Testaments j for their Soul's Nourishment. By Johx Corroir." 

Answers to £kigm4^, etc.— To some of the enigmas and questions which 
we haTe published in the '' Museum" during the past year we ha^ not receiyed 
answers. It is our intention to answer all such ourselYes at the close of each 
Tolume, but those in the August number escaped our attention, and we now in- 
sert their answers. ** An old precq[>t iiseful to all,*' composed of fiye words and 
thirty-six letters, is " Sril communications cornet good manners." The answer 
to the Riddle,, in the same nnznber» is " l^>ark" — omit one letter and it beoomea 
^ Pajpk?'— omit another and it is " Ark." 

Questions in January JWimher. — Owing to the inclination of tiie eartk^ aodv 
to thapl^ne of its orbit, the sun, during each year, shines perpendicularly on 
all places between the Troi»c of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn. If there 
had been no such inclination of the earth's axis, the sun would shine perpendicu- 
larly only on the equator^ The word Treble signifies turning; and the tropics 
marl^ the points at the greatest distance from the equator, where the sun may 
Im seen at any peried directly overhead. Haying reached one of these .points^ 
the sun turns again and re-crosses the equator. On the 2l8t of June the snuL 
m|ky be seen directly oyerhead at the Tropic of Cancer, or 28 1 degrees north of 
the equator ; on the 21st of September it is over the equator, and on the 21st of 
December it is directly over the Tropic of Capricorn, 281 degrees south of the 
equator ; on the 2Xst of March over the equator again, and so on. When thn 
eun is 07er the Tropic of Cancer it'shines 23^^ d^rees beyond the north pole, and 
all within 28^ degrees of the south pole is in darkness. The reverse is the case 
"jrl^en^the sun is Jitthe Tropic of Capricorn. Hence the polar circles mark the 
exirtoie linuts of the sun's light and shadow in the polar regknfi. '. . , 
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